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NAME, 
Royal (Absolutely pure) 
Rumford’s (Phosphate), when fresh 
Rumford’s (Phosphate), old ; 
Hanford’s None Such (when fresh) 
Hanford’s None Such (not fresh) 
Charm (Alum Powder) 
Cleveland’s (when fresh) 
Sea Foam : 
Czar 
Dr. Price’s 
Lewis’s (Condensed) 
Congress (Yeast) . 

Pearl 
C. E. Andrews & Co.’ gicontias hint) 
Hecker’s 

Gillet’s 





AS TO PURITY, WHOLESOMENESS, SUPERIORITY: 





e and wholesome ‘**The Royal Baking Powder ia composed of pure and wholesome {| “*The Royal Baking Powder contains no impurities, adulterants 
sageedetinn mendes ak Peote Se cen or other materials. Benyett F. Davenrort.”’ or unwholesome constituents whatever. It is superior to ang other 
injurious substance, E _G. Love. Ph.D.’ Massachusetts State Analyst. powder which I have examined. Wits G. Tucker, M.D. Ph.D.” 

Late U.S Gov’t Chemit. | ‘The Royal Baking Powder is perfectly free from any substance | State Analyst, New Ycrk. 


“It is a ecientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely | in any way deleterious or injurious to the health of the con wert | ** The Royal is superior to all powders of this class with regard to 


der offered | ““H. A. Huston, A.M., A.C.” | keeping qualities, leavening power, econ¢ omy. is use and healthfulness 
pure; undoubtedly the purest and mont Lae a behing OD. % State Chemist, Indiana. Orro GrorHeE, Ph.D.” 
Late Chemist for U. 8. Government. Baby way ong omy analysis er by ys | penavenes on Boyel Bekins | org eee eee Te eye Dept. Lachey 3 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Th from every deleterious sub- Powder to the strongest and purest baking Ry er before the public. | n 1e Royal Baking Powder entirely free from injurious sul 
4 oe a pretest t in strecath of any baki: g T. WENZELL.” stances. ENRY Morton.’ 
Ihave knowledge. Wa. McMurraie, E.M., Ph.D.’ Prof. of Chemistry, test rsity of California. President of Stevens’ Institute of technolegy, N. J. 
Late Chemist-in-Chief U. 8. Dep’t of Agriculture, ** In our judgment it is impossible to make a purer or s ronger bak- “Thave found the constituents of the Royal Baking Powder to be 
Washington, D. C. ing powder than ee Roval. u D, c McQ am D, } po a bigh Sures of purity, free from yp ¥. admiztare of of del- 
bed to the others. It, con- 0s AVIDSON. HAS. MCQUESTEN, | eterious substances. ALLET. Ph D., F.R.8.’ 
tains Py Rg Rinne haw ning eas 8 ROT M.D’ Henry M. Fiske, M.D., T. J. Le Tournevx. M.D.’ Prof. of Chemistry, University of Virginia. 
Public Analyst, Dominion cf ell ae Rian Ee Bia! en Board of at “T find the Royal Baking Pow der superior to all the others in 
li alum, OF other ** The Royal Baking Powder is a safeand pure preparation; wholly | every es a LTER 8. Haines. MD’ 
inant eS Powder has no trace of lime. alum free from all impurities. H.C. Herotp, MD.’ Prof. of Chemistry, Rush Medical College, Chics go, IL 
State Chemist, ‘Alabama President Board of Health, ! Newark, N, J. “* The Royal Baking Powder is a possess pure article. It is alto- 
“For purity the Royal Baking Powder equals any in aad — ie “I find the Royal Baking Powder free. from lime in any form, | | gether wholesome and free from adulteration and injuricus substances. 
and it has greater leavening power than any other, W. B. Ris. H. Bartugy, M.D. .F. A. GEntu.’ 


State Analyst, California. | Chemist Dept. of Health, Brooklyn, N. ¥. | 


FT he fiese i Powder. 


The Official Government Reports: 


The United States Government, after elaborate tests, reports the 
Rovat Baxinc Powper to be of greater leavening strength than any other. 


The Fain adian Official Tests, recently made, show the Roya Baxine 
Powper highest of all in leavening strength. (Ba//etin ro, p. 16, Inland 


In practical use, therefore, the Royat Baxinc Powper goes further, 
makes purer and more perfect food, than any other. 


Comparative Strength: 


As shown from actual tests by late U. S. Government Chemist, Prof. 


Leavening Gas per Oz. 


Prof. of Chemistry, University of Pennsylvania. 





Cubie Inches 


127.4 
122.5 
32.7 
121.6 
84.35 
116.9 
110.8 
107.9 
106.8 
102.6 
98.2 
97.5 
93.2 
78.17 
92.5 
84.2 
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The custom of placing Memo- 
rials in the Church has come into 
favor within the past few years. 
Christmas-time, the season of 
gifts, particularly commends it- 
self as an appropriate time for 
presenting such Memorials. 

















FONTS No more suitable Memorial could be 


presented to the Church than a hand- 


some Font. To those who are contemplating the presen- 


;|tation of a Memorial, we would say that we have now in 


stock, ready for delivery by Chrzstmas, Fonts in Marble, 
Ophite, Stone, Terra Cotta, and Carved Wood. 


Send for photographs and descriptzon. 


This ts but one of many Memorials. Any other 


tdea we shall be pleased to discuss with you. 


J&RIAMB 


5g CARMINE: STREET 











NEW ‘YORK. 





E. P, DUTTON & CO’S NEW BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 
Comprise more than One Hundred different BOOKLETS, CALENDARS, GIFT BOOKS, COLOR and TOY BOOKS, Among them are: 





tint. 


TL A ta ¢ 


Time’s Footsteps. 
tions. Large 4to, cloth, gilt, $5.00. 


Familiar London. 


TAs (ALL 


MUM a 


The King’s Highway: 


CQen Geasuny 
Jer 

WARE av DONS 
arond 


TRA TTT Un TTT 


cloth, $3.00. 
Bunyan’s Home. 


A Record of Red Letter Days and Events. 





Golden Treasury of Art and Song. nes 


A beautiful fine art gift book, with 18 full-page illustrations in new‘style of mono- 
Large 4to, cloth, gilt, $6.00; Japanese calf, $7.00. 


With attractive borders and illustra- 


Containing 12 views of the best known sights of London, in full color, and 24 pages 
of description, ornamented with sketches, bound in cloth, gilt edges, $3.75.; 


—a 


Daily Hymns and Texts fora month. With 12 whole-page color”pictures by Fred. 
Hines, and 28 illustrated type pages, bound in cloth, gilt edges, $3.50. 
Shakespeare and His Birthplace. 


By Emma MarsHAtt. Illustrated with 10 color sketches offthe 
surroundings, 22 type pages, ornamented with pen-and-ink sketches, gilt edges, 


oet’s home and 


: tee, By Joun Brown, D.D. Illustrated with 8 color sketches of the home and sur- 





A Christmas Carol. 


— 24 type pages, ornamented with pen-and-ink sketches, gilt edges, cloth, 
3.00. 








By Pures Brooks, D.D. ‘ Everywhere, everywhere, Christ- 
mas To-night.’”? Quarto, beautifully illustrated in colors, $1.00. 


A Christmas Sermon. 
By Puitures Brooxs, D.D. 16mo, 32 pages, paper, 25 cents. 
READY NOVEMBER 29th. 

The Light of the World, and Other Sermons. 
By Purturrs Brooxs, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

it Came Upon the Midnight Clear. 
A Christmas Carol, by Epmunp H. Srears, D.D. Quarto, beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors, $1.00. 

The Beautiful World, and Other Poems. 
By Heten J. Woop aad others. Illustrated with 24 excellent 
monotint pages and 24 decorated letter-press pages, beautiful cloth 
cover, gilt edges, $3.00; Japanese calf, $4.00. 

Golden Links. 
ACharmingly Illustrated Birthday Book. 12 color pages and 52 
ae of Seamadtin, type, and spaces for signatures, bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, $1.50; calf padded, $4.00. 


OUR NEW HOLIDAY 


FINE ART COLOR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Old Father Time and His Twelve Children. 


Verses for Children, Illustrated by Harriet M. Bennett. This book is extra 
a 4to, and contains 16 whole-page color pictures, and 24 pages of monotint 


ype. $2.00. 
Guo Upon a Time. 
rated story book for children. With colored pi . 

Bennett and Lizzie ‘Mack. and stories by Mrs. Guonr il - Ayia 

Helen J. Wood, and others. 4to. 152 : ages, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
When I’m a Man; or, Little St. Christopher. 

By Alice Weber. Illustrated by Groome. 4to, 190 pages, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
Jack Frost, and Other Amusing Fairy Stories. 


Illustrations by John Lawson. Extra large 4to size, 8 colored 28 
pages, decorated with black and white drawings, 4to, $1.50. seated oinad 


Daisy Chain Series. 


A set of 6 booklets packed in a pretty box. Each book of the set contains 8 
pages ef type and process blocks, a 4 colored pages ; per set, $150. » ‘ 


Dutton’s Annual for 1890. 


Large 4to. 6 ori full- lored ill 
: weia: ot ut 7e aa ustrations, double lithographed covers. 


Cherry Cheeks and Roses. 
A children’s book, containing 8 color pages and 24 monotint pages, 4to, $1.00. 





CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


*,* Any of above sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. Mail orders solicited. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 31 West 28d Street, New York. 
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Houghton Miflin & Co.'s 
New Books. 


The Song of Hrawa- 
tha. 


Illustrated with 22 full-page Photograv- 
ures, and about 400 text ‘amatiion of In- 
dian costumes, arms, etc., by 
Portrait. 


dians, 
FREDERIC REMINGTON; and a 
Bound in Buckskin. 8vo, $6.00. 


Our Old Home. 


From new plates, with 31 Photogravures of 
English scenery, churches, etc., and a Por- 
trait of Hawthorne. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt 
top, $4.00; half calf, $7.00 ; polished calf, 


Vision of Str Launfal 


An entirely New Edition. With Photo- 
gue illustrations by GARRETT and a 
oa of Mr. Lowell. Tastefully bound, 


Over the Teacups. 


By Oxtver Wenpe.tt Hoximegs. 12mo, 
uniform with Holmes’s works, gilt top, 
$1.50; also in fancy style, $1.50. 


Strangers and Way- 


farers. 


A new book of Miss JEwxErT?’s delightful 
New England stories. $1.25. 


Walford. 


A New oe ep novel. By ELLEN OLNEY 
Kirx, author of ‘* The Story of Margaret 
Kent,’’ ete. $1.25. 


Sidney. 
By Mrs. DELAND. $1.25, 


, ~ Not only sustains the reputation of the author of 

John argely enhances it. ... 
L 1 see in the novel a vision of 
souls.”’—Literary World, London. 


The Life of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix. 


By Francis Tirrany. With a Steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“* If any one wishes to read the most interes’ bi- 


— of woman that has a hese r 
years. he will find it in the ‘Life of Dorothea L. Dix.’ 
is memoir is a priceless addition to the lives 


of noble and saintly women.”—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


Ly Mrs. Wiggin. 


‘*Timothy’s Quest,” $1.00. ‘The Story 
Hour,” $1.00. ‘‘ A Summer in a Cafion,” 
$1.25. ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ 
50 cents. ‘‘ The Story of Patsy,’ 60 cents. 
All but the first are illustrated. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


WIDE: AWAKE CHOIRS, 


CHORUS SOCIETIES, and all MUSICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS will do well to send for lists and 
catalogues of our Chorus, Anthem, or Glee Books 
Church Music Books, Singing Class Books, Oratorios, 
Cantatas, Quartets, Chorals, Octavo Pieces, &c., &c. 


9, 
JEHOVAH'S PRAISE. fil 37,89 doe, 


Sent, postpaid, on 





N’S EASY ANTHEM : 
perth GABRIELS NEW AND SE: 
ERSON’S NEW RESPONSES (65 ne oe #6 
per, doz), DOW'S RESPONSES ANDO SEN- 
ENCES (00 eta. or $7.20 dos.). SANTORAL (8 
or $9 per doz.), r and Trowbridge, 
Are new and thoroughly good books. 
CARL ZERRAHN’S ATLAS ($1, or $9 ver dos.) 


EMEBSON’S CONCERT SELECTIONS ($1, $9 per dos. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS. 


Caught Napping. (30 cts., d Lewis, 
Mary’s Stocking. (20 rts ey 5 doz. 


Jingle Bells. (30 cts., $3 per doz.) Lewis. 
Ine, TEMES tchicie RL, a0 pe 
Christmas Gift. (15 ets., or $1.80 per dos.) 
“a + aed Goose. (25 cts., or 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 





1. Y. CROWELL & 60. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


The Founding of the German 
Empire by William I. 





Translated from the German of HErn-| | 


RICH VON SYBEL, by Professor Mar- 
SHALL LivincsToNE PERRIN, of the Bos- 
ton University. 5 volumes. 8vo. Cloth, 
$10.00. f morocco, $15.00. With 
Portraits of William I. and II., Freder- 
ick Bismarck, and Von Moltke. Vol. I. 
is now ready ; Vol. II. will be ready Jan- 
1st, and the other three volumes 
be issued during the spring of 1891. 


Jane Eyre. 


By Cuar.orre Bronte. With 48 illus- 
trations by E. H. Garrett, engraved by 
Andrew. Carefully printed from beauti- 
ful type on ‘superior calendered paper. 
2 volumes. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, 
$5.00. Half calf, $9.00. Edition de luze, 
limited to 250 numbered copies, large 
paper, Japan proofs mounted, $10.00. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 


By Tuomas Hucues. With 53 illustra- 
tions by H. Winslow Peirce, engraved by 
Andrew. Carefully printed from beauti- 
ful type on calendered paper. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.00 ; full gilt, $2.50. Edition de 
luxe, limited to 250 numbered copies, large 
paper, Japan proofs mounted, $5.00. 


The Narrative of Captain 
Coignet, Soldier of the Em- 
pire, 1'7'76-1850. 

An autobiographical account of one of 
Napoleon’s Body Guard. Fully illus- 


trated. 12mo. Half leather, $2.50; half 
calf, $5.00. 


Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Na- 


poleon Bonaparte. 


+ rw Limited Edition, with over 100 
illustrations. 5 volumes, gilt top. Half 
leather, $10.00. 


Gold Nails to Hang Memo- 


ries On. 
A rhyming review, under their Christian 
names, of old acquaintances in history, 
literature, and friendship. By Euiza- 
BETH A. ALLEN. 8vo, gilt edges, $2.50. 


Famous European Artists. 


By Mrs. Saran K. Boron, author of 
** Poor Boys Who Became Famous,”’ etc. 
With Portraits of Raphael, Titian, Land- 
seer, Reynolds, Rubens, Turner, and oth- 
ers. 12mo, 


Famous English Authors of 
the 19th Century. 


By Mrs. Saran K. Botron, author of 
** Poor Boys Who ame Famous,” etc. 
With Portraits of Scott, Burns, Carlyle, 
Dickens, Tennyson, Robert Browning, 
ete. 12mo, $1.50. 


Brampton Sketches; or, Old 


New England Life. 


By Mrs. WituraMCiaFiin. Illustated. 
16mo. Unique binding, $1.00. 





T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
46 East 14th Street, New York. 























edy “As You Like It,’ accompanied with comment by ANDREW 
Lan«, and including a frontispiece, printed in tints, entitled “In 
the Forest.” THroporE CHILD, in an article copiously illus- 
trated from paintings by D. G. RossETTI, BURNE-JONEs, and G, 
F. Watts describes the interior of a famous “ Pre-Raphaelite 
Mansion” in London. “Japanese Women” is the title of 
an entertaining article written by PrERRE Loti, and illustrated 
from paintings by H. HumMPHREY Moore. CHaRLES DUDLEY 
Warner, in “The Winter of Our Content,” continues his 
series of illustrated papers on Southern California. The fiction 
of the number includes “A Christmas Present,” by PauL 
HeysE, illustrated by C. S. Remnnart; “ Flute and Violin,” 
an old Kentucky story by JAMEs LANE ALLEN, with twenty illus- 
trations by Howarp Pye; “ P’laski’s Tunaments,” by THom- 
AS NELSON Pace, illustrated by J. W. ALEXANDER; “ Gibble 
Colt’s Ducks,” by RicHarD MALcoLM JounsTon, illustrated by 
A. B. Frost; “ Jim’s Little Woman,” by SaraH OrRNE JeEw- 
ETT; and “A Speakin’ Ghost,” by ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON. 
The usual editorial departments conducted by GrorGcE WILLIAM 
Curtis, WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, and CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Subscription Price, $4 00 per Year. 


S| _HARPER@BROTHERS LS \ 
a( 1350 Jt FRANKLIN SQUARE N Y 


Klackner’s American Etchings. 
New Subjects, Copyrighted 
and Just Poblished. 


**SUNDAY MORNING IN SLEEPY 
HOLLOW.” 
(From Washington Irving), 
after Jennie BRowNSCOMBE. 
Etched by Jas. S. King. 
“A MOMENT’sS REST,” after Harry 
RosELanD. Etched by G. Mercier. 
**CARRIERES SOUS POISSY.” after 
DavusiGry. Etched by W. C. Bauer. 
“SAPPHO,” after F. C. Jonzs. 
Engraved by F. Girsch. 
‘““MISTRESS ANNE,” after Lzon Mo- 
RAN Etched by G. Mercier. 
**“BREWING MISCHIEF,” after C. 
Srircie, Jz. Etched by F. M. Spiegle. 
“ON SARANAC LAKE,” 
Original Etching by Winslow Homer. 
* GOLDEN EVENTIDE,” after Jutian 
Rix. Etched by A. Drescher. 


KLACKNER’S PORTFOLIOS AND STANDS. 


Stands made of Ash, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, or Ebony. Portfolios cov- 
ered with linen and half morocco leather, in all sizes. 

N. B.—Purchasers of my Copyrighted Etchings and Engravings have an absolute protection from the in- 

ferior reproduction to which imported prints are liable—there being no internatiunal copyri ht law—so 


when you are visiting art stores in any part of the United States. don’t fail to ask for Klackaer’s American 
Etchings and Engravings. Send for Pamphlet on ** Proofs and Pi ints.”’ 


Cc. KLACKNER, 5 E. 17th Street, New York. 
















ROMINENT among the attractions offered in this number 
are Epwin A. ABBEy’s illustrations of Shakespeare’s com- 
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OUT OF PAPER? 


If so,and you wish to obtain the leading papers of 
the day, when purchasing, ask your stati for, and 
insist on having, 

BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence). 

BOSTON BOND (for foreign correspondence). 

BUNKER HILL ( for every-daycorres pondence). 

These papers have gained an unprecedented reputa- 
tion in every State and Territory on account of their 
excellent quality and reasonable price. If your sta- 
tioner does not keep them, and will not get them for 
you, do not accept any others, but send us your name, 
mentioning ** Christian Union,” and we will forward 
you our complete set of 


| SAMPLES. FRE 








We send full information as to price, styles, size, 
etc., also samples and price of stamping your initial, 
monogram, crest, coat-cf-arms, street address, etc., 
upon the paper. 

SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
PAPER MERCHANTS, 
49 & 51 Franklin Street (Entire Building), Boston, Mass. 





For the Girls and Boys. 


THE WINDS, THE WOODS, AND THE WANDERER. 


A Fable for Children. By Lity F. Wesse.nozrt, author of “ Sparrow, the Tramp,” and ** Flipwing 
the Spy.” With illustrations. I6mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


STORIES TOLD AT TWILIGHT. 


By Lovise CHanpier Movtrtor, author of ‘* Bed-Time Stories,” “ Firelight Stories,” etc. With illustrations 
by H. Winthrup Peirce. 1émo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


DEAR DAUGHTER DOROTHY. 


By M'ss A. G. Puymeron. With seven illustrations by the author. Small 4to. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


IN MY NURSERY. 


Rh ., Chimes, and Jingles for Children. By Lavra E. Ricnarps, author of ‘*The Joyous 
Theory of Toto” and «'Toto’s Merry Winter.” Profusely illustrated. One volume. Small 4to. Cloth. 


saa eaaea THE DRIFTING ISLAND; 


of the Congo. A Sequel to ** Kibboo Ganey; or, The Lost Chief of the Cop- 
T. Merrill. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25, 





Or, The Slave Hunters 
per Mountain.” By WatTer Wentworts. Illustrated by F. 
ZOE. 


A Story, By the author of ‘* Miss Toosey’s Miasion;”’ and ** Laddie,” ‘ Pen,” **Our Little Ann,” ** Lil,” 
and Tip Cat.”” 16mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. F - 


THINE, NOT MINE. 


A Boy’s Book. By Witu1am Everett. l6mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25, 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, Send for our 


Descriptive ae, (free). 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION. VOL. 42, NO. 21. 
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L finan Writers e) the Diag, a 


To convince everybody, before subscribing, of the high quality and interest of ' 4 
our Beautifully [llustrated journal in its new form, we will send to any address 


TV wee Weeks 
Sfor OY cevnrts 


* 
SEND TEN CENTS for a trial subscription, and we will send you three 
, numbers, including our CHRISTMAS NUMBER, with an artistic cover; also, 3 
sour Calendar Announcement for 1891, with a painting by J. G. L. Ferris. S 
These three numbers contain the following reading-matter : 


(1) Wrs. Amelia FE, Barr’s new serial, ‘The Riche of Tasmer.” Mrs. a 





is the author of that most successful serial, ‘Friend Olivia,” just completed in 
Tue.Century; also “She Loved a Sailor,” now running in THe Curistian 3 
Union, but herealiee Mrs. Barr will write exclusively for THe Lepcerr.- 

(2) Hon. George Bancroft’s description of “The Battle of Lake Erie,” 
illustrated. 


(3) Margaret Deland’s l|atest story, ** To What End?” 
(4) James Russell Lowell’s poem, ‘My Brook,” written expressly for es 


Lenerr, beautifully illustrated by Wilson de Meza, and issued as a FOUR-: 
PAGE SOUVENIR SUPPLEMENT. 


(5) Mrs. Dr. Julia Holmes Smith starts a series of articles giving very & 
valuable information to young mothers. 

(6) Robert Grant's entertaining society novel, ‘Mrs. Harold Stagg.” 

(7) Harriet Prescott Spofford, Marion Harland, Marquise Lanza, 3 
Josiah Allen's Wife, Maurice Thompson aid George Frederic ¢ 
Parsons contribute short stories. 

'() James Parton, Wf. W. Hazeltine and Oliver Dyer (author oft 


‘‘Great Senators”) contribute articles of interest. ; 


In addition to the above, SPARKLING EDITORIALS, Illustrated Poems, HELEN Marsuatt Nortn’s ;2 
-, chatty column, and a variety of delightful reading of interest to all members of the household. i 
The foregoing is a sample of the matter which goes to make up the most perfect National Family Journal ever ;2 


* offered to the American people. Qe 
Send xo cts. for these three numbers and judge for yourself, or send only $2.00 for a year's subscription to ¢ 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


Rips week was characterized by extreme anxiety 
and uncertainty in all the markets of the world, 
culminating, at the close of the week, in London in 
the disclosure of the fact that the great banking 
house of Baring Brothers had been compelled to 
seek aid on an immense scale in order to avoid 
failure. Ramors regarding the solvency of this 
great house had been whispered in London for a 
few days past, and were sufficient to explain the 
great perturbation in values in that market. The 
credit of the Barings has been almost like that of 
the Bank of England. No other banking house has 
been more prominent or has built up a wider and 
more substantial confidence. The information that 
has been made public is very fragmentary, but it 
appears that very heavy investments in South 
American enterprises caused the embarrassment of 
the Barings. When the fact was communicated to 
the Bank of England that Baring Brothers were in 
trouble, the gravity of the situation was at once 
appreciated, and steps were taken to assist the 
house in its time of need. The Bank of England 
subscribed a million pounds, and other banks and 
banking houses, followivg the lead of the strongest 
financial institution in the world, subscribed a guar- 
anty fund of seventy-five millions of dollars, which 
isto be used within the space of three years. It 
is estimated that the total liabilities of Baring 
Brothers amount to something like a hundred 
millions of dollars, while their assets at present 
prices exceed one hundred and twenty millions. 
The prompt action of the Bank of England has, in 
all probability, arrested what might have become a 
very extensive and severe financial panic. The 
failure of such a house as Baring Brothers must 
inevitably have brought down a great number of 
smaller institutions. ‘ 





* 


* 

In Wall Street, where prices have been very 
sympathetic with the ruling rates in the London 
market, the tension was almost equally great. Since 
the middle of August there has been more or less 
uncertainty and anxiety in the street. In the face 
of universal prosperity, of large railroad earnings, 
and of an apparently sound business condition 
throughout the country, stocks have steadily fallen 
for months past. No one has been able to explain 
the situation. Wall Street, heretofore, has regis- 
tered the general condition of- the country, but for 
the past two years it has seemed to have no rela- 
tion to that condition. Stringency in the money 
market, recurring at frequent intervals, disquieting 
rumors from London, aid a general feeling of un- 
certainty culminated last week in the failure of two 
business houses and the suspension of a city bank. 
At this point the crisis seems to have been ar- 
rested, although the street was a good deal shaken 
by the disclosure of the peril which had been passed 
in London. There has been a great shrinkage in 
the values of stocks, but these stocks are held 
mainly by persons who can afford to hold them 
until they recover their normal values, so that the 
loss which is made to-day upon paper is probably 
more apparent than real. Investors need not be 
disturbed by a temporary depreciation ; speculators 
must expect to suffer. Asa matter of fact, there 
seems to have been very little outside speculation 
in Wall Street for three or four years past. Either 
speculation was formerly overdone, or else Wall 
Street has so often killed the goose instead of being 
satisfied with the egg that outsiders have grown 
skeptical and have used their money in other di- 
rections. None of the indications of a general 
panic throughout the country or of an unsound 


business condition are apparent. On the contrary, 
thereis every sign of great prosperity, and although 
the commercial activity is immense it does not, as 
a rule, represent inflated values. Perhaps the only 
exception to this is to be found in the real estate 
booms in certain parts of the West. 
* * 
* 

It is now evident that this crisis has been fore- 
seen in London for some time past. Conservative 
as the English people are, they are given to recur- 
ring fevers of speculation, due largely, no doubt, 
to the immense accumulations of capital in Lom- 
bard Street. The investments in Argentine securi- 
ties have been so great and so largely speculative 
as to call out repeated warnings and protests from 
high financial authorities, but these warnings have 
been disregarded. England has gone on loaning 
money in South America with an almost reckless 
prodigality. In the last eight years, according to 
the London “Statist,” $500 000.000 have been 
loaned to the Argentines, while to this vast amount 
of indebtedness is to be added, it is estimated, 
something like a thousand million more of what 
may be ironically called securities in the form of 
land mortgage bonds. Underneath this mountain 
of debt there is a population of about four millions, 
of avery uncertain and complex character, entirely 
given over to the fever of speculation. While it 
is true that South America offsrs a great field 
for the successful use of capital, it seems incredi- 
ble that such vast loans should have been made 
on such an insecure basis. It recalls the story of 
the South Sea Bubble. The interest on this vast 
indebtedness has been paid for some time past by 
further borrowings. Last spring, when the attempt 
was made to secure another loan of about fifty 
million dollars, there were plenty of takers in Eng- 
land on the condition that the money should be 
used to pay the interest on the existing indebted- 
ness. But the Argentines had no desire to pay the 
interest; they wanted more money for local im- 
provements. 

* é * 

The breaking out of the revolution in Baenos 
Ayres, and the discovery that the Goverament was 
corrupt and the local financial iastitutions unsound, 
produced a panic in Argentine securities. Tne 
great houses who were so heavily interested com- 
bined to hold up the market, and, in order to dv so, 
sold their American securities in great quantities. 
This was in August, and this produced the financial 
pressure in Wall Street. Two months ago the new 
Government at Buenos Ayres authorized the addi- 
tion of sixty millions of irredeemable paper to the 
two hundred and sixty millions already in circula- 
tion, with gold at a premium of two hundred and 
fifty per cent. The English public, meanwhile, 
had become frightened, and small holders were 
selling out as rapidly as possible, so that the great 
banking institutions interested were left to bear the 
burden alone. The Argentines were practically 
bankrupt, and last month this fact began to dawn 
on London. Ramors were speedily in circulation 
affecting the Barings and other prominent houses, 
and the culmination came last week. Thus comes 
to the surface the history of the series of crises in 
the money markets of London and America during 
the past few months. We are paying in part for 
the folly of the English investors in South Ameri- 
can securities. In order to raise funds, the English 
houses have been compelled to unload all their 
Awmerican securities, and this produced a stringency 


here. 
* + 


* 

The high professional standing of Professor 
Robert Koch, the German scientist who announces 
that he has discovered a remedy for tuberculosis, 


ineluding its existence in the early stages of con- 
sumption, as well as the actual results already re- 
ported from his treatment, make the matter one of 
extraordinary medical importance and public inter- 
est. Briefly stated, Professor Koch’s theory is that 
tuberculosis is caused by microscopic germs, or ba- 
cilli, of a special type. This he demonstrated by 
transplanting euch germs from a diseased human 
body to a guinea-pig, the result being the appear- 
ance of the disease in the animal. Thereupon the 
savant set to work to discover a preparation the in- 
jection of which would destroy the germ. Many 
experiments failed, but he now prepares a “lymph ” 
made of metallic salts, but the exact composition of 
which is kept secret, which he declares when in- 
jected kills the bacillus, checks the disease if not too 
far advanced, and induces a healing process. Havy- 
ing tried this in lower animals with success, of late 
several hospital patients have been treated for tuber- 
culosis at their own request and risk. The new 
remedy is called paratoloid. The reason why Dr. 
Koch does not at once explain its composition is 
solely to prevent its preparation and administoa- 
tion by unskilled or incompetent persons. Every 
disposition is shown to inform the medical profes- 
sion of the facts, and to give the world the benefit 
of the discovery. Physicians are now fl»eking to 
Berlin from all parts of the world several of high 
standing ia this country among the number. 
The demand for treatment by patients is such 
that only a very small portion of them can at 
present be attended to. In a paper by Professor 
Koch jast printed, he says that completely suce- 
cessful results have been obtained in ec.ises of 
lupus, tubercular disease of glands, bones, and 
juts, and incipient consumption. As a “cure” 
fur consumption it is probable that the usefulness of 
the remedy is at the best limited to the primary 
stages, and it is, indeed, one of the most hopeful 
signs of the alleged discovery that its author does 
not claim to have effected a miracle, a3 was almost 
the case with Dr. Brown-Séquard and his “ vit dity ” 
theory. It is not to be supposed that pulmonary 
consumption will become an unknown disease, bat, 
even with great limitations, the discovery appears 
to be one of the most notable since Jenner pro- 
pounded his theory of vaccination. Enperor 
William has shown the liveliest interest in the sub- 
ject, and has, it is reported, offered to endow a 
hospital for the treatment and to furnish capital 
for producing the “ lymph ” in large quantities. 


* * 
* 


The failure of Mr. Parnell to make any defence 
in the action for divorce brought by Captain 
O'Shea against his wife, in which the Irish leader 
figured as co respondent, will probably lead to his 
retirement from the political arena. It is a 
melancholy fact, which writes its own moral so 
distinctly that it needs no interpretation, that this 
eminently adroit, capable, and successful leader 
was able to withstand and expose one of the great- 
est conspiracies ever organized in politics, but has 
now fallen by his own silence; the silence, appar- 
ently, of defenseless guilt. The man whocould calmly 
bear the tremendous onslaught made on him by the 
London “Times” and the Tory press, who cou'd 
unravel with infinite patience and skill the windings 
and turnings of an elaborate conspiracy, has fallen 
by his own act. For the second time within a few 
years England has lost a brilliant political Jeader 
because of offenses against the purity,of the family. 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Parnell have no superiors 
in English public life in many qualities which go 
to the making of public leaders. They are both 
silenced by kindred transgressions. The only con- 
soling thought which comes from this painful 
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and disastrous clouding of a notable character 
is the indication it gives of a higher standard of 
public morality. A century ago neither Sir Charles 
Dilke nor Mr. Parnell would have suffered anything 
more than a temporary eclipse. Mr. Parnell may 
still have some explanation to make, but if he re- 
mains silent it is difficult to see how he can con- 
tinue to lead his party, and if he retires it is still 
more difficult to name his successor. For Mr. Par- 
nell’s success has been due largely to qualities which 
were English rather than Irish ; to perfect temper, 
immovable coolness, invincible courage, and uncon- 
querable persistence. There is no man among the 
Home Rulers to take his place. 

* * 

* 

We have often commented on the financial prob- 
lem of the French Government as being, in many 
respects, the most serious problem with which the 
Republic is called to deal. No ministry has yet 
had sufficient courage to grapple with it with abso- 
lute honesty, to state the case with absolute frank- 
ness, and to meet the difficulty with radical and 
adequate remedies. The Minister of Finance, M. 
Rouvier, is finding the usual trouble with his bud- 
get. He is pursuing the old policy of trying to 
accomplish by temporary expedients that which 
ought to be accomplished by radical and thorough- 
going general measures. In order to make up a 
deficiency of something over three millions of dol- 
lars, he proposed the imposition of very high duties 
on mineral waters, patent medicines, and cosmetics. 
The Budget Committee of the Assembly refused to 
concur in these ministerial proposals, and declared 
that the true way to meet the difficulty was not by 
adding taxes, but by reducing expenses. There- 
upon the Minister of Finance assailed his different 
coadjators in the ministry with hints as to reduc- 
tions. The War Minister positively declined to 


take a franc off his demands, and the Finance 
Minister was finally driven to the extremity of 
suspending public works to the extent of about 


half the amount of the deficit, and he is now trying 
to discover some method of getting the other half 
out of some new impost or tax. One of the sug- 
gestions made to meet the difficulty involves the 
imposition of a tax on foreigners residing in France ; 
a measure which, if adopted, would be likely to be 
met with indignant protests in Paris, but would be 
popular in those southern districts where the 
French workingmen are brought into sharp com- 
petition with foreign workmen who have emigrated 
to French soil, chiefly from Spain and Italy. 
* * 
* 

In his speech at the opening of the Prussian Diet 
on Wednesday of last week the Emperor William 
emphasized in a marked manner the pacific policy 
of Prussia in all her foreign relations, and declared 
that the country could look forward with confidence 
to the further preservation of peace. These very 
definite declarations were received with great ap- 
plause, and have given satisfaction throughout Eu- 
rope. The Emperor then went on to express his 
satisfaction at the condition of Prussian finances, 
and to announce that bills would be introduced ef- 
fecting reforms in taxation, the organization of pro- 
vincial councils, and the establishment of element- 
ary schools. Among other measures, an income 
tax will be introduced for the purpose of securing 
an equitable distribution of taxation by compelling 
all persons to disclose the amount of their income. 
By extending the legacy duty and repealing the 
duty on small bequests it is expected that funded 
properties will be brought more directly and thor- 
oughly within reach of taxation. The increased 
revenue which is hoped for from direct taxes will 
be devoted to reducing the burdens of the com- 
munes, elementary education being made entirely 
free. Considerable attention was paid in the speech 
to industrial questions, special emphasis being laid 
on the necessity of expanding the regulations af- 
fecting the welfare of workingmen. Among other 
specific proposals will be an increase in the number 
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of supervisors and a reorganization of the system of 
trade inspection. 


* 


* 

Fuller reports show that the resignation of the 
Greek Premier, M. Tricoupis, reported in these 
columns last week, was due to an overwhelming 
defeat at the polls. During the past four years 
M. Tricoupis has, on the whole, governed Greece 
with great moderation and good judgment. He has 
avoided disasters and complications, has greatly 
advanced the Greek credit, and he succeeded in 
securing, to a large extent, the confidence of the 
great European States. Added to this is the other 
and very important fact that he is conceded to be 
the foremost man of his nation. In spite, how- 
ever, of all these services and qualifications, he has 
been beaten at the polls by a majority of nearly 
two-thirds, and beaten because his policy was not 
radical enough to suit the present temper of the 
people. The ruling idea among the Greeks to-day 
seems to be the restoration of Crete to Greek author- 
ity, and an aggressive policy toward Turkey with 
regard to most of her European possessions. M. 
Tricoupis is too shrewd a politician and too thor- 
oughly acquainted with his own people not to know 
how the tide has been running. He went as far 
with it as safety permitted. He declared not long 
before the recent election that his apparently 
cautious policy was in reality a preparation for 
future action, that “the Hellenic flag would shortly 
be carried over the AXgean,” and that the ministry 
believed profoundly in what is known as the Pan- 
Hellenic idea He declared that while Greece had 
not yet reached the stage of immediate action, it 
was standing at the barrier, and that it was stand- 
ing ready. These declarations, however, do not 
seem to have been sufficiently strong to satisfy the 
popular temper, and M. Tricoupis gives place to 
M. Delyannis, who, if he carries out the policy 
which had carried him into power, will be obliged 
to transform the era of preparation inte an era 
of action. M. Delyannis is described as a rash 
man, and fears are entertained that he may not be 
able to resist the pressure that will be brought to 
bear upon him. The Greeks believe themselves 
sufficiently strong to prevent an invasion from the 
Turks on land, while their faith in their navy is 
such that they trust it to carry out successfully an 
aggressive warfare. Greek enthusiasm and the 
spell of the Pan-Hellenic idea may not improbably 
lead a brave but weak people into great dangers. 
The Turkish army outnumbers that of Greece 
nearly five to one, and although the Turkish navy 
is known to be in a bad way, it can command for 
money the services of European experts. If a war 
should break out, Turkey would have to fight not 
only for Crete but for Armenia and Macedonia, and 
the Greeks believe that in no case would Europe 
submit to a Turkish victory. If war breaks out, 
they expect Russia to take a hand, and they are 
quite willing to ran the chances of getting what 
they want in the general mélée. It is not impossi- 
ble that the Eastern question is about to enter on a 
new stage through the instrumentality of unrest and 
agitation in Greece. 

Wai ines ee 

It will be remembered that the New York Legis- 
lature passed a law last winter corresponding to 
the English Corrupt Practices Act. It differed, 
however, from its English model in two important 
particulars. While requiring all candidates to 
place upon public record sworn accounts of their 
campaign expenditures, it failed to fix any limit to 
those expenditures, and it also failed to require a 
similar public statement from campaign committees. 
The accounts which have been filed with the county 
clerks show that the latter failure was the more 
important. In most cases the chief expense of 
the candidate was his contribution to the funds of 
his party organization, and how this was used the 
public has no means of finding out. For example, 
Justice McKean, of this city, declares that he spent 
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$2,060, of which $2,000 was paid to the organiza- 
tion which nominated him; while Judge McAdam 
declares that he spent $4,835, and that $10,000 
was contributed by his friends to his party organ- 
ization. Especial interest attaches to the returns 
made by the candidates for Mayor. Mayor Grant 
has filed an itemized statement showing expenses 
footing up to $7,238.95. Mr. Scott has filed a 
similar statement showing expenses footing up to 
$20 85. The condition upon which he accepted the 
nomination, says Mr. Scott, was that he should be 
put to no expense whatever in consequence of his 
candidature. The candidates for Congress through- 
out the State generally declare that their expendi- 
tures were less than two thousand dollars. On the 
whole, the new law, defective as it is, must be said 
to have worked well. The expenses of candidates 
in this city were by no means so great as Mr. Ivins 
showed them to have been a few years ago, and 
the same seems to have been true generally. In 
England it was found after a few years that the 
expenses of candidates rarely approached the limit 
fixed by the law, inasmuch as heavy expenditures 
were looked upon with pronounced disfavor by the 
electors. There is reason to believe that the same 
influence will be at work here, and that the holding 
of office by the title of purchase will come to be 
regarded as equally repugnant to the spirit of our 
institutions with the holding of office by the title of 
heredity. 
* * * 

In the recent election the Prohibition party gen- 
erally held its own; and in Michigan, where the 
local option bills demanded by an overwhelming 
public sentiment have been juggled with by the old 
parties, its vote increased from twenty thousand 
to thirty-five thousand. The Associated Press dis- 
patches did not‘generally give the Prohibition vote ; 
special dispatches to the “ Voice,” however, lead 
that organ to claim that in the entire country it 
amounted to two hundred and ninety thousand, or 
forty thousand more than were cast for General 
Fisk in 1888. The interests of the Prohibitionists 
naturally centered in Nebraska, where prohibition 
and license amendments to the Constitution were 
voted upon. How the license amendment fared is 
not yet reported, but prohibition was defeated by 
a majority of nearly forty thousand. The chair- 
man of the Prohibition State Committee attributes 
the defeat in part to the fact that the tickets sent 
out by the three great parties all read in such a 
way as to count against prohibition unless changed 
by the voter. Undoubtedly, however, the chief 
causes of the defeat were the presence of the great 
city of Omaha, overwhelmingly opposed to prohi- 
bition, and the aversion of taxpayers throughout 
the State to paying out of their own pockets the 
public revenues now received from the saloons. 
The fact that, in spite of these considerations, 
eighty thousand votes were cast for prohibition 
makes it clearly the duty of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
which controls the newly elected Legislature, to pass 
a law granting county option. According to How- 
ard’s “ Local Constitutional History of the United 
States,” the local government of Nebraska, more 
than any other State in the North, centers in the 
county organization. There is, therefore, no rea- 
son why county prohibition should not step by step 
dispose of the saloons in Nebraska as effectually as 
it has by universal testimony ia so many States in 
the South. 

: * m * 

Singularly enough, the principal victory of the 
prohibition priuciple in the late elections is not re- 
corded by the organ of the Prohibition party. In 
Kansas the Democrats adopted a resubmission 
platform, and nominated for Governor ex-Governor 
Robinson, who was indorsed by the noisy Republi- 
can resubmissionists. The Republicans and the 
Farmers’ Alliance both nominated stanch Prohibi- 
tionists. The result of the election was that the 
Republican candidate received 106,000 votes; the 
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Alliance candidate, 98,000 ; and the Democratic and 
resubmission candidate 64,000. The Kansas City 
“Star” (Dem.), commenting upon the returns, said: 


‘* The people of Kansas have revolted against the op- 
pressions of the tariff, but at the same time they have re- 
buked the Democratic party. The aggregate of the votes 
cast for the Republican party and the People’s party reveals 
pretty accurately the strength of the opposition to resub- 
mission in Kansas. The Democrats made this a distinct 
issue, and the vote for Robinson shows, at least approxi- 
mately, to what extent the people desire a return to the old 
method of dealing with the liquor question.” 


This defeat, following close upon that in Maine, 
ought to teach the Democratic party and the coun- 
try that the people of this country have no desire 
to take any backward step on the temperance 
issue. Another encouraging feature of the Kan- 
sas election is made the more striking by the 
full returns. While the Republican Governor was 
re-elected, Senator Ingalls carried but twenty-five 
legislative districts out of one hundred and twenty- 
five. In the next Legislature the Alliance will 
have on joint ballot a majority of nineteen over the 
Republicans and Democrats combined. We are 
pleased to see that an occasional contributor to 
The Christian Union is prominently mentioned 
for the United States senatorship. The following 
is from the Kansas City “ Times :” 


‘* As to Ingalls’s successor there has been a great deal of 
speculation. Professor James H. Canfield, of the State Uni- 
versity, is unquestionably the favorite with a large number 
of the Representatives. The manner in which Professor 
Canfield’s name has been brought into the race is a decided 
compliment to him. The first news of a consideration of his 
claims will reach him with the daily papers in the morning.”’ 


The choice of so clear-sighted a thinker upon 
economic questions as Professor Canfield would 
give new dignity and weight to the Alliance move- 
ment. 


* * 
* 


Several months ago we gave our readers an 
account, in one of our contributed articles, of the 
new Messiah who appeared last winter among the 
Indians of the Southwest. There has been a good 
deal of speculation as to the personality of this 
man, but there seems as yet to be no definite in- 
formation. He is evidently making a great im- 
pression, not only on the Indians among whom he 
has appeared, but on others, like the Cheyennes in 
the North, who have heard of him only by re- 
port and through their delegates. The Indians 
report that this new Messiah is preaching the 
doctrines of peace, but the immediate effect of his 
appearance is likely to be a very serious outbreak 
in the Northwest. The restlessness of the different 
tribes has of late become so noticeable, and their 
preparations for war so apparent, that a very gen- 
eral apprehension exists among the army officers of 
imminent trouble. Many of the tribes are always 
half prepared for war, because in one way or an- 
other they are constantly exposed to impositions 
and outrages from the whites. At present this 
temper is intensified by the religious enthusiasm 
which has spread among them. The Indian cere- 
mony known as the “ ghost dance ” has been fol- 
lowed by an intense religious agitation, and this 
agitation is likely to take the form of a religious 
crusade against the whites. Whatever may be 
the teaching of the new Messiah, there is evidently 
a feeling among the Indians that he appears, 
not to bring peace, but a sword, and that the 
time of white supremacy is near its close. Many 
of the Indians believe that they have only to be- 
gin an aggressive warfare to secure the super- 
natural intervention of their Messiah and the con- 
sequent destruction of their enemies. Even so 
sagacious a chief as Sitting Bull has recently said 
that the Indians have no further use for the whites, 
and that the time of the whites is short. Undoubt- 
edly, among the vast majority of the Indians who 
have fallen under this new superstition, there is 
sincere faith in this new teacher, while there are 
chiefs quite ready to take advantege of the credu- 
lity of the tribes. General Miles and the Secretary 
of War evidently regard the situation as critical, 
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and are taking energetic measures to head off any 
possible outbreak. 


It is now semi-officially announced that Mr. Mac- 
Queary is to be put on trial in the Episcopal Church 
on charges of heresy for the doctrines contained in 
his volume entitled “The Evolution of Man and 
Christianity.” He is said to claim that his views are 
within the tolerated limits of the Church, and that 
they are held by other leading men in the Church 
also. These views include a denial of the miracu- 
lous conception and such a spiritualization of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ as amounts to a 
denial of that doctrine as historically held by the 
Church in the past. We should hardly suppose 
these denials consonant with the Apostles’ Creed, 
which is the recognized symbol of the Episcopal 
Church, acceptance of which is a condition even of 
lay membership, and we should doubt rather the 
statement that any considerable number of leading 
men in the Church agree with Mr. MacQueary in 
his denials. Nevertheless, we regret very much 
that any such trial is to take place. This is an 
antiquated method of arriving at the truth, unfitted 
for our age. It may have the effect to set some in 
the Episcopal Church a little more strongly against 
Mr. MacQueary’s opinions, and a corresponding 
effect to. awaken some sympathy for them, grow- 
ing out of personal sympathy for him, but the 
question whether his view is more rational or more 
spiritual than the view now current in the Church 
will not be settled, whatever the result of the trial 
may be. A far better method,and one more in 
consonance with the method of the New Testament, 
would be to leave Mr. MacQueary and his views to 
the test of time in a free field, and without the 
passions and prejudices which an ecclesiastical 


trial is sure to produce. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—Three Nihilists, one of whom 
is a woman, have been sentenced to death in St. 
Petersburg on conviction of having conspired 
against the life of the Czar. The discussion in 
regard to the conduct of the members of Stanley’s 
Rear Guard still continues; during the past week 
there has been printed a sworn statement by 
Jameson’s Arab interpreter, confirming the charge 
that Jameson incited natives to cannibalism and 
took sketches of the proceedings; Jameson’s own 
letter, published in his defense, admits much of the 
horrible story ; the stories of Barttelot’s brutality 
are also confirmed by public extracts from the log 
book of the officers at the Yambuya camp. The 
British torpedo cruiser “Serpent” was last week 
wrecked on the Spanish coast ; out of two hundred 
and seventy-five persons on board only three lives 
were saved. The seventy-seventh birthday of 
Judge Allen G. Thurman was made the occasion 
of a great banquet at Columbus, at which over a 
thousand guests were present ; the principal address 
was made by ex-President Cleveland. It is 
announced that Mrs. Harriet C. Alexander will 
present to Princeton College a building suitable for 
the holding of commencement exercises and for a 
convocation hall generally. Daniel Appleton, of 
the great publishing firm of D. Appleton & Co., 
of this city, died suddenly on November 13.——The 
steel-armored war cruiser “ Maine” was launched 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard on Tuesday. She is the 
largest and most formidable ship in our new navy. 
Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow, Vice-President of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund, writes to us: “The 
names of Englishmen are being solicited to a peti- 
tion to the British Government to use its great in- 
fluence with the Egyptian Government to put a stop 
to the illegal and shocking mutilation of the monu- 
ments and sculptures of old Egypt. A list of 
American names will be forwarded by me to the 
British Museum, to be placed in the proper hands, 
and I ask for signatures from our people for that 
petition.” Dr, Winslow’s address is 525 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 
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GENERAL BOOTH’S PLAN. 


ENERAL Booth’s book, of which we give 
an account elsewhere, in which he opens bis 
plan for the redemption of the “ submerged tenth,” 
is an epoch-making book. That plan may not be 
carried out as he has formulated it; it may be 
better adapted in its details to England than to the 
United States, in whieh latter country some of the 
things which he proposes to accomplish by artifi- 
cial means are being accomplished by natural and 
non-philanthropic means; but its essential princi- 
ple lies at the foundation of any effective and 
far-reaching philanthropy : this, namely, to use the 
waste of modern civilization in providing for the 
men and women whom modern civilization wastes. 
Grant that his plan does not provide a complete 
solution of the problem, since it does not provide for 
the criminal, the insane, the sick and crippled and 
mentally incompetent, or the willfully and deter- 
minedly idle. It is much to provide work for the 
Out-of-Works, and bread to be earned by their own 
industry for the Out-of-Bread. This done, we 
shall be in better condition to know who are left 
and what should be done with them. Grant that 
the sabmerged tenth are mostly submerged by 
some incompetence—mental, moral, or physical— 
by their want of intelligence or thrift or industry 
or perseverance or temperance, the question still 
remains, What shall we do with them? When a 
buffalo in the pack falls, the rest rush over him 
and trample him under foot. When a cab-horse, 
to use General Booth’s illustration, falls in the 
streets of a great city, we unbuckle the harness and 
set him on his feet again. Which shall be the 
example for us to follow: the treatment of the 
buffaloes toward their fellow, or that of humanity 
toward the cab-horse? 

It is equally clear that in any effort to solve the 
problem of pauperism we must accept not merely 
the principles which General Booth formulates, 
and which in our account of his plan are reported 
in his words, but we must also assume certain other 
principles which he assumes, though he does not so 
distinctly formulate them. We must assume that 
pauperism exists; we must not shut our eyes to it ; 
not talk as though it were exaggerated, or were too 
darkly painted, or may be ignored, or treated as a 
mere incident and accident, a part of the necessary 
friction of the machinery of life. We must assume 
that it is not a necessary evil; that itcan be cured ; 
that what can be cured ought not to be endured ; 
that what Christ said is true, ‘The poor ye have 
always with you, and whensoever ye will ye may 
do them good.” We must assume that the only 
real help is self-help; that we do not truly and 
permanently help a man till we have helped him to 
help himself ; that all other help increases the evil 
it mistakenly attempts to remedy, and aggravates 
what it would palliate ; that if we cannot say to these 
paralyzed of society, ‘‘ Take up your bed and walk,” 
and expect them straightway to obey us, neither are 
we to attempt to carry them on beds of ease— 
flowery or otherwise—but we are to furnish them 


with crutches and to start them to limp on one foot . 


if they cannot run on two. We are to assume that 
God has joined religion and philanthropy together, 
and that whenever man attempts to put them 
asunder defeat and disaster is the result. We have 
carried our Bible in one hand and our rations in the 
other ; we have given our food in soup kitchens where 
there was no cheer for the soul, and our prayers 
and hymns and sermons in Sunday-schools and 
mission stations where there was no cheer for the 
body. General Booth puts the two together. In 
every “Shelter” there is nightly held a Salvation 
meeting—as lively a meeting, he tells us, as is 
to be seen in London—with its “ rollicking hymns” 
and its sincere, if crude, testimonies from men and 
women themselves rescued from the submerged 
tenth, that they ‘are as happy as the day is long.” 
To send # man to one headquarters to get food fora 
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hungry stomach, and to another headquarters to get 
cheer for a despairing soul, has been the blunder of 
both our religion and our charity. General Booth 
proposes to fit men for another life by fitting them 
for this; but he proposes always to approach men 
as children of God, heirs of a divine inherit- 
ance, capable of a noble life, and while he is 
putting a coat on their back, or “a hunk of bread”’ 
in their hands, to put also cheer in their hearts and 
a song in their mouths. 

General Booth’s “In Darkest England” is 
more interesting than fiction, more veracious than 
history, more vital than theology. We recommend 
it to the attentive study of every man and woman 
who is engaged in either mission or charitable work, 
and still more to those who are not; for it will be 
strange if it does not prompt in them a desire to 
engage in this work and upon these principles. 








HENRY MARTYN DEXTER. 


yu Henry Martyn Dexter, whose death is an- 
nounced, with the details of his life, ia angther 
column, was for nearly forty years past one of the 
leading religious editors of the United States. In- 
deed, no figure surpasses his in public pre eminence 
in religious journalism, unless it be that of the late 
Dr. S. Irenzeus Prime. He was a man of kindly 
spirit, genial social character, and warm affections, 
and was a fast friend, but never a bitter enemy. 
The editor should be, like the judge, absolutely 
impartial when he takes his pen in hand; to 
use his journal either to serve a friend or to 
gratify an enmity is to misapprehend his function 
and fall short of the difficult ideal of his office. 
We have sometimes thought that Dr. Dexter’s 
warm personal friendship on occasions obscured 
his judgment in the treatment of certain ques- 
tions which should have been treated as wholly 
impersonal. But we do not believe that he ever 
consciously used his journal to gratify a revenge, or, 
indeed, ever harbored a revenge to gratify. His 
nature was wholly kindly, and whatever prejudices 
he had were born of friendship. He was by nature 
open-minded, catholic, and in his sympathies both 
progressive and hopeful. Yet he was a historian 
rather than a prophet, interested in knowing what 
had been or was rather than in forecasting what was 
to be. His journal under his administration was 
therefore neither, on the one hand, an antiquarian 
sheet, devoted to reproducing a past age, nor a pro- 
phetie sheet, devoted to leading on to a future one, 
but rather a historical sheet, recording the current 
opinions and faiths as it recorded the current doings 
of the churches of the time. It thus accurately 
measured the progress in thought and life of its 
constituency. One who desired to get the intellect- 
ual and spiritual history of the Congregational 
churchey during the past forty years could find it 
nowhere so well recorded as in the pages of the 
“ Congregationalist.” 

Dr. Dexter was a Puritan of the Puritans, inter- 
ested in Puritan history, believing in Puritan prin- 
ciples, reverential of Paritan life and character ; 
yet it was the Puritanism of the nineteenth cent- 
ury, not of the eighteenth, or of that of the eight- 
eenth as that was the progenitor and explanation 
of the later Puritanism ; this he always refused to 
regard as degenerate. His attachment to Congre- 
gationalism was primarily rather because that was 
the faith and order of New England Puritanism 
than because of any spiritual principle inherent in 
it; and he was, perhaps, more jealous of any inter- 
ference with the liberty of the churches by interven- 
tion from without, as by prelacy or papacy, than 
he was always quick to discern dangers of ecclesi- 
astical and un-Congregational despotism within. 
But his heart was true, his consecration to liberty 
real and abiding, and whenever he really believed 
that liberty was threatened, he was ready in its 
defense. Uader his leadership, the “ Congrega- 
tionalist ” has not only always held the first place as 
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the organ of the denomination—a place for which 
no other journal has been able successfully to com- 
pete—but has also easily held its place in the very 
front rank of all denominational papers, in a coun- 
try whose religious periodical literature, both in 
quality and in amount, has no equal in Christendom. 
The editor is to a certain extent impersonal, on the 
one hand not receiving the credit of much that he 
says, on the other being credited with much that 
he does not say. Dr. Dexter devoted his energies 
for the last quarter-century almost wholly to his 
journal, his other literary work being rather the 
recreations of an intensely active brain, and in- 
spired by a strong literary and historical enthusi- 
asm. But, though there are many other men in 
New England who have during that time earned a 
wider reputation, we doubt whether there is one 
who has been more influential in the churches of 
Puritan faith and order in the Greater New England 
to which they are chiefly confined. 








THE DIFFICULTY WITH RESCUE 
WORK. 


ft Res discussion of the subject of co operation in 
rescue work among the different Christian bodies 
at the Episcopal Church Congress last week, of which 
we print a report elsewhere, was a free and wigor- 
ous handling of an important matter, and the dif- 
ferent clergymen who participated in it unintention- 
ally contributed to a strong and effective statement- 
of the diffienlty which constantly attends it. Arch- 
deacon Mackay-Smith gave an account of the effort 
to deal with the neglected and outcast population in 
New York City through the common and co-opera- 
tive work of the Protestant parochial clergy, and 
was obliged to confess that out of nearly four hun- 
dred pastors only about twenty-five showed any 
willingness to co-operate in an attempt to reach the 
lapsed and unchurched population. Practically, 
each clergyman was chiefly concerned in looking 
after his own bailiwick, and did not care to extend 
his Christian efforts beyond it. The difficulty goes 
deeper down than a refusal to co-operate with oth- 
ers or a seeming indifference to the lost portion of 
humanity. Undoubtedly, constant and vigorous ef- 
forts are made by individual clergy to reach neg- 
lected people, but none of the eff »rts at common evan- 
gelization which have been put forth seemed to have 
touched the root of the whole matter. Dr. Van De 
Water lifted the Congress to the higher view of 
this co-operation, and frankly and boldly declared 
that the position of the Episcopal Church toward 
other Protestant organizations was largely at the 
root of the whole matter. He charged upon his 
own communion the unwillingness to work with 
other Christians in the general rescue field as the 
chief cause of the antagonisms which different 
Protestant churches allow to influence their own 
conduct, and to maintain separations upon non- 
essentials which have the same effect of breaking 
up united effort as that produced by what many 
regard as essential differences. 

This issue was not solved by any one at the Con- 
gress, but it came up with a persistence which was 
symptomatic, and it indicates that the Episcopal 
conscience on this point is sorely troubled, and that 
liberal and leading men in all schools of thought 
in that communion are feeling the need of a more 
conciliatory position toward other Christian bodies 
than that taken by the House of Bishops in their 
declaration of principles in 1888. The point is 
this : The necessity of ministerial authority is based 
in the Episcopal Church upon historical grounds, 
and is set off sharply against a work in which there 
has been a wonderful blessing vouchsafed to those 
who have not had an authority of the same kind. 
It is felt that the witness of succession in the Apos- 
tolic ministry is made too much of by the one party, 
and that the witness of Christian works is not 
sufficiently appreciated. What is needed is that 
these two parties should come together, and 
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the rescue work is an appeal to them that rises 
infinitely beyond the differences which hold them 
apart. What is needed in this country is the con- 
ciliatory effort of the men in the different Protest- 
ant bodies who shall approach this issue as Chris- 
tian statesmen, and who shall rise to the plane 
where the whole matter can be discussed and 
treated in an apostolic spirit. 

Oar ecclesiastical inheritances have been trans- 
mitted in this country with slight modifications, 
and we have maintained our denominational types 
more distinctly than our theology. The question 
before Christian people is whetHer the non-religious 
part of the nation shall be reached, and this issue is 
greater than any reasoning by which the division 
between the Episcopal and other Christian organi- 
zations is maintained. The plain outlook from the 
Church Congress is that Christian unity must become 
a practical reality before any organized grappling 
with the non-church-going and with the outcast and 
criminal population can be secured. This does not 
supersede individual work, but is the necessary 
leading to it. The thousands of Christian workers 
need to have the united moral spirit of all the 
churches behind them. It is here that the weak- 
ness is found, and when Dr. Van De Water 
pointed out that the question of Church unity must 
be settled before rescue work on a large seale could 
be undertaken, he laid bare the issue which none of 
us have yet fully and helpfully faced. Just what 
can be done it is not easy to say, but if the two 
parties here alluded to would acknowledge the 
reality of what each stands for and could exercise 
a true charity toward what each feels to be the 
deficiency of the other, each taking the best view of 
the situation, it is believed that the difficulties would 
disappear quickly in the atmosphere of a larger 
spirit, and that the way would be speedily found 
for the reconciliation which devout and earnest 
people in all the churches are constantly praying 
for. The commonness of our Christian feeling to- 
day has prepared the way for larger recognition in 
individual churches of what the others are doing, 
and it is through this unity of feeling and corre- 
sponding largeness of view that Christians who 
have stood upon lines of difference are now coming 
together. The day should be hastened when these 
agreements shall take on a strunger and a more 
emphatic character, and the pleadings of millions 
of souls for the help of the Christ who is to them 
afar off add a passionate power to the compulsions 
to unity which are universal in the Christian world. 
Is it not possible. at the call of this reseue work. for 
Christians who do not now think alike to work hand 
in hand for the deliverance of those in whose escape 
from sin they have a common interest and sym- 
pathy ? 


WEIGHED, AND NOT FOUND 
WANTING. 


Our esteemed religious contemporary, The Christian Union, 
does not always weigh its words. For instance: 

** The kind of cynicism which Senator Ingalls has more 
than once exhibited. which sneers at the possibility of honor- 
able polities, is the greatest danger under our system ”’ 

Onur political opinions differ widely from those of Senator 
Ingalls, but we are ready to defend him when he is attacked 
without reason. No man hasa higher sense of personal honor 
than he. There is no man whose word can be relied on more 
thaa his. There is no American more patriotic than he ; 
and there is no politician who would scorn more than he any 
dishonorable transaction or any cheating device. He has 
never been guilty of any such expression as The Christian 
Union attributes to him. 

There is no politics more dishonorable than that of those 
whose ignorance and whose habits set them up as Pharisees. 


—[N. Y. Sun. 
HAT Senator Ingalla said was this: 

‘“‘ The purification of politics is an iridescent dream. 
Government is force. Politics is a battle for supremacy. 
Parties are the armies. The decalogue and the golden rule 
have no place in a political campaign. To defeat the an- 
tagonist and expel the party in power is the purpose.” 

This was said by Senator Inga'ls in a published 
interview, subsequently revised by himself. It has 


been published from Maine to Georgia, and from 
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Sandy Hook to the Golden Gate, and neither re- 
tracted nor denied. It is now too late for any 
denial not over his own name; and, as death-bed 
repentance is always suspicious, even such denial 
wou'd require explanation of the delay. 

The only fault with the words of The Christian 
Union quoted by the “Sun” is that they were not 
heavy enough. 


A BETTER WAY. 


HERE are few more bitter experiences in life 
than those great disappointments which from 
time to time thwart the most carefully laid plans, 
and for the moment act like a blight on one’s faith 
and hope. It not unfrequently happens that a 
work which seemed to be cumulative, and to rep- 
resent a divine plan in a man’s life, and which he 
came to feel, therefore, must succeed, is suddenly 
arrested, suspended, and perhaps ended. In such 
an hour one feels as if there were nothing stable 
enough to engross one’s energies or certain enough 
to involve deeply one’s affections and aspirations. 
There comes, with such an experience, one of those 
violent disruptions which seem at the moment to 
break life into pieces and convert what promised 
to be an orderly sequence of growth into a mass 
of fragments. But there is a fallacy which we 
sooner or later discover in our feeling of despair 
and our sense of helplessness. There is always a 
larger plan in which our smaller plan is enfolded, 
and it often happens that the success of the larger 
plan involves the failure of the smaller one. To 
build the house is more than the carving of some 
individual stone, and it often happens that that 
which at the moment seemed to be the support 
and central feature of the whole structure is after- 
wards discovered, in a broader view, to be only a 
subordinate part. Many a man looks back to the 
failure of some plan upon which he had set his 
heart, the suspension of some work on which his 
whole energy had fastened, as the very beginning of 
his fortunes. It often happens that men are driven 
with blinded eyes and halting feet into the paths 
which are to bring them to the heights of useful- 
ness and sometimes of renown. It was doubtless a 
terrible blow to Dante to be banished from Florence. 
It seemed like failure of all the possibilities of his 
life. Bat in that banishment the Divine Comedy 
was written, and it is quite certain that, without the 
bitterness. the anguish, and the discipline which were 
part of the banishment, the great poem could not 
have sounded the awful depths of suffering and sin. 
It was a great deal to lose Florence, but it was a 
great deal more to be qualified to write the Divine 
Comedy. Our ways are often painful and perilous. 
They are far apart from the pleasant paths that we 
would choose ; but the pleasant paths lead along the 
lowlands, and the perilous paths ascend the mount- 
ains. 














THE GREEK CHURCHES AND THE 
PORTE. 


Bivins closing of the Greek churches in Turkey, 
ordered by the Cicumenical Synod in Con- 
stantinople last month, threatens serious disturb- 
ance in that country. This step was taken osten- 
sibly as a protest against the refusal of the Turkish 
Government to reaffirm certain civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal rights and privileges granted to the Greek 
Church in times past. These rights and privileges 
have, however, never in reality been withdrawn ; 
the nearest thing to it was a suggestion several 
years ago that their existence was incompatible 
with the laws in force in the Turkish Empire. 
Consequently the true motive for the act of the 
Synod must be sought elsewhere. Happily, it is 
within reach. The act is, in fact, due to the Porte's 
appointment, at the request of Bulgaria, of three 
Bulgarian bishops in the Turkish province of 
Macedonia. Wide apart as this cause and effect 
may appear, their connection is direct and close, 
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although an adequate explanation involves a disen- 
tanglement of the intricate politics of the Balkan 
peninsula. The interest of Bulgaria in the welfare 
of the Macedonian Bulgars is not purely philan- 
thropic; she did not secure the appointment of the 
bishops because they were entitled to it under the 
Treaty of Berlin, nor because it would put an end 
to a discontent and an agitation that might in time 
set the southeastern part of Europe in a blaze of 
insurrection; her aim was to promote her own 
political plans. She is ambitious, not only to re- 
establish her nationality, but to become the leader 
of a Balkan confederation, to include Servia and 
Montenegro, as well as Albania and Macedonia 
and the other European provinces of the Sultan. 
But to this scheme three nations are unalterably 
opposed— Russia, Servia, and Greece. 

As the self-proclaimed friend of oppressed nation- 
alities, Russia used to take a deep interest in the 
welfare of the Bulgarians. Indeed, she undertook 
her last war with Turkey with the avowed purpose 
of delivering them from the curse of Ottoman rule. 
Upon the conclusion of that contest, she proposed 
to make them independent of Constantinople and 
to enlarge their dominions by the addition of Mac- 
edonia. This touching exhibition of generosity 
occurred at the time she supposed them to be over- 
whelmed with a sense of unrequitable gratitude. 
She supposed also that they were longing to enjoy 
the blessings of Russian rule, and were only waiting 
for the opportunity to declare themselves the loyal 
subjects of the Czar. But she soon discovered that 
she was the victim of a gross delusion. When she 
learned that the Bulgarians had no idea of merging 
their nationality with her own; when she saw them 
in 1885 annex Eastern Roumelia in furtherance of 
their dream of a Balkan confederation under their 
leadership. then her friendship turned to enmity ; 
then she did all in her power to annoy them, over- 
throwing P: ince Alexander in 1886, and conspiring 
with Major Panitza, who was shot not long ago for 
treason, to overthrow Prince Ferdinand. The Rus- 
sians fought with all their diplomatic might and skill 
in intrigue to prevent the appointment of the Mace- 
donian bishops ; for they knew that this appointment 
would place Bulgaria before the world as the suc- 
ce-sful protector of oppressed Bulgarians, that it 
would give her a prestige in Macedonia that would 
lead the people of that province to seek, when the op- 
portune moment came, a union with their benefactor. 
They went so far as to denounce Prince Ferdinand 
as a usurper, to threaten the Porte with the col- 
lection of the war indemnity due them, and even 
to interfere actively in the affairs of the Balkan 
peninsula if necessary to get their money. It was 
due to their instigation also that Greece and Servia 
entered their protest against the concession to Bul- 
garia. 

In these petty States Russia found willing agents ; 
for they were jealous of the growing power and im- 
portance of Bulgaria. Like this principality, they 
were competitors for the European possessions of 
the Sultan ; like this principality, too, they desire 
to exert a predominating influence in Macedonia 
and to become the heirs of that province. Al- 
though natural rivals, their common hostility to the 
plans of Bulgaria made them fast friends and 
ready to join Russia, from whom they have noth- 
ing to expect, to stir up the opposition of the 
Greek Patriarch. He, too, presented his protest 
against the appointment of the Macedonian bishops, 
and when he saw that it had no more effect on the 
Porte than t!e other protests, he resigned his 
office. The Porte, however, was still obdurate; it 
still refused to rescind the appointments. 

But, in spite of the evident determination of the 
Porte to stand by its act of justice at all hazards, 
the enemies of Bulgaria resolved to make one more 
effort to secure the revocation of the appointments 
and to destroy the prestige of their energetic young 
rival. This effort took shape in the resolution of 
the (Ecumenical Synod to close all the Greek 
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churches in Turkey. Such a step, it was hoped, 
would provoke an agitation among the orthodox 
Greeks that would force the Turkish Government 
to withdraw from the position that it had taken. 
It has, as was anticipated, produced great excite 
ment among the Greek population of the Empire 

and at Galata the other day the Greek communi- 
cants, in spite of the interference of the police, 
broke open a church and held services. The gen- 
eral adoption of this policy would, of course, cause 
the Porte much trouble; and if persisted in long 
enough and violently enough, it might precipitate 
another war in the Balkan peninsula, and lead to 
another modification of the map of that part of 
Europe. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator has a vague impression that Herbert 
Spencer bas somewhere said—doubtless in a more sci- 
entific form—that life depends upon the adaptation of 
the individual to his environment. Certainly happi- 
ness does; and we are all trying to make such adapta- 
tion in our own case, either by Paul’s method, which is 
to adapt the individual to his environment —expressed 
by him somewhat more intelligibly though less scientific- 
ally in the phrase, “I have learned in whatever state 
I am therewith to be content”—or by the more usual 
but less successful attempt to adapt the environment to 
the individual. These somewhat prosaic and common- 
place reflections receive a‘humorous and every-day illus- 
tration in the following narrative which the Spectator has 
received from one of his circle of readers and friends : 


My friend had taken a good deal of time to consider, 
and was rather late in marrying. He was acollege man 
and had lived wholly in his books, and, if the truth must 
pe told, he knew very little about practical affairs in 
every-day life. He had just married an interesting 
young woman, who had a handsome fortune of her own, 
and who had spent her days between New York and 
Newport, ina gay round of fashionable life. These 
two people took it into their poetical, fanciful, unprac- 
tical heads that they would like to try my mode of life 
for one summer—it would be something so new, so 
unusual—and they desired me to procure a house for 
them in my country, far away from the railroad—the 
country I love dearly, with its wide stretch of green 
meadow, its tumbling stone walls, its old deserted farm- 
houses, its pine woods where the whippoorwiils sing, 
and where the orioles swing their hammocks on the 
scattering elms without fear of the city boy’s intrusion 
or the huntsman’s shotgun. I said, “ You will not like 
my country ; you would weary of it inaday. Why, 
there are no shops, there are no boulevards ; there is no 
fine dressing. One can wear a chintz wrapper week in 
and week out. The only life you will see will be perhaps 
two farm wagons in a day pass your door; occasion- 
ally a wheelbarrow or a load of hay may go mopiag by 
on the narrow, dusty road, but thatis all. There is one 
little grocery, where the post-office is kept with the mo- 
lasses and salt fish, the vinegar and the calico; there 
is one small, bare, white meeting-house, with the paint 
mostly washed off,a dilapidated schoolhouse, and a 
blacksmith’s shop ; these make the village, and a few 
scattered, forlorn farmhouses make the town, and the 
people match the buildings. They are old and sleepy, 
all ambition gone long ago, and all the iaterest in life 
long since departed. What could you do in sucha 
place ?” 

After this vivid description of my country life my 
friends both exclaimed,‘ How enchanting, how entranc- 
ing!” “ We'll to-morrow to fresh woods and pastures 
new !” 

Well,” I said, “ I have given you fair notice. I have 
told you just what it is, and now, if you choose to go, 
you must not complain ; you go with your eyes wide 
open.” 

The honse was soon settled upon ; there were plenty 
of houses built a century ago, and deserted by the 
young people who had found life too hard on the old 
worn-out farms, and had gone to seek their fortunes in 
more promising fields. It was not difficult, with a 
little imagination, to invest with romance and mystery 
any old house with gable roof and small windows, an 
ancient well-sweep and an overhanging elm ; they 
all looked as if they might be inhabited by ghosts and 
goblins. 

My friends arrived on a Saturday night quite late. 
The old shed which stood for the railway station where 
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they alighted, some miles from their prospective 
summer home—with a retinue of servants, innumer- 
able trunks, and an aged invalid mother—was quite 
remote from any other house. It was lighted with one 
kerosene lamp which sent forth sickening odors of oil 
and smoke. The bride gave one despairing look at her 
husband, and said, “ Do get a carriage as soon as possi- 
ble, my dear.” 

The station boy, guiltless of waistcoat or jacket, his 
trousers held very slightly by one suspender or gallows, 
as the natives called it, draw!ed out : “‘ There ain’t no 
teams here at this time o’ night ; there ain’t never no 
carriages ; sometimes there is a cart ye can git, if 
there happens to be a man ‘long here ’bout the time 
the cars comes in.” 

“Good heavens, Harry, what are we to do? Boy, 
can’t you get a vehicle of some sort to take us to 
town ?” 

“ There ain’t no town in four mile o’ here.” 

“ You must go and get something that will take us 
to the Smith place.” 

The boy was heavily bribed, and went on a dog 
trot to a neighboring farm half a mile distant and 
borrowed a hay-rigging with an ancient horse. 

Soon the family, consisting of seven people, with 
trunks for seats, started. There was silence in the hay- 
rack for awhile, and then my lady said to the boy who 
was guiding the tired old nag with a pair of rope reins : 

“ Boy, you must get some chickens and six loaves 
of bread, some eggs and milk and bacon and groceries, 
to last over Sunday.” 

“ There ain’t no chickens to sell in this ’ere place, 
and the store don’t keep open Saturday nights.” 

“Oh, Harry, dear, what shall we do? I amalmost 
starved now. Where are we to get our supper ?” 

“ Really, I don’t know, my dear ; we must make the 
best of the situation. Weare in for it, and we cannot 
get away to-night if we would.” 

With a forced, sepulchral smile my lady said, “ What 
fools we mortals be !” 

An hour’s drive brought them to the house which was 
to be their home for three months. I had taken upon 
myself the neighborly privilege of lighting the kero- 
sene lamps in the house, and kindling the fire in the 
great open fireplace in the front room, so that it might 
not seem altogether cheerless when my friends should 
arrive. It had not occurred to me that a small army 
could swoop down upon me late Saturday night, without 
the slightest preparation for supper or for Sunday. 
1 no sooner learned the situation than I started off 
my maid-of-all- work to the nearest farmhouse to borrow 
bread. I myself ran in another direction over to Mis’ 
Bragg’s, my nearest neighbor and most intimate friend 
in Hillsberry, to use all my arts and graces to persuade 
her to rob her cherished roost and give me some 
chickens. I knew it would require all my rhetoric, and 
I was not mistaken. She pleaded the lateness of the 
hour, and the difficulty of seeing in the darkness. She 
said : “Some o’ my hens is settin’, and I couldn’t dis- 
turb ‘um, and I shouldn’t think o’ killin’ a layin’ hen, 
and my chickens ain’t old enough to kill.” 

* Bat,” I said, in my most persuasive tones, “ these 
people are my friends, and it is Saturday night, and 
they have nothing to eat. I have sent nearly everything 
I have in the house, and I felt sure you would ac- 
commodate me, Mis’ Bragg, and let me have a few 
chickens.” 

* Well,” said Mis’ Bragg, “maybe I hadn’t ought 
to say it, but it duse appear to me that city folks 
hain’t more ’n half common sense. Howsomever, to 
please you, I’ll take my candle out to the roost and see 
what I can du.” 

My heart began to lighten as I saw her receding fig- 
ure, with her night cap on (it was far beyond the time 
that Hillsberry folks went to bed), with a light in her 
hand that could scarcely be discerned from one of the 
fireflies on the meadow. I waited patiently for Mis’ 
Bragg’s return ; and presently my efforts and pa- 
tience were rewarded by seeing Mis’ Bragg approach 
with her apron inclosing something which I fondly 
hoped to be what I had come for. A squawk and a tussle 
revealed to my waiting eyes one lank, ancient hen, 
which Mis’ Bragg informed me had been “ kinder ailin’” 
for some days back. She was “’most afeared ’twas 
goin’ to have the pip, and the pip was a drefful thing to 
git in among fowls.” She said, “If that’ll du for the 
city folks, they can have it.” 

The neck-wringing process had been performed be- 
fore she came in from the hen-roost, so I was saved 
that painful sight, though, as I took the poor, flutter- 
ing hen in my hand to convey it to my friends, it still 
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struggled and kicked, and, as I flew through the dark- 
ness with my prey, painful and embarrassing as the 
situation was, I could but smile at the thought of pre- 
senting to my friends—a family of seven, for a Sabbath 
repast—one ancient, sickly hen. 

My husband, taking amore mannish view of the ridic- 
ulous situation, remarked as I entered, “It is but fair, 
my dear, that we should share in this plunder, and ap- 
propriate some part for our owa Sunday dinner, having 
given up all we had provided for ourselves,” and he 
proceeded to detach one leg from the poor quivering 
fowl, and by the other he took it gracefully up, and 
conveyed it with professorial dignity and great solem- 
pity across the field, to the strangers within our gates, 
and laid it tenderly down upon the table. This was 
too much ; we all burst into hilarious laughter, and 
proceeded to make the best of a very trying situation- 
Sunday proved a bright and pleasant day, and with 
the borrowing from every neighbor within a mile, and 
with such articles of food as the station boy could col- 
lect, the day passed with tolerable comfort to our city 
friends. 

As the quiet summer days went on, my husband and 
I decided that the atmosphere in which our friends had 
lived had not fitted them for the rural life which we so 
much enjoyed, where the singing birds and the chirping 
crickets, the blue sky and the fleecy clouds, the wild- 
flowers, the beautiful ferns, and the great soughing 
pines, the little babbling brooks, and the thousand 
pleasant sounds and sights of pastoral life, give us more 
real pleasure every day than we could get in a year 
of dancing and dressing and eating at any fashionable 
resort. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 


ELL! it was a stunning surprise, the election 
in Massachusetts. Both parties expected, I 
think, a Democratic shower, but neither party 
anticipated a deluge, the Democrats even less than 
the Republicans. The topic is still uppermost, not 
in political cireles only, but among all the people. 
Two or three of the most remarkable phenomena 
deserve special mention. Although, as I said two 
weeks ago, the “ Mugwump” has disappeared from 
public view in this State, he is evidently not ex- 
tinct. That is to say, the independent voter is very 
much alive. Observe this significant fact: while 
Governor-elect Russell’s plurality reaches close to 
10,000, the Republican candidate for Lieutenant- 
Governor was elected by a plurality of nearly 5,000, 
and all the Republican candidates on the State 
ticket were successful, and to a nearly equal degree, 
except those for Governor and Auditor. In the lat- 
ter case defeat was wholly owing to the discovery, 
after nomination, that the Republican designated 
for the position was implicated during the war in 
what seemed well-grounded eharges of having de- 
frauded the Government. His name was therefore 
dropped from the ticket by forced resignation and 
another substituted ; but the discarded candidate 
had many friends, who believed him innocent and 
badly used by the party, and who saw to it that the 
substitute was defeated. 

It seems plain, upon a careful scrutiny of the 
returns, that the unexampled and unexpected over- 
turn in regard to the office of Governor was ae- 
complished much less by actual changes of party 
allegiance than by the assertion of a right to ad- 
minister rebuke to a party with which, neverthe- 
less, the majority of voters still wish to be, in the 
main, identified. Yet it will not do to minimize 
altogether the lesson of the Massachusetts ballots. 
Though the State ticket of the Republicans was 
elected, with the two exceptions noted, and by plu- 
ralities not much less than those of two years ago, 
seven out of twelve Congressmen-elect are Demo- 
crats, and that party has enormously increased its 
relative strength inthe Legislature. Never before, 
since the organization of the Republican party in 
Massachusetts, has it lost so large a measure of 
power within the State. Until now, the opposition 
has, in the course of thirty years, only twice elected 
a Governor; and in both instances on issues of an 
almost purely local nature: Governor Gaston on 
the prohibition question, and Governor Butler as 
the special champion of the labor interest. In nei- 
ther instance was the party complexion of the leg- 
islature or of the Congressional delegation essen- 
tially affected. 

Undoubtedly the most potent cause of Republi- 
can revolt was dissatisfaction with the McKinley 
bill and with the high protectionist policy generally. 
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The demand for “free raw materials” has been 
during a number of years persistently made for, 
and to a less extent by, Massachusetts manufactur- 
ers. About a year ago no small sensation was 
caused by the appearance of the name of Mr. Oli- 
ver Ames, the then Republican Governor, on a peti- 
tion to Congress asking that the tariff duty be 
removed from coal and iron. Free wool is another 
demand that grows more urgent and extensive in 
this State each year. All things considered, per- 
haps the most astounding single feature of last elec- 
tion was the defeat of Congressman Greenhalge, the 
young, brilliant, and popular Republican member 
who represents the Lawrence and Lowell district, 
and the choice in his place of Mr. M. T. Stevens, of 
Andover, on the Democratic ticket. Mr. Stevens 
is a manufacturer who is said to employ two thou- 
sand people in producing goods to the value of two 
million dollars per annum. Well may protection- 
ists exclaim that their cause is wounded in the house 
of its friends ! 

Although comparatively little is publicly said about 
it, I have the strongest reasons for believing that 
thousands of independent Republicans intended their 
votes for Governor and Congressmen to express their 
profound dissatisfaction with what they consider the 
cavalier way in which the present Administration 
has treated its own most solemn, voluntary pledges 
to abide by the principles of Civil Service Reform, 
and to seek to extend the application of those 
principles. 


' The religious sensation of the past fortnight in 
Boston has been the preaching of “ Father” Igna- 
tius, an Anglican “monk,” over whom “society” 
went into raptures at Newport last summer. A 
newspaper description says : ‘“ The reverend father 
is the most extraordinary mixture of the medieval 
monk, the Methodist revivalist and exhorter, the 
Anglican Catholic, and the modern Churchman that 
can be imagined. He is an impressive figure, with 
his closely shaven head, his ascetic, intellectual 
face, his monk’s robe and knotted cord, his beads 
and crucifix, and his sandaled feet.” 

The public press of this city has given much 
attention to the fact that Bishop Paddock declined 
to allow this Anglican priest to officiate in any 
Episcopalian church within the diocese of Mas- 
sachusetts; the ground of refusal being that the 
Church does not look with favor upon attempts to 
revive monasticism. Naturally, sides are taken in 
the controversy, some blaming and others praising 
the Bishop’s stand. Horticultural Hall has been 
the scene of the monk’s ministrations, for the most 
part, although the doors of Tremont Temple were 
opened to him last Tuesday afternoon. Whatever 
one may think of the tonsure, the girdle, the san- 
dals, the medizval robe, and all that, or of she 
vaunted title of “monk ”—and few think less of 
them than your correspondent—there is no denying 
that, wholly apart from such frippery, Father 
Ignatius preaches the Gospel of Christ with mar- 
velous fervor, simplicity, and power, to audiences 
limited only by the possibility of getting within the 
sound of his voice. 


The Methodists are having this week another 
great convention in Boston. It is the annual meet- 
ing of the Missionary Committee, a body answering 
in many respects to the American Board, but hav- 
ing a wider range of functions, since the entire 
missionary management of the denomination, both 
home and foreign, is in the hands of this Commit- 
tee. The entire bench of bishops is entitled to be 
present, ex officio, and nearly all are here. Other 
members in attendance, including many of the lead- 
ing men in the Church, bring the whole body up to 
a membership of about sixty. On Monday even- 
ing the event closes with a banquet in Music Hall, 
for which nine hundred covers will be laid. 


The movement to establish a branch in Boston 
of the American Institute of Sacred Literature has 
proved a grand success.——Journalism has sus- 
tained a great loss by the death of Mr. Alphonso 
Ross, the Nestor of the profession in Boston, a 
gentleman greatly esteemed for qualities of head 
and heart. During the past thirty years, up to a 
recent date, he has been the financial editer of the 
“Daily Advertiser.” Beginning on Sunday, the 
16th, Berkeley Temple is to hold a five days’ cele- 
bration of its three years’ work. The programme 
is a most invitingone. Berkeley Temple has ample 
cause to make merry and beglad. From a hazard- 
ous beginning, and through unsparing and unseru- 
pulous opposition, it has passed into a large place 
of assured success and brilliant achievement. 

M. C. A. 








NOVEMBER 20, 1890. 
THANKSGIVING. 


By KatTHarinE Lee Batzs. 


T° give God thanks when brief, oblivious nights 
The tranquil eve and blithesome morning part, 
Easy as lark-song that. But how when smites 
The mace of sorrow, stings the malice-dart ? 
Ah, unbelieving heart ! 


To give God thanks in words—this is not hard. 
But incense of the spirit—to distill 
From hour to hour the cassia and the nard 
Of fragrant life, his praises to fulfill ? 
Alas, inconstant will ! 








THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONGRESS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


N its pleasant and profitable journeyings, the 
Church Congress returned to Philadelphia to 
find the same cordial hospitality as greeted it 
fifteen years ago. Those who were present at the 
first Congress, held in New York October, 1874, 
when the experiment of freer speech was antici- 
pated with forebodings lest something should hap- 
pen to something, have seen this week a fresh dem- 
onstration of the fact that the Congress serves a 
useful purpose. And if so be this statement seem 
too moderate to any who believe that man was made 
for the Church Congress, it may be pardoned on 
the ground that the writer has only reached the stage 
of belief that the Church Congress was made for 
man. If some men may be charged with making 
a fad of the Congress, it must be remembered 
that some men even toy with a General Conven- 
tion. 

In that meeting in New York in 1874, one of the 
subjects was “ The Relation of the Church to other 
Christian Bodies,” and another was “ Mutual 
Christian Obligations of Capital and Labor ;” while 
in the following year, at the Philadelphia meeting, 
“The Relation of the Church to the Working 
Classes” was discussed. Thus early the Congress 
showed its purpose to make clear the fact that 
clergymen of the Episcopal Church, despite an im- 
pression to the contrary in certain quarters, are not 
afraid to handle questions which are later in time 
than such safe inquiries as, Did Joseph know his 
brethren? The Congress has once more welcomed 
men of various schools of thought; has listened 
eagerly ; has borne patiently an occasional and slight 
tendency to be dull; has looked over “the high 
fence,” as one of the writers put it, and “seen that 
it is not all waste land on the other side.”’ 

The opening service in St. Stephen’s Church 
was made memorable by a sermon from Bishop 
Clark, of Rhode Island, who pleaded in a noble 
way for a “strong, earnest, manly, and intelligent 
defense ” of the “ citadel of our religion.” “It is 
impossible,” said the Bishop, “that any of the 
formal defenses of revelation that were written 
years ago should meet the necessities of the case in 
this nineteenth century ; and, in fact, some of the 
ancient pieces of ordnance would be likely to ex- 
plode in our hands if we should venture to fire 
them off.” Bishop Whittaker cordially weleomed 
the members to the homes and hearts of his peo- 
ple, and took occasion to point out the proper pro- 
cedure of the Congress in fulfilling its mission. 
“ The student of religion,” exclaimed the Bishop, 
“takes the wrong road when he prefers the pursuit 
after truth to the truth itself.” After the Bishop’s 
address, the Rev. Dr. G. D. Wildes, the laborious 
and most efficient General Secretary, spoke of the 
good work done by the Congress since its last 
meeting in Philadelphia, and made mention in an 
affecting way of the members who have died within 
the past two years. 

The work of the Congress began in the evening 
with the discussion of a subject which would have 
gladdened the hearts of Concord philosophers ; 
namely, “ Grounds of Certitude in Philosophy and 
Religion.” The opening paper was by the Rev. 
Dr. Huntington, of Grace Church, New York. No 
utterance of the Congress surpassed it in clearness, 
conciseness, and “ gracious ability.” He made the 
grounds of certitude to be vision, inference, and 
witness, and under these heads discoursed ade- 
quately and attractively. One of the surprises of 
the Congress was an address on this subject by the 
Rev. W. M. Groton, of Westerly, R. 1. a young 
man whose scholarship and force as a speaker will 
no doubt, in time, make Rhode Island, even with 
its varied magnitudes, too small a State for his 
proper sphere. The Rev. Dr. Harris, of Brooklyn, 
likewise made a striking address. 
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This letter, let it be said in passing, is not a 
catalogue, but chiefly a record of impressions, and 
so there is no need to dwell on what each writer 
and speaker had to offer. The first day of the 
Congress gave promise of the vigor, alertness, com- 
prehensiveness, and practical bearing ef the dis- 
cussions that fallowed. 

“ Practical Co-operation with other Christian 
Bodies in ‘ Rescue Work’” was discussed in the 
morning of the second day of the Congress. This 
is a theme which, often dealt with in substance, is 
apt to insure emphasis rather than freshness in 
treatment. ‘ We Want to be One” might well be 
the title of a Christian unity, and all would be ready 
to sing it. But when practical union of religious 
bodies is proposed, there is apt to be an element 
slightly imaginative and romantic in the discussion. 
The Congress, however, heard a rather more hard- 
headed presentation of the doctrine of unity than 
is usual. The Rev. Clarence Buel, of Maryland, 
classed as a moderate High Churchman, gave the 
first paper, and bluntly said: “The time has gone 
by when we of the Apostolic Church can afford to 
refuse to co-operate with other Christian bodies in 
the work of the Master.” But he was careful to 
remark, with proper pride, that the Episcopal Church 
was better equipped than any other for rescue 
work, taking the phrase in its broadest sense. He 
urged particularly a larger sympathy and co-opera- 
tion on the part of Churchmen with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association work. All this was 
heartily applauded. If Christian unity be only a 
lovely vision, it seemed very real throughout the 
discussion. Schism, it may be for this occasion 
only, was spelled with a small “ s.” 

Archdeacon Mackay-Smith. of New York, read 
effectively a taking paper. He took the audience 
with him even through a eulogy of the Salvation 
Army. One movement in rescue work in New 
York was described in its almost pathetic meager- 
ness, where a circular sent to over three hundred 
ministers received a favorable reply from only about 
ascore. Ina large number of cases there was no 
answer. This illustrated his assertion that city 
pastors in general have not an adequate apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the work of saving those 
who may not be ready to acknowledge that they 
need salvation. In this discussion, as throughout 
the Congress, New York had a proper prominence. 
The Archdeacon’s eloquent appeal was touchingly 
and tellingly seconded by Mr. Charles James Wills, 
of New York, while the Rev. Dr. George R. Van 
De Water, one of the metropolitan clergy, pictured 
co-operation so vividly that it seemed to have come, 
while rescue work appeared the most delightful 
thing in the world. In holding missions he has 
best reached men in gathering places outside of 
church buildings. Before the speaker was done he 
had impressed the audience as being himself a sort 
of condensed Salvation Army when on a mission 
tour. 

The Rev. Mr. Lines, of New Haven, in a sensible 
fashion, deprecated too much talk about “slums,” 
and warned his hearers against the danger of ideal- 
izing the degraded. He declared he had never met 
the type of individual often described in the news- 
papers when they fluently picture the vilest of man- 
kind. “The way to resume is to resume” was 
said in the days when a return to specie payments 
was debated. The way to co-operate is to co-oper- 
ate was the substance of the conclusions reached by 
the writers and speakers. That is to say, join 
Christian men, whatever they call themselves, in 
trying to save a bad man or a bad neighborhood, 
and the problem, in a measure, is solved. A Har- 
vard professor described minutely to his medical 
class a particular disease, and closed by saying, 
‘“‘ Gentlemen, you will never meet in your practice 
just such a disease as I have described.” There is 
inevitable variation. The Christian unity we have 
theorized about we shall never see, but it will be a 
real oneness some day, in some world. 

The dissection of that “ horrid monster,” a Trust, 
was set down for the evening of the second day, 
and a large audience, which hoped to be duly 
shocked, was ready when the knife was to be ap- 
plied. The first to take the work in hand was the 
Rev. Dr. Greer, of St. Bartholomew’s, New York, 
but, to the general surprise, it was soon found that 
he was not going to use the knife in the expected 
way, because it was evident that he did not regard 
Trusts as monsters. His dissection of a Trust may 
be thus summarized: Competition has been pushed 
too far, and combinations of capital have been the 
natural result. These combinations do not neces- 
sarily mean monopoly. There is, too, a partial 
untruth in referring them to greed and avarice. 
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Farthermore, Trusts may exist without a high pro- 
tective tariff. This union of industrial forces, which 
were formerly divided, tends to a saving of labor 
and a use of the newest improvements. If it be 
asked, How can a Trust be kept from running up 
prices to an unreasonable height? it may be an- 
swered that a business enterprise will in time de- 
stroy itself if it charges more than a reasonable 
profit on the articles with which it has todo. Trusts 
have a tendency to better the industrial condition, 
and, though they have some objectionable features, 
the good they do is to become more and more ap- 
parent as these features are done away with. 
Trusts are not sporadic. They have come to stay. 
The trend is toward the solidarity of business. The 
paper was a persuasive presentation of the unpop- 
ular side of the question, and cast in the succinct 
and self-interpreting style of which Dr. Greer is a 
master. 

Dr. Greer’s view was taken also, in substance, 
by Rathbone Gardner, Esq., of Providence, and 
Mr. C. Norman Fay,-of Chicago. The latter was 
once a member of a Chicago combination, and 
could talk out of abundant experience on the sub- 
ject. As this agreeable speaker, in evening dress, 
calmly pictured the fine future for business if only 
Trusts, honestly administered, were given a chance, 
many of the audience seemed to feel that it was 
competition and not combination that ought to be 
held up as the “awful example.” 

The popular side of the question waa treated by 
Judge D. C. Calvin, of New York, and Joseph 
Packard, Jr , Esq., of Baltimore. Judge Calvin gave 
an interesting sketch of Trusts as set forth in law, 
and then denounced the principle and practice of 
huge combinations that“ widen the breach between 
the rich and the poor.” Mr. Packard declared 
that the very excuses the Trusts give for their 
formation form the accusations against them. 
Trusts have the old pirate ery: “ Join our band, or 
walk the plank.” The robber spirit must be put 
down. 

It was a revelation and a matter of mild agita- 
tion that the defense of Trusts could proceed so 
far in a gathering of this sort as to challenge any 
one, as did one speaker, to preduce evidence that 
Trusts had bought legislators. Happily, no one ap- 
peared to insist that Trusts were really evangel- 
ical agencies whose mission was the conversion of 
ex-competitors or prospective rivals. No doubt 
some men, possible in their haste, may say that 
any defense of Trusts by Churchmen, if only on 
economic grounds, will make it harder to reach 
wage men and women, or, to put it in trade lan- 
guage, will lessen the competition among poor 
people to obtain “the best gifts” of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Few oatside of the Episcopal Church, save stu- 
dents of things ecclesiastical, will care to be told 
about the discussion of the question, ‘‘ Do we need 
a Provincial System?” It gave an opportunity for 
some wisdom and a little wit to be uttered, but 
here, as at every test point of the Congress, it was 
evident that the High Churchmen were largely in 
the minority. If the colloquialism be pardoned, 
“ kickers ” against ecclesiasticism were in high fa- 
vor at every session of the Congress. “A Low- 
Broad Church Congress,” one named the gathering ; 
but let it be recorded just here, on the testimony of 
one of the chief officials of the Congress, that invi- 
tations to High Churchmen have been numerous, 
though the acceptances have been so few as to de- 
prive the Congress in a measure of the representa- 
tive character its founders had in mind. 

“Conditions of Church Growth in Foreign 
Lands” was a subject that gave an opportunity 
for an expression of divergent views, and the expecta- 
tion of a mild sensation was gratified. Bishop Cole- 
man, of Delaware, and the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks 
represented, in chief, the High Churchmen and 
the Low and Broad Churchmen, respectively, while 
the Rev. Dr. R. H. McKim and the Rev. William 
Kirkus also spoke mainly in the vein of Dr. Brooks. 
It was a field night, and a large and enthusiastic 
audience was gathered. Bishop Coleman believes that 
church order as well as the fundamentals of the Cath- 
olic faith should be presented by the missionaries 
to the heathen, while Dr. Brooks felt that if the Lord 
wished the heathen to be Episcopalians they would 
become such in due time. There is no need pri- 
marily, said he, in substance, for the threefold 
order of our Church to be established on heathen 
ground. The unfolding of Christianity in its sim- 
plicity, this first and chiefly ; organization, as the 
Episcopal Church understands and practices it, 
being a secondary matter. But Bishop Coleman 
insisted that the missionary must emphasize the 
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fact that he represented a historie church as well’as 
epcke of the Christ of history. the Saviour of the 
world. In short, here was a radical and, as some 
would say. an unreeoncilable disagreement, as was 
to be anticipated. Dr. Brook< spoke with less than 
his usual force, but with even more than bis cus- 
tomary breadth of view. and with almost defiant 
liberality. Dr. Brooks cordially joined the other 
speakers in insisting that missionaries would make 
a fatal blunder if they failed to recognize and adapt 
the good to be found in heathen systems. As Dr. 
McKim declared. not everything in heathen sys- 
tems is of the devil. A striking thought in Dr. 
Brooks's address was that the architecture of a mis- 
sionary country should be followed, as far as may 
be, in building Christian churches there. Cheap 
imitations of our American architecture seemed to 
him particularly unde-irable. 

In pleading for the use of simple Christian lan- 
guage by the missionaries rather than dogmatic 
expressions, the Rev. William Kirkus suggested 
that the Thirty-nine Artieles would scarcely take the 
same hold of a heathen as the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. Dr. Brooks—to return to his re- 
mark+—pietared a group of missi naries of different 
denomivations setting sail together from an Ameri- 
ean port, and agreeing, before they started, on a 
union of ¢ffort. There were those, however, who 
were disposed to think that if the departure 
depended on such an agreement, as things go, 
the eompany would part before reaching Sandy 
Hook. 

The whole diseussion made clear the need of 
a pative ministry, the adaptation of native literature, 
the recognition of what is worthy in heathen faith 
and practice, and the simple presentation of the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith. The mission- 
aiy field is so large that it always makes the logic 
of missionary address less rigid than itought to be. 
Even the heathen in his blindness would have 
noticed that the discussion of Thursday evening 
waa at times slightly rambling. 

Bishop Talbot, of Wyoming and Idabo, closed 
the discussion in an earnest way. and did not for- 
get to criticise certain utterances as extreme. The 
few bishops present seemed at times to be put 
almost on the defensive, as one could infer that 
the sight of a bishop. as such, on heathen ground 
would be sure to drive the natives into the 
jungle. 

The subjects of the last day of the Congress were 
“ Positive Ga ns in Biblical Criticism ” ard ** Proper 
Care of the Newly Confirmed.” The discussion 
of the former topic was good but not great, sensi- 
ble but not particularly suggestive to persons 
familiar with the terms and trend of modern eriti- 
cism. One of the papers was by Professor Gould, 
of the Episcopal Divinty School bere, formerly of 
the Baptist Seminary at Newton. Among the 
volunteer speakers was the Rev. Dr. Harwood, of 
New Haven, who never fails to say something 
worth while in discussing the Bible text. It must 
be said that ten years ago much of the debate 
would have been thought somewhat radical, or at 
least to have that tendency, but now self consistent 
examination of God's Word is seen to be fruitful in 
good results, even if some traditional positions have 
to be abandoned. 

The afternoon topic, as mentioned, was of a 
practical sort, and gave a chance for Father Hall, 
of Boston, to present an illustration of pastoral ad- 
ministration in what is popularly called a ritualistic 
parish. Dr. Phillips Brooks sat near him as he 
spoke, and listened closely to the representative of 
a school of thought which seems at least remote 
from bis own. The work which deals with indi- 
viduals was emphasized as the hopeful way of 
caring for persons just received into full church 
membership. 

As the conclusion of the whole matter, What 
did the Church Congress do to help men, ordained 
or laymen, to live better and work better? That 
is the test to be applied. In brief, the writer is 
confident that people carried away the conviction 
that the Church is comprehensive; that there is 
what may be called a progressive conservatism at 
work which is hospitable to new ideas and methods ; 
and that the stale and unprofitable charge cannot 
now be made with truth that the Episcopal Church 
will have nothing to do with social questions and 
politics—using the latter word in its best sense. 
And if the undoubted drift of the Episcopal Chureh 
toward a higher churchmanship was not adequately 
made manifest by a proportionate membership, the 
Congress at least gave evidence that this higher 
ehurchmanship has a voice worth hearing. 

G. T. P. 
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MR. STANLEY ON THE PLATFORM. 


HE appearance of Mr. Stanley at the Metro- 
politan Opera- House, in this city, on Tuescay 
evening of last week, was an event of quite ex- 
ceptional interest. Three years ago the explorer 
was summoned to Europe from theecture platform 
by a telegram from the King of the Belgians. 
‘Leopold's interest in Africa could not bide the slow 
service of the mail, and on the day following the 
receipt of the summons Mr. Stanley sailed from 
New York. He lingered in Kurope for the briefest 
possible time compatible with necessary preparation, 
and then set out for Africa. For a time reports 
of his progress were regularly received, but after 
he left the Arawimi River the second time a silence 
as dense as that which sometimes precedes a tem- 
pest in the African forests followed. For months 
no authentic word came from the intrepid and tire- 
less explorer. The world waited with eager interest 
for some token from darkest Africa, for the world 
still reveres courage and pluck and audacity. The 
silence continued so long that hope began to fade, 
and the apprehension became general that even 
Stanley’s endurance and resource had been over- 
matched by the appalling difficulties of his task. 
At last the news of the safety and success of the 
relief expedition flashed from the east coast, fol- 
lowed in due time by full reports of the terrible 
hardships and almost incredible toil which had 
beset the explorers at every stage of their perilous 
journey. 

There were few, doubtless, in the great audience 
that listened to Mr. Stanley last Tuesday night who 
did not recall the story of the last three years, 
and who did not discover in this quiet return of the 
lecturer to the platform, from which he had been so 
abruptly summoned, something characteristic of the 
man. It does not often fail to the lot of any man 
to enter so entirely into the deep contrasts of life ; 
to know at first hand the very heart of savagery 
and the very heart of civilization; to feel the epell 
of the solitude of primeval forests in the heart of 
untraveled continente. and to receive the applause 
of crowded cities. No doubt Mr. Stanley values 
the fame which has followed his achievements and 
turns it to profitable account, but it is evident that 
his heart is in his work rather than in the results 
of it which are personal to himself. He bas the rest- 
less energy, inborn audacity, and aptitude for leader- 
ship which make great undertakings the necessity 
of his life, and, while he is far from indifferent to 
public applause, his real satisfaction is in arduous 
and perilous work. It was pleasant, no doubt, to 
face the applanding thousands in the Opera-House, 
but in his heart Stanley was probably thinking that 
he preferred the solitudes of Africa. 

It is this impression of the man, quite as much as 
his achievements, which gives him his hold on the 
imagination of the world. Men exist by their oc- 
cupations, but they live by the imagination; and 
Mr Stanley is one of those who realize what lies 
in every man’s faith and secret desire; he knows 
how “to scorn delights and live lati r ous days ;” 
how to exchange at a moment's notice the evening 
dress of society for the explorer’s blouse; how to 
pass without regret from the luxury of the highest 
civilization to the peril, exposure, and hardship of 
remote and savage wilds. Here is a man, in other 
words, to whom conditions are secondary ; who is 
independent of circumstances, and who is, therefore, 
a master of life ; and the world, which loves its ease 
and pursues it. is secretly glad when a man scorns 
the things which it values and shows himself supe- 
rior to them. 

Mr. Sianley’s figure, face, and bearing are in 
harmony with his achievements. Like many men 
of great physica] endurance, he is small and compact 
of stature, and quick, agile, and energetic in his 
movements. His eye is dark and very expressive. 
It is the eye of authority, and one can imagine how 
directly and with what magical effect the will at 
times flashes through it its immovable determina- 
tion. His figure and bearing are full of vitality and 
force; one needs but to see him move to read in 
his quiet, resolute, authoritative action and gesture 
the temperament of one born to command. The 
thick hair, whitened by these recent terrible years, 
gives the head striking effectiveness. Like all sin- 
cere speakers, to whom truth and conviction are fore- 
most, Mr. Stanley’s manner on the platform is sim- 
ple, and devoid of all appearance of self-conscious- 
ness. He gives the impression of being anxious to 
get at his task and be done with it. He makes 
few gestures, and carries himself easily, at times 
showing a little tendency to “slouchiness.” He is 
on good terms with his audience, but he is not spe- 
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cially interested in their jadgment of this particu- 
lar performance ; he is sensitive about his work, but 
the telling of the story is a secondary matter. He 
would like to please his audience, but he will not 
be very unhappy if he fails to win their applause. 
This is an admirable quality in a speaker; a man 
cannot respect his audience too highly, but the man 
who is anxious about the verdict of his listeners 
does not believe profoundly in the things he is 
saying. An audience likes nothing better than the 
consciousness that its judgment is of small account 
to the man to whom it listens compared with the 
sustaining power of his convictions. 

Mr. Stanley’s voice is of exceedingly pleasant 
tone, but lacks carrying power. Ata distance from 
the stage one is forced to listen with painfal tension. 
He reads his manuscript in a natural manner, with 
good infl-ction, and agreeable, if not always entirely 
distinct, utterance. It is as a man of action, how- 
ever, that Mr. Stanley really interests his audience, 
and his personality admirably interprets bis char- 
acter. His quiet, easy, unpretentious, and manly 
bearing satisty and justify that ideal of a daring 
and tireless explorer which his wonderful achieve- 
ments have created in the mind of the world. 








STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIALISM. 


By Grorce WHEELER HinmAn, Pu D. 


I.—THE WORKINGMAN’S EMPEROR. 


MPEROR Wiiliaa II was born in the dawn- 
ing ot the new era in Germany. The revolu- 
tion of 1848 was eleven years old. The new 
sociali-m was already brewing in the masses. Ger- 
man statesmen were beginning to fear the labor 
problem. Intelligent men throughout the German 
States were echoing the famous words: * The time 
has come when the King must be a people's King 
or cease to be altogether.”” University professors 
became heretical in their convictions as to the be- 
neficence of free trade and luisser fuire government, 
and went so far as to teach that even political 
economy must consider man’s destiny as other than 
buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market.- Then came Ferdioand Lassalle with his 
annihilating onslaught on the Schulzes and Wirths 
and other worshipers in the temple of free competi- 
tion. After Lassalle’s death, Lrebknecht leavened 
the masses with the doctrines of Karl Marx. Men 
of all classes, from the doctrinuires to the states- 
men, from the clergymen to the freethinkers, from 
the capitalists at the top to the workingmen at the 
bottom, became absorbed in discussing the problem 
of beitering the condition of the fourth estate. 

In 1872 the great men of Germany met in 
Eisenach to consider the wretchedness of the work- 
ing people, and the best means of relieving it. The 
professorial Socialists proclaimed themselves. State 
Socialiem took possession of the best minds in the 
Empire. War was declared on the laisser fuire 
school. Then came the days when “mere exist- 
ence was happiness fur a combative spirit,” and 
the “stately structure of the ‘let alone’ economists 
sank in ruins.” From desk and pulpit was heard 
the call on the Government to help the helpless. 
Emperor William I. issued his rescript, “ the Magna 
Charta of State Socialism.” Insurance of working 
people agaivst iiloess and accident was given, in- 
surance against old age and infirmity was promised, 
and the Imperial Chancellor acknowledged the uni- 
versal right to work. 

This historical development took place contempo- 
raneously with the growing years of the present 
Emperor, and he had known no other. It was 
traced for him in his boyhood by his tutor, Dr. 
Hinzpeter, a broad-minded, hard-Leaded man with 
exalied ideas of kingly responsibilities and an 
abounding sympathy with the working people. It 
was interpreted to him during his university course 
by a professorial Socialist and member of the 
Kisenach Association. Hardly a year on the throne, 
Emperor Wiiliam II. heard the great ery of 
247 000 suffering coal miners. With it came the 
wails of misery from the stunted children and worn 
women in the Saxon factories. and from the starv- 
ing weavers of South Germany. For a sovereign 
whose statesmen commonly speak of the working 
people as the “ disinherited,” the heir of a house with 
the proverb, “ We are the kings of the poor,” the 
ruler of a State whose law guarantees the right to 
labor, and the child of an era that is calling for a 
king of the people or none at all, there was but one 
possible answer to these Macedonian cries. “I have 
determined to reach out my hand to better the con- 
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dition of German workingmen,” he promised his 
people as he raised the standard of radical social 
reform that had dropped five years since from the 
unwilling hand of the Iron Chancellor, and he is 
redeeming his promise. 

However little the International Conference in 
Berlin may have influenced the {labor laws of other 
Continental States, Emperor William II. is resolved 
that it shall be of enduring and substantial benefit 
to the German masses. Measures for the protection 
of the working people have been devised by the 
Government along the lines of the Conference’s 
recommendations, have been revised by a commis- 
sion, and will be passed by the next Reichstag. 
They will prohibit Sunday labor, grant thirty-six 
hours of rest for Sunday and holidays, forbid the 
employment of children under fourteen years in 
factories, reduce the daily hours of women, who now 
work twelve, fourteen, and sixteen hours in every 
twenty-four, to at most eleven, and will cut down 
administratively the working day in especially un- 
healthy industries. They will also call for a vast 
number of needed innovations in the ventilation, 
lighting, and heating of factories, in the technical 
education of workingmen, in the protection of them 
against accidents, and in the special care of the 
health of workingwomen. All these and a hundred 
other minute details of the measure are to be en- 
forced by means of an already efficient and con- 
stantly improving system of factory inspection. On 
January 1, despite the protests of chambers of 
commerce and manufacturers’ associations, the Gov- 
ernment will set in operation the laws for the insur- 
ance of aged and infirm workingmen. From that 
day on, Germany will have such a wide-reaching 
system of legislation for the benefit of her working 
people as no other modern State. And yet the 
Emperor will do more. “I have told the world 
which way I shall go,” he said recently to a crowd 
of workingmen who gathered, begrimed and coat- 
less, around him before the doors of a great foun- 
dry, “and I tell you to-day that I shall go still fur- 
ther on the way I have already gone.” Through 
the columns of the “ Imperial Gazette” the Em- 
peror has described this way to his people in a series 
of remarkable articles entitled “Social Politics, 
Social Reform, and Socialism.” He calls his way 
the way of social reform, although it has become 
popularly known the world over as State Socialism. 

The only practical means of remedying the 
abuses of the existing order of society, the “ Imperial 
Gazette” says, consists in compelling certain mem- 
bers of that society to make material sacrifices for 
other members. This compulsion is not revolution- 
ary, although in the system of free competition it 
may have been allowed to fall into disuse. The 
whole economical order of society in the eighteenth 
century was permeated with the principles of com- 
pulsion. The guilds were organized in accordance 
with it, and the domestic policies of the great 
Elector, Frederick William I., and Frederick the 
Great, the “ beggar’s king,” who cut away vested 
rights of nobles in the persons and property of 

nts, conformed toit. The edict of September 
14, 1811, which forced lords of the land to grant it 
under certain conditions to the peasants resident on 
it, was issued in the name of the same principle. 
All the reforms necessary to the freeing of the peas- 
ants were accomplished by so-called violations of 
the rights of private property and against the pro- 
tests of the landewners that such acts “ were revo- 
lutionary and would ruin agriculture.” These vio- 
lations, however, were “ warranted by Christianity, 
ethics, and history,” and without them the old social 
order must have collapsed in the fire and blood of 
another French Revolution. The encroachment on 
the rights of private property in the interest of so- 
ciety is perfectly justified. As by it the kings of 
Prussia in the eighteenth century helped the weak 
and suffering, so may the German throne to-day 
exercise it to rescue the fourth estate from its mis- 
ery. ‘The care of the Emperor and King for the 
fourth estate,” continues the Imperial mouthpiece, 
“is the product of the needs of the age. It has 
always been the wont of Hohenzollern sovereigns to 
heal the wounds of society. The intentions of the 
Emperor may be distorted and the greed of some 
may be excited. But this possibility existed for- 
merly, yet was never realized. The thought that 
good seed may fall on unfruitful soil has never 
frightened back a Prussian King from doing what 
his conscience and observation of daily life bade 
- him do. The scarecrows, always brought out when 
a change in the inherited social order is proposed, 
cannot delay the Government in its task of helping 
the suffering masses. ‘This task is a necessity.” 
That is the Emperor’s way, the way of the great 
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Frederick, of Stein and Hardenberg, of the great 
William, and, for a few years, the way of Prince 
Bismarck. It is the way of the State Socialists 
and of the Eisenach professors. The Emperor has 
given his word that he will follow it; that he will 
“ make great him who aids him and will crush him 
who opposes him.” He has dismissed the great 
man who faltered in the advance, and has gathered 
around him new guides and advisers, men who fear 
the future less than the present, who have studied 
the perils of the country that borders the Emperor’s 
way, and who are ready at last to help him bring to 
treating terms “ the proud fortress of the propertied 
class, armored with intellligence and energy and 


buttressed with capital, a rock in the midst of the’ 


loose flowing mass of penniless, dependent prole- 
tarians.” =~ 

“ Our Emperor has led the way,” said Brentano, 
the professorial Socialist, recently. ‘ Follow him, 
for his task is not easy, and only with the aid of 
Germany’s intelligence will he be able to perform it. 
May it be granted to the effort of both that they 
reach their goal from which depends the future of 
our Fatherland.” 








WHEN I WAS BUT A LITTLE CHILD. 


HEN I was but a little child, 
And lands far off beyond the sea, 
Since learned with weary heart and feet, 
Were all a Wonderland to me, 
God loved me so! that even now, 
Gray-haired and mournful, I can turn 
Back to those sinless, happy days, 
And feel my heart with rapture burn. 


God loved me so! I heard his voice 
At midnight in my silent room, 
And felt the shining of his face 
Make unseen glory through the gloom. 
Nor did I fear, with childlike trust, 
To make Him of my life a part ; 
To tell Him all my joys and griefs, 
The hopes and dreams that filled my heart. 


Alas ! ’tis fifty years ago— 
Years full of vivid, eager life, 
Of love and sorrow, joy and pain, 
Of worrying care and anxious strife. 
But still, through every loss and gain, 
Through suffering and through passion wild, 
This thought ran like a thread of gold— 
He loved me when I was a child ! 


And His love changes not—though I 
Set other loves His love above, 
My God was faithful still ; for He 
Loves with an everlasting love. 
And so, through years of grief and doubt, 
This memory calm and undefiled 
Brightens all other memories— 
He loved me when I was a child ! 








THE LOIRE VALLEY. 


By Mrs. Apeuta E. ORPEN. 


O sail with the wind and stream has ever been 
considered easy and pleasant; it is scarcely 
less so to tricycle with the wind. Thus we found it 
a few weeks ago on starting from Orleans to ride 
along the banks of the Loire. Imagine a morning 
fresh and clear as only a May morning in France 
can be; imagine a strong wind blowing steadily 
down the river; imagine a road perfect in surface 
following the course of the river ; and, finally, imag- 
ine two jaded Londoners mounting their faithful 
tricycle for the first ride of their holiday. Of 
course we were prepared to enjoy ourselves : we 
had set out with that express object in view; but it 
needed all the foregoing circumstances to make our 
ride the utterly delightful experience it was. We 
flew along. We ran races with the wind and the 
milestones, or, to be exact, the kilometer stones ; 
and though the latter followed each other in quick 
succession, I dare not hope that we reached the 
acme of speed of the Irishman driving with his new 
horse, who said he drove so fast that he concluded 
he must be in a graveyard until he found it was 
the milestones which came so thick. 

Oar first halt out of Orleans was at Cléry, where 
there is a famous pilgrimage church. The church 
of itself presents very little to attract the eye, but 
it is full of associations. Conspicuous in the nave 
stands, or rather kneels, the monumental statue of 
Louis XI., covering his tomb. That somber and 
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evil-minded king was excessively superstitious, an 
held in especial regard his “ dear little Lady of 
Cléry,” as he called her. Whenever he found him- 
self in any especial strait, either by sea or land, or 
by reason of the treachery of his friends, he used 
to bribe Our Lady with wax candles to help him 
out of the mess. As he was the most unfaithful of 
allies and dishonest of foes, Our Lady had a 
good deal to do to keep him safe. Jn return for 
these good offices, Louis XI. chose Cléry for his 
place of burial, and he employed the leisure of his 
last years in devising his monument. It is said 
that he even fitted himself several times in his 
coffin to see if it were comfortable! Whether well 
or ill fitting, however, the body of the King rested 
in the coffin quietly enough until 1792, when, dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror, all the kings of France, both 
dead and alive, met with rough usage at the hands 
of their subjects. Like the rest of his royal com- 
peers, Louis XI. was scattered to the winds, and 
his fine monument now covers only an empty sar- 
cophagus. 

Cléry was the goal of many royal pilgrimages, 
noticeably those of Henry III., who came several 
times thither on foot from Paris along with his 
young queen to intercede with Our Lady of Cléry 
on behalf of the royal line of Valois that it might 
not become extinct. On these pilgrimages the King 
was accompanied by a score of courtiers, the stout- 
est walkers that the Louvre could produce; yet 
though they walked every step of the way—about 
eighty miles—and prayed at every shrine they passed, 
bestowing goodly offerings, Our Lady remained 
deaf to the royal prayers. No dauphin was ever 
born to Henry III. The world was sick of the 
sons of Catherine de Médicis, and was spared the 
plague of a grandson of that fearsome queen. 

It is a long stretch from Cléry to Chambord, and 
it was only that fine wind already mentioned which 
enabled us to reach the latter place by two o’clock 
in the day. Chambord is a magnificent, desolate 
pile of buildings standing in the midst of a vast 
forest. From the outside it impresses one, and 
also imposes on one. Those immense towers, that 
pinnacled roof, above all that superb lantern of cut 
stone which crowns the great staircase—all lead 
the beholder to imagine equal splendors within. 
But there is nothing inside of Chambord. The 
sumptuous furniture, the magnificent hangings, the 
elaborate carvings, the savings of centuries of royal 
owners, were all destroyed at the Revolution. The 
furniture and decorations of the castle were burned 
in one huge holocaust to satisfy the blind fury of 
an ignorant mob. One single piece of furniture 
alone escaped this general destruction, and that 
was the large marble table upon which Marshal 
Saxe was embalmed after his fatal duel in the 
park. The staircase at Chambord is a most curi- 
ous structure. It is a chief feature of the archi- 
tectural design of the building, and occupies a large 
portion of the main building. ‘There are in reality 
two staircases, which start together, and, winding 
up after the manner of a screw with a double 
thread, permit one person to ascend and another 
to descend at the same moment—to see each other 
above and below, and yet never meet. 

Mademoiselle de Montpensier, that vainglorious 
niece of Louis XIV., who has left such quaint 
memoirs, tells how, when a girl, she went to Cham- 
bord, and how her father, standing on the stairs, 
beckoned her to himself, and how, running swiftly 
towards him, she thought to follow him upstairs. 
Her father mockingly bade her hurry, and she, 
anxious to join him, flew upstairs and then down 
again, but only to find herself baffled, for the duke 
also had retraced his steps, and, ascending by the 
other side, still eluded her pursuit. At length she 
was suffered to overtake him, when the double 
spiral of the steps was explained to her. She then 
amused herself by teasing other strangers at the 
chateau in the same manner. This happened over 
two hundred years ago, and still the venerable joke 
survives. Our party of four divided and played 
hide and seek with itself much as Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier had done with her father. The castle 
is now owned by the Duke of Parma, a Bourbon by 
his mother’s side, and he keeps it in perfect exter- 
nal repair, and so long as that is done it may almost 
defy the assault of Time. 

We continued our ride to Blois the same day, 
although the distance was nearly forty miles by 
the route we had come; but the day was a tempt- 
ing one for riding, and we had, after all, time to 
thoroughly visit yet one more chateau before the 
evening fell. Blois lies on the very brink of the 
Loire, and the immense castle which once over- 
awed, but now only overlooks, the town is the one 
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which perhaps most accurately reproduces the style 
and decorations of the time when it was a royal 
residence. The castle, neglected during a century, 
had fallen greatly into disrepair, when a happy 
thought struck the town-councilors of Blois. They 
solemnly presented it to the infant Prince Impe- 
rial, and Napoleon III. accepted the gift in his 
son’s name, and accepted, too, the necessary con- 
sequences of owning a dilapidated castle. He put 
it into a state of thorough repair. The result of 
this is that now the castle of Blois gives the trav- 
eler a perfect picture of the past. There is a 
wonderful staircase here, also, and there are the 
low-ceiled rooms of Anne de Bretagne, and the 


brilliant apartments of Catherine de Médicis, with’ 


the crescent of outrageous Diana of Poitiers, and 
the porcupine of Louis XII. Everything, in short, 
reminds one of people and events that now appear 
so distant when seen through the fire and smoke 
of Napoleon’s wars and the Revolution. It is only 
when visiting these sleepy old castles on the 
banks of the slow-flowing Loire that one can step 
back into old France and see her as she was then. 
In Paris there is nothing old ; everything is bright, 
fresh, noisy, and modern. 

The stock anecdote of Blois is, of course, the 
murder of the Duke of Guise. It was a tre- 
mendous fact when it happened, and people are 
never tired of visiting the spot and hearing the de- 
tails from the lips of the guide, who must heartily 
wish the Duke had never been murdered, so as not 
to be pursued by the ghost of the story and the 
curiosity of visitors desirous of hearing it. 

“Behold, gentlemen and ladies, the chimney 
where the Duke of Guise warmed himeelf just be- 
fore he was murdered, on the morning of December 
24,1588. It was cold, and he turned pale and 
shivered ; a page came through this door—restored 
by Napoleon IIJ.—and told him the King waited 
in his cabinet. The Duke of Guise came into this 
chamber—formerly bedchamber of the King; the 
paintings are all new, but done in the old style— 
restorations by Napoleon III. The chimney is old ; 
cypher of Henry II. and Diana of Poitiers. While he 
walked across the room, the Forty-five came down 
from the room upstairs. You can go upif you desire ; 
there is nothing to see.” [Of course everybody goes 
up, and when down again the guide continues: ] 
“‘ When the Duke had reached the end of the room, 
he was stabbed between the shoulders; he turned 
and drew his sword, but he was wounded by 
a dozen blows at a time ; forty-five to one was too 
many ; he fell here, at the foot of the King’s bed, 
which stood in this aleove; the King peeped out 
from his cabinet-—that is the door to the right— 
and asked if it was finished; the Duke just then 
expired, with a deep groan. Behold, gentlemen 
and ladies, how the assassination of the Duke of 
Guise accomplished itself.” 

This is the story the guide tells travelers at the 
castle of Blois. It is always the same story, and 
always delivered with the same machine-like accu- 
racy and wooden lack of interest. Butif the guide's 
story is always the same, I am convinced that visit- 
ors always make exactly the same comments and 
ask precisely the same questions. From the guide’s 
point of view we visitors must seem a very monot- 
onous race of beings. 

Having done our duty by the castle, and having, 
moreover, ridden a very long way, we returned to 
our rooms, and ere long sat down to a very excel- 
lent dinner at a very good hotel. And here I was 
reminded of an event which happened years ago. 
I was a little girl just taken from school at Paris 
to spend my summer holidays traveling with a dear 
old relative. At Blois, our first stopping-place, I 
was admitted to my first table d’hote dinner. I 
remember vividly the aspect of the long table with 
ite double range of mountains down either side. 
There was a white mountain of plates opposite each 
chair. I sat down in front of mine. There were 
fourteen plates in the pile. and the topmost one was 
adorned with a piece of butter, three radishes, and 
a sardine, which stood exactly on a level with my 
greedy eyes. I scaled the height and devoured the 
sardine and radishes, and then I gradually ate my 
way down through all those plates; that is, I par- 
took of all the fourteen courses which they were 
designed to carry, and I finished up with a huge 
ice-cream. The recollection of the delights of that 
ambrosial feast rose in my mind as I once more sat 
at meat in Blois. Our dinner the other day was 
good, and there were ices, but, alas! it was not like 
that meal of my voracious schoolgirl days. Has 
French cooking declined, 1 wonder, or is the differ. 
ence to be sought and found in the twenty years 
which have elapsed since first I was at Blois ? 
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SHE LOVED A SAILOR.’ 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Ametia E. Barr, 


Author of ‘*Jan Vedder's Wife,” ‘‘ The Bow of Orange Rib- 
bon,”’ ** The ire of Sandal Side,’’ ** The Border 
Shepherdess,” “ Feet of Clay,”’ etc., ete. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 
: JANES LOVER. 
“The pleasure of pleasing is legitimate, and the 
desire to rule offensive.” 
“ Politeness is the flower of humanity. He who is 
not polite enough is not human enough.” 
“When Love begins to slacken and decay, 
It uses an enforced ceremony ; 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith.” 


HE little tableau which Captain Marius had 
witnessed was not an unusual one. When 
Jane stayed late with her friend, there was an under- 
standing that Virginia should send herhome. John 
Paul did not permit his horses to leave their stable 
after the sun had fallen, except on extraordinary 
oceasions. “They have done their day's work, and 
they ought to have their night’s rest,” he always 
said, “and if Jane is out amusing herself, when she 
ought to be in her bed, the horses are not to suffer. 
No, no ; one must be just even to the dumb beasts.” 
On this day there had been so much to talk about 
that ten o’clock had found Jane and Virginia with 
still undiminished enthusiasms. The morning had 
been devoted by Virginia to the pleasant work of 
unpacking, and her special treasures lay in rich 
confusion on the bed, sofa, and chairs of her own 
room. Jane’s advent about noon was a real 
delight. The two charming women went laughing 
upstairs together, and stood with admiring exclama- 
tions among the beautiful garments and adorn- 
ments Virginia had brought home. 

For some time nothing else was thought of ; but 
in a pause of their delightful examination, Virginia 
asked, with a sudden curiosity, “ Did Mr. Forfar 
call on you last night ?” 

“He never came near us. I kept on my green 
silk, and was as cross and uncomfortable as possi- 
ble. At tea-time father gave me one sidelong look, 
and I felt like a fool, Virginia, and not at all grate- 
ful to Mr. Forfar for the experience. But he came 
this morning.” 

“He came this morning? 
pretty as possible ?” 

“I did not want another look from father, so I 
wore one of my usual morning gowns, the prettiest 
I have, and I had a velvet band round my brow and 
throat. My hair was well dressed, and I have, as 
you may see, a very good complexion to-day. He 
came about ten. I was sitting at my worsted work, 
and when he walked up the garden path, I saw him 
partially through the syringa bushes. Of course I 
expected he would be brought to the parlor at once ; 
but he must have asked for father, for he was taken 
to bis business room, and there he remained for two 
hours.” 

“Two hours, Jane ?” 

“Two full hours. Dinner was nearly ready 
when father brought him to the parlor. I was on 
pins and needles by that time, and too cross to lift 
my eyes, until father and Mr. Forfar stood at the 
frame-point. ‘Jane,’ said father, ‘here is Mr. 
Nigel Forfar. His father was my friend, Jane, 
and I hope you and Nigel will put another knot in 
the old tie.” What could I do after that but rise 
and say something cordial? and I flashed him a 
look from my eyes, as I lifted them, which is 
generally successful.” 

“T have seen that flash, Jane. Could this South- 
ern gentleman resist it ?” 

“He caught it in his own eyes, and flashed it 
back on me. And such eyes, Virginia, I never 
met—-so black, and so glowing! ‘ I've got my deathe 
with them,’ as the old song says.” 

She laughed, but there was something troubled 
or serious below the aff-cted mirth. “He is very 
handsome, Virginia. You must have thought so?” 

“He is tall and stately looking, and his face, 
though swarthy, is finely formed. But his manners 
are repellent, and every one on the ‘ Arethusa’ 
thought his temper execrable.” 

* He disliked the captain.” 
py Disliked the captain? How could any one do 

$°” 

“ He said he was offensively authoritative for the 
master of a mere packet ship.” 

‘He had to be authoritative with Mr. Forfar. 
The gentleman could not forget that he was a slave- 
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owner. He wished the ship run to suit his ways 
and likings, and treated Captain Bradford as if he 
was his property.” 

“Southern gentlemen are usually very haughty. 
be have the habit of command from their baby- 
h ee 

“Then they should keep their habit at home 
among their slaves. The captain of a mail packet 
when once at sea allows no one to command him ; 
and my father, and others on board, regarded his 
pretension: as ridiculous, and treated them with 
contempt.” 

“ You need not get so angry about it, Virginia ; 
and, really. I think Mr. Forfar must have had a 
very unpleasant voyage.” 

‘ m Very likely. Iam quite sure his negro valet 
id.” 

“And he says he does not think Captain Brad- 
ford a good sailor.” 

“Captain Bradford is the best sailor that crosses 
the Atlantic. Your father knows that. Every one 
in Liverpool said so, and father and I thought very 
highly of his seamanship. The second night we 
were out, when off the coast of Ireland, there was 
astorm. The Captain saw it coming, and he could 
have crept into a small bay near us; most sailors 
would have done so; but he set all sail and went 
out to sea to meet the storm. That is Captain 
Bradford. Mr. Forfar was in his cabin ill with 
seasickness—or fright.” 

“Qh, not fright, Virginia ! 
far is no coward.” 

“IT do hope you are not going to fall in love with 
this man, Jane. I am certain he will make any 
woman miserable. He has an ill-conditioned tem- 
per, exercising itself without reason, and scolding 
on its own account.” 

“T am not afraid of him, Virginia, and you see 
I am twenty-two years old.” 

Then Virginia changed the subject. She felt 
very kindly to Jane, and kindness is wisdom. And 
she also knew that she was disposed to be unjust to 
Mr. Forfar. For, though absent, he ruled her by 
the force of antipathy, just as others possessed her 
by the force of attraction. 

The subject was not hard to change amid the 
silks and laces, the fans and gloves, the scarfs and 
scents, and jewelry of all kinds, by which they were 
surrounded. Near ten o'clock they began to real- 
ize that they had done nothing but admire and try 
effects, and tell and listen to incidents connected 
with each separate purchase. Then the carriage 
was ordered, and the pretty tableau enacted which 
sent Marius Bradford back to the “ Arethusa ” in a 
kind of mortal seventh heaven. 

Virginia was also profoundly moved by the event. 
That tall figure on the quiet moonlit street, that 
momentary vision of the uncovered head and gleam- 
ing cap, made her tremble with a soft delight. She 
said a hurried good-night to her father, who was 
reading with quiet smiles his installment of “ Pick- 
wick,” and then hastened to the solitude her heart 
craved. With a careless movement she threw aside 
some spangled gauzes occupying the chair which 
would give her the best view of the spot upon which 
her lover had stood. Her warm blushes tinged 
with the loveliest color her cheeks; her eyes 
shone ; she was conscious of a strange, sweet ten- 
derness, new and never felt before. Their transi- 
tory recognition, though it had occupied but thirty 
seconds, kept her waking for hours. Amid the 
treasures of European markets she sat indifferent, 
feeling that the little strip of rose silk Marius was 
to match for her was of far more importance. As 
the moon began to sink she went softly to bed in its 
fading light, chill and weary with that reaction 
which as surely follows emotion as night follows day. 

In the morning her first sense was one of annoy- 
ance. The untidy room offended all her instincts 
and habits. She reproached herself for the bab- 
bling, useless day she had spent. In its effects it 
had spoiled the pleasure she derived from the unex- 
pected sight of Marius. How much sweeter to 
have dreamed herself to sleep in a room spotless 
and orderly! She rose with determination in all 
her movements, and began to put away and sort and 
side as soon as it was daylight. Her moral nature 
was too fine to endure disorder ; her spiritual life 
too real not to be sensibly depressed by its pres- 
ence. 

She worked steadily all day. and by the dinner 
hour she had accomplished her aim; the room had 

ined its normal atmosphere of purity and repose. 
Jane had not called, there had been no delays, and 
she felt happy in the sense of work accomplished. 
For a week afterwards there was bad weather, and 
she saw nothing of her friend—for girls did not 
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then have the penny post and messenger boys to 
carry @ thousand frivolous notes. They bore the 
little uncertainties of their lives with equanimity, 
trusting that all would turn out well, and generally 
finding that it did so. 

At length, one fine afternoon, she drove over to 
the Keteltas house. Jane met her with a slight 
embarrassment, and Virginia understood the reason 
when she found Nigel Forfar there. He had not 
approved of Virginia on the ship, and he made her 
distinetly feel that he did not approve of her as the 
friend of the young lady whom he intended to 
marry. It was in vain Virginia ignored her pre- 
vious experiences with the gentleman ; in vain she 
told herself that a sea voyage generally brought to 
the surface the unhumanized traitsin a man. For- 
far seemed determined to wantonly and willingly 

ffend. 

’ Assuming the Southern predilections of the Ketel- 
tas household, he affected to feel it quite in order to 
ridicule everything not Southern. He complained 
that the City Hotel, at which he was stopping, was 
conducted on the most vulgar principles. “I am 
rung out of bed, and rung in to every meal, as if I 
was a servant; and it is mine host's time, or else 
no other time,” he said, indignantly. “As for din- 
ner, the most essential meal throughout the twenty- 
four hours, it is eat in a hurry that is perfectly 
disgraceful.” 

“ There are so many essential things in a New 
Yorker’s twenty-four hours,” said Virginia. 

He did not notice the apology, but, walking to 
the hearthrug as if it were an impregnable vantage 
ground, continued : 

“ No gentleman eats amid rush and clamor. And 
there is no conversation at table. If you converse, 
you must lose your meal. In the South, our meals 
are taken in dignified repose ; nothing is hurried; 
even the soup has its proper recognition.” 

‘ New York has no time for dignified dinners, Mr. 
Forfar. Every one has something to make, or 
something to learn, or something to do; people gen- 
erally are apt to regard dinner as a necessary but 
unfortunate waste of time.” 

“That is no excuse, Miss Mason. People who 
do not pay attention to their meals will transact 
all other affairs carelessly. They should take a 
lesson from England on this subject.” 

“New York is completely & la francaise. Paris 
is teaching us our paces.” 

“Then you will be led to revolution.” 

“We have been there.” 

“ And to ruin.” 

“That is for our enemies.” 

“Pardon! I am committing an indiscretion, in 
talking of what ladies cannot understand.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Virginia, and then, seeing the 
admiring and deprecating look on Jane’s face, she 
abandoned the controversy. But every subject 
introduced tended towards the same irritable point. 
Virginia lightly skimmed the surfaces of events; 
Forfar would neither see nor accept the social per- 
siflage. If they spoke of places both had visited 
in Europe, Virginia’s impressions were at once 
assailed with realities. For the man had that sort 
of learned stupidity which quotes books and rests 
itself on figures and facts. 

And, after all, is there anything more powerful 
than stupidity? Wisdom is the little band of 
pioneers, stupidity is the innumerable army. Vir- 
ginia could see that as Mr. Forfar quoted Lord 
Melbourne and Mr. Peel, and fortified himself 
with alps upon alps of statistics, Jane was lost in 
admiration for a young man at once so handsome 
and eo undeniably clever. She was not inclined to 
prolong such a visit. The pain of disputing always 
exceeds its pleasure; it makes the mind deaf, and 
then it is best to be also dumb. 

’ Jane did not urge her to remain, though she 
went to the door with her, and demonstratively 
pulled some late flowers and put them into Vir- 
ginia’s girdle with a kiss. But she did not speak 
of Nigel Forfar, and Virginia understood from her 
manner, not only that she had determined to marry 
him, but also that she had determined not to permit 
any unfavorable discussion affecting her intention. 

In this apparently ordinary and affectionate 
parting, Virginia suffered a pang she had never. be- 
fore felt—the sense of a heart-snub, of desertion, of 
jealousy. Until she reached her home she re- 
strained the hot currents which made her heart 
burn with anger and her eyes fill with passionate 
tears. But the first moments of her solitude were 
given up to uncontrollable weeping. Jane, if she 
had not already done so, was quite ready to give 
up her friend for her lover, and Virginia thought 
bitterly of this man, whom she had disliked on in- 
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stinct, taking her place in Jane’s heart, and rifling 
it gradually of all their sweet confidences and little 
womanly secrets. 

But there is always some comfort in every trou- 
ble, if we will only look for it; and in the very 
tide of her sense of wrong, she remembered with a 
glow of satisfaction that she had not uttered a 
word which could lead Jane to suspect the love 
between Captain Bradford and herself. 

“ What a wonder! and what a piece of good 
fortune!” sbe said softly. “I never kept any- 
thing from Jane before. I told her all about young 
Van Baren, and Marcus White; but of you. Marius!” 
and she looked with large, tender eyes far away 
beyond mortal vision, “ of you, Marius, I never 
spoke at all!” 

Yet even with this source of comfort she was 
greatly troubled, and her red eyes and look of an- 
noyance did not escape her father’s notice. But 
Major Mason was not a consolatory busybody. He 
knew from personal experience how much solace 
there is in those homely, orderly duties which in- 
clude the pleasure of others as well as our own. 
He saw that her dinner in his company, and her care 
for his satisfaction, brought back her cheerfulness, 
and he quite expected the confidence which came 
as they quietly sat together in their after-dinner 
session. 

“ Father, put down your book ; I want to talk to 
you a little.” 

“Would you like to go to the Park Theater, 
Virginia? I am at your service.” 

“No. I have been to a little play this after- 
noon.” 

“A tragedy ?” 

“It may turn out to be one. You know how 
dearly I love Jane Keteltas. Once she lov: ? ~o. 
but now—” 

“ Has she got a lover ?” 

“Yes; Mr. Forfar.” 

** Then be content to resign her. A great n 
women would prefer Mr. Forfar to a lifelong 
friend.” 

“How can any woman like him? 
domineering and so ill-tempered.” 

“ They would look at his inches, at his aristo- 
cratic manner, and his really handsome face, and 
ignore his ill-temper. As for his commanding way, 
women yearn naturally for a master, and when they 
find one, they are happy to sing ‘ hosanna’ to him.” 

“ Jane sang it in an adoring silence, nodding her 
pretty head as chorus to all his assertions. I came 
away before the play was over.” 

“Very proper. It is one of the most important 
elements of good manners to know when you per- 
sonally are in the way.” 

“Father, be so kind as to close your book a few 
minutes. I want you to comfort me about Jane. I 
think if she makes Forfar her husband, she will 
make him her lord and master ; and he will be an 
unjust lord and a cruel master.” 

“I am by no means sure, Virginia, that Forfar 
will find a willing slave in your friend Jane. I 
have a great respect for little, sandy-haired women. 
It is the long, swan-necked women who are easily 
cowed, and who fall into fainting fits. A woman 
like Jane is usually all sheer pluck.” 

“Do you put me among the swan-necked, faint- 
ing tribe, father? If you do, I consider your 
theory without bottom. I should snap my fingers 
at Mr. Forfar’s commands. I should contradict his 
authoritative assertions. I should laugh at his pre- 
tensions.” 

“ You are notin love with him. You do not even 
admire him.” 

“Neither do you ‘even admire him,’ father. 
Forfar is one of those people of whom we say 
instinctively and emphatically, ‘they are hateful 
and we hate them.’” 

“ Virginia!” 

“ Excuse me, father. We. may put the senti- 
ment in more Christian language, but the sentiment 
is the same. There is a repulsive atmosphere 
around Nigel Forfar that would chill anything 
short of a mother’s affection. I wonder Jane is 
not sensitive to it.” 

“There may be a human chemistry to account 
for it. Something is running in my head from old 
school days, when I was taught that two alien sub- 
stances could be united by a third that was sympa- 
thetic to both. Jane and Nigel may be alien in 
their previous separate conditions. but made one 
by the influence of John Paul Keteltas, who is 
probably sympathetic both with the young man 
and his daughter.” 

“Chemistry may convince, but it does not com- 
fort. There is, however, some satisfaction in Jane’s 
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small stature and sandy hair. 
they can be relied on, father ?” 

Major Mason laughed and closed his book, with 
the air of a man who is conquered. 

“TI really do not know what to say, Virginia; I 
see in your case an evidence of persistence in tall, 
slender women which might be fatal to my hy- 
pothesis. Still, if you will consider it, names are 
facts, and somehow imply the kind of personality 
they stand for. What idea does Delilah give you?” 

“T should think she was a tall, large woman, 
with black velvety eyes and black hair. I dare 
say she wore Tyrian purple, and many gold orna- 
ments about her throat and arms.” 

“I think you are right. If Delilah had been a 
little woman, she would never have condescended 
to deceive Samson. She would have taken him 
unshorn. Jael must have been a large woman, or 
she would not have murdered her enemy sleeping. 
Judith’s tactics would never have suggested them- 
selves to a little woman, full of fire and force and 
passionate recklessness. But I will tell you who 
was a small, light-haired. probably freckled woman: 
the queen Jezebel—the intrepid, courageous parti- 
san, who dared single-handed, and with a great 
deal of success, the whole power of a cruel and 
tyrannical priesthood. It is not very orthodox. but 
I am not able to resist a sly admiration for that 
clever little Phoenician princess. Now what do 
you think of Jane?” 

“I think—Jane will—perhaps—hold her own 
rights. But, fatner, in history and poetry, large 
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women seem to be the favorites. There was 
Juno—” 
“An ox-eyed, towering giantess. Any little 


American girl would give her favors, and then sail 


all round her.” 
“ Norse women, father? They were large 


‘mad wand in 


but sat as queens over vue. 

“Perhaps I have a drop of the Norse elixir im 
my blood.” 

“Very likely. The Masons come from a part 
of Yorkshire they settled in. But who has the 
formula of the elements which are mingled potently 
in a fine nature? Have I satisfied you that if 
there should be any struggle between Jane Keteltas 
and Nigel Forfar, Jane will be very apt to give him 
a deal of trouble ?” 

“ But Love may tie both her will and her hands. 
You know that you may kill a bird on her nest, 
and she will not fly. Love has clipped her wings.” 

“ Nay, then, if you bring in Love, I have nothing 
to say. Love sets all reason at naught. I may as 
well go on with my book ; an argument where Love 
intrudes is nothing but exceptions; and the impossi- 
ble is precisely the thing most likely to happen.” 

The comfort these reflections gave Virginia was 
not great, but it was as much as people ever receive 
from the discussion of probable events. Mr. Mason 
left the unprofitable employment with a little polite 
mental loitering, but he was glad to reopen his new 
volume of Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott,” and put Jane 
Keteltas out of his consideration. Virginia went to 
her room earlier than usual. She had a sense of 
deprivation and loneliness. But a little reflection 
convinced her that Jane’s absorbing interest in Nigel 
Forfar was only temporary. When the novelty of 
his attentions was over, she would regain her influ- 
ence over her. This hope somewhat comferted her, 
for to be happy in life we must be able bravely to 
blind ourselves. 

Besides, when it came to thinking steadily of her 
friend, she found it impossible. No matter how 
often she brought back her mind to this starting- 
point, in a few moments she found herself follow- 
ing the “ Arethusa.” Jane was a thousand leagues 
behind, and her heart was full of the lonely man 
standing by the wheel or the mainmast, or slowly 
pacing the deck. 

She remembered, one night when they were just 
out of Liverpool, walking the deck with her father 
and meeting him there. His face was lifted to the 
rigging, where the boatswain and two sailors were 
busy, and he stood aside a little, to let them pass 
more easily. In the passing her father said, “ A 
fine night, Captain ;” and the Captain lifted his 
cap and answered—“ A fine night, and a fine pas- 
sage, sir, if it so please God!” She recalled every 


detail of this meeting. She forgot Jane, and Jane's 
probable fate, and, thinking of her own lover with 
the fear and tenderness his constant danger in- 
spired, she went to sleep whispering for him his 
own prayer—“ A fine passage, if it so please God !”” 
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“IN DARKEST ENGLAND.” 


GENERAL BOOTH’S REMARKABLE BOOK.’ 
| N The Christian Union of October 30 an Outlook para- 

graph described briefly the now famous book by Gen- 
eral Booth, of the Salvation Army, entitled “ In Darkest 
England and the Way Oat.” That book is now at hand, 
and, having spent a day in examining it, and reading 
here and there with interest and emotion some of its 
striking passages, we do not wonder that it has been 
called by the foremost newspapers and foremost think- 
ers of England the most remarkable book of the year. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of 
which, called “ The Darkness,” is devoted to a graphic 
and thrilling description of the fearful poverty and 
degradation, suffering, and despairing hopelessness 
which overwhelms three millions of the population of 
England. 

One is reminded by the literary excellence of “ Dark- 
est England ” of the surprising and pronounced success 
which General Grant achieved as an author in produc- 
ing his famous “ Memoirs.” Like General Grant, Gen- 
eral Booth has been recognized only as an organizer 
and executive—a stubborn, irrepressible enthusiast. 
Some one has recently said of him—and we do not 
know but it was Lord Wolseley—that if General Booth 
had gone intothe British army he would have made one 
of the greatest military generals of the age. His ac- 
ruler ce success in producing so large,.so self-sus- 
taining, so permanent an organization as the Salvation 
Army confirms this opinion. But it seems that he has, 
as well as military genius, the genius of 
authorship. His book stirs one in the same 
way as Stanley’s book stirs, not merely on 
account of the startling facts which it pre- 
sents, but also on account of the manner in 
which they are presented. To illustrate his 
style let us quote the following paragraph : 

A STARTLING PARALLEL, 


** But while brooding over the awful presen- 
tation of life as it exists in the vast African 
forest, it seemed to me only too vivid a picture 
of many parts of our own land, As there is a 
darkest Africa, is there not also a darkest Eng- 
land? Civilization, which cen breed its own 
barbarians, does “. .wt also breed its own 
pyvemicsT ay we not find a parallel at our 
own doors, and discover within a stone’s throw 
of our cathedrals and palaces similar horrors 
to those which Stanley has found existing in 
the great Equatorial forest ? 

The more the mind dwells upon the sub- 
ject, the closer the analogy appears. The ivory 
raiders who brutally trafic in the unfortunate 
denizens of the forest glades, what are they 
but the publicans who flourish on the weakness 
of our poor ? The two tribes of savages, the 
human baboon and the handsome dwarf, who 
will not speak lest it impede him in his task, 
may be accepted as the two varieties who are 
continually present with us—the vicious, lazy 
lout, and the toiling slave. They, too, have lost 
all faith of life beimmg other than it is and has 
been. As in Africa it is all trees, trees, trees, 
with no other world conceivable, so is it here— 
it is all vice and poverty and crime. ‘To many 
the world is all slam, with the Workhouse as an 
intermediate purgatory before the grave... . It 
is the great Slough of Despond of our time. 
And what a slough it is no man can gauge who 
has not waded therein, as some of us have 
done, up to the very neck for long years. 
Talk about Danté’s Hell, and all the horrors 
and cruelties of the torture-chamber of the 
lost! The man who walks with open eyes and 
with bleeding heart through the shambles of 
our civilization needs no such fantastic images 
of the poet to teach him horror.”’ 


The reader soon learns that this black 
description of London civilization is not an 
exaggeration, for General Booth brings in 
file after file and battalion after battalion 
of facts and statistics to reinforce his posi- 
tion. Lest, however, the reader shall feel that the 
book is a rabid one, let us say that our examination of 
it leads us to believe and indorse General Booth when 
he says : 

“I appeal neither to hysterical emotionalists nor to 
headlong enthusiasts ; but, having tried to approach the 
examination of this question in a spirit of scientific investi- 
gation, I put forth my proposals with the view of securing 
the support and co-operation of the sober, serious, practical 
men and women who constitute the saving strength and moral 
backbone of the country.”’ 


Moreover, the reader is at once inspired and encour- 
aged by the spirit of the author, as thus expressed : 


‘** But this book is no mere lamentation of despair. For 
Darkest England, as for Darkest Africa, there is : light be- 
yond. I think I see my way out—a way by which these 
wretched ones may escape from the gloom of their miserable 
existence into a higher and happier life. Long wandering in 
the Forest of the Shadow of Death at our doors has famil- 
iarized me with its horrors ; but while the realization is a 
vigorous spur to action, it has never been so oppressive as to 
extinguish hope. Mr. Stauley never succumbed to the ter- 
rors which oppressed his followers. He had lived in a larger 
life, and knew that the forest, though long, was not inter- 
minable. Every step forward brought him nearer his des- 
tined goal, nearer to the light of the sun, the clear sky, and 
the rolling uplands of the grazing land. Therefore he did 
not despair. The Equatorial Forest was, after all, a mere 
corner of one quarter of the world. In the knowledge of the 
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light outside, in the confidence sy ae em by past experience 
of successful endeavor, he pressed forward ; and when the one 
hundred and sixty days’ struggle was over, he and his men 
came out into a pleasant place where the land smiled with 
peace and plenty, and their hardships and hunger were for- 
gotten in the joy of a great deliverance.” 

Does the reader feel that General Booth has in mind 
a utopian state of communistic wealth to which these 
three million Euglish sufferers shall be raised? Not 
at all. Here is his reply to such a criticism : 


THE CAB HORSE STANDARD. 


‘** What, then, is the standard toward which we may vent- 
ure to aim with some prospect of realization in our time? 
It is a very humble one, but if realized it would solve the 
worst problems of modern Society. 

‘** It is the standard of the London Cab Horse. 

‘** When, in the streets of London, a Cab Horse, weary or 
careless or stupid, trips and falls and lies stretched out in the 
midst of the traffic, there is no question of debating how he 
came to stumble before we try to get him on his legs again. 
The Cab Horse is a very real illustration of poor broken- 
down humanity ; he usually falls down because of overwork 
and underfeeding. If you put him on his feet without alter- 
ing his conditions, it would only be to give him another dose 
of agony ; but first of all you'll have to pick him up again. 
It may have been throngh overwork or underfeeding, or it 
may have been all his own fault that he has broken his knees 
and smashed the shafts, but that does not matter. If not 
for his own sake, then merely in order to prevent an ob- 
struction of the traffic, all attention is concentrated upon the 
question of how we are to get him on his legs again. The 
load is taken off, the harness is unbuckled, or, if need be, 
cut. and everything is done to help him up. Then he is put 
in the shafts again, and once more restored to his regular 
round of work. That is the first point. The second is that 
every Cab Horse in London has three things: a shelter for 


GENERAL BOOTH, 


the night, food for its stomach, and work allotted to it by 
which it can earn its corn. 

‘* These are the two points of the Cab Horse’s Charter. 
When he is down he is helped up, and while he lives he has 
food, shelter, and work. That, although a humble standard, 
is at present absolutely unattainable by millions—literally 
by millions—of our fellow men and women in this country. 
Can the Cab Horse Charter be gained for human beings ? 
answer, Yes. The Cab Horse standard can be attained on 
the Cab Horse terms. If you get your fallen fellow on his 
feet again, Docility and Discipline will enable you to reach 
the Cab Horse ideal, otherwise it will remain unattainable.” 

We cannot devote as much space as we would like 
to facts, incidents, and descriptions of the honest poor, 
the vicious poor, and the criminal classes which General 
Booth offers. We can only say that his illustrations 
have the same effect upon the mind that he suggests 
would be produced by a procession through London of 
all its wretched inhabitants : 


*“* As we have,’’ he says, ‘‘ Lord Mayor’s days, when all 
the well-fed, fur-clad City Fathers go in state coaches 
through the town, why should we not have a Lazarus ‘Day, 
in which the starving Out-of-Works and the sweated, half- 
starved “ in-works”’ of London should crawl in their tat- 
tered raggedness, with their gaunt, hungry faces and emaci- 
ated wives and children, a Procession of Despair through 
the main thoroughfares, past the massive houses and princely 
palaces of luxurious London ?” 

General Booth points out that there are at present 
three methods in London of dealing with this appalling 
mass of wretchedness : First, the Workhouse system, 
with its Casual Wards. This system, he clearly shows, 
of dealing with wretchedness is wretched itself : 


“It dehumanizes the individual, as if he were only a 
number of a series or a cog in a wheel, without any regard 
to the character, the aspirations, the temptations, and the 
idiosynerasies of the man. 
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“The second method in which society endeavors to do its 
duty to the lapsed masses is by the miscellaneous and heter- 
ogeneous methods which are clubbed together under the 
generic head of Charity.” 

These efforts General Booth is far from dispar- 
aging. 

‘* There are many institutions,” he says, ‘ very excellent 
in their way, without which it is difficult to see how society 
could get on at all; but when they have done their best 
there still remains great and appalling mass of human 
misery on our hands—a perfect quagmire of Human Sludge, 
They may ladle out individuals hive and there, but to drain 
the whole bog is an effort which seems to be beyond the im- 
agination of most of those who spend their lives in philan- 
thropic work.” 


The lack of concerted action is the defect in present 
charitable work, as General Booth sees it. 

The third method is the Prison System, and every 
reader of The Christian Union will recognize that its 
position as to the modern prison system is on the same 
platform with General Booth when he says: “ The 
prison system is not reformatory—it is not worked as 
if it was intended to be reformatory. It is punitive, 
and only punitive.” 

These considerations then lead us to the second 
part of “ Darkest England,” namely, the Deliverance, 
which General Booth truly says is a stupendous under- 
taking. What has been General Booth’s attitude of 
mind in working out his great scheme of deliverance, 
and what are his claims upon the attention of all rea- 
sonable, intelligent, human, not to say Christian men 
and women, cannot be better pointed out than by the 
following passage from the volume in hand : 


A PRACTICAL UTOPIA, 


*“Of the schemes of those who propose to 
bring a new heaven and a new earth by a more 
scientific distribution of the pieces of gold and 
silver in the trouser pockets of mankind, | 
need not say anything here. They may be 
good or they may not. I say nothing against 
any short cut to the Millennium that is com- 
patible with the Ten Commandments, I in- 
tensely sympathize with the aspirations that 
lie behind all these Socialist dreams. But 
whether it is Henry George’s Single Tax on 
Land Values, or Edward Bellamy’s National- 
ism, or the more elaborate schemes of the Col- 
lectivists, my attitude towards them all is the 
same. hat these good people want to do, 
I also want todo. But I am a practical man, 
dealing with the actualities of to-day. I have 
no preconceived theories, and I flatter myself I 
am _ singularly free from prejudices. I am 
ready to sit at the feet of any who will show 
me any good. I keep my mind open on all 
these subjects; and am quite prepared to 
hail with open arms any Utopia that is offered 
me. But it must be within range of my 
finger-tips. It is of no use to me if it is in the 
clouds. Cheques on the Bank of Futurity I 
accept gladly enough as a free gift, but I can 
hardly be expected to take them as if they 
were current coin, or to try to cash them at 
the Bank of England. 

“It may be that nothing will be put  per- 
manently right until everything has been 
turned upside down. There are certainly so 
many things that need transforming, beginning 
with the heart of each individual man and 
woman, that [ do not quarrel with any Vis- 
ionary when, in his intense longing for the 
amelioration of the condition of mankind, he 
lays down his theories as to the necessity for 
radical change, however impracticable they 
may appear to me. But this is the question. 
Here at our Shelters last night were a thou- 
sand hungry, workless peo le. I want to know 
what to do withthem! Here is John Jones, a 
stout, stalwart laborer in rags, who has not had 
one square meal for a month, who has been 
hunting for work that will enable him to keep 
body and soul together, and hunting in vain. 
There he is in his hungry raggedness, asking 
for work that he may live, and not die of sheer 
starvation in the midst of the wealthiest city 
in the world. What is to be done with John 
Jones ? 
aan Jogiviinntes tells = that er td 

lay of the Natura ws governing the struggle for 
pie Mel will result in the Survival of the Fittest, and 
that in the course of a few ages, more or less, a much 
nobler type will be evolved. But meanwhile what is 
to become of John Jones? ‘The Socialist tells me that 
the great Social Revolution is looming large on the hori- 
zon. In the good time coming, when wealth will be re- 
distributed and private property abolished, all stomachs 
will be filled, ae there will be no more John Joneses impa- 
tiently clamoring for opportunity to work that they may not 
die. It may be so, but in the meantime here is John Jones 
growing more impatient than ever because hungrier, who 
wonders if he is to wait for a dinner until the Social Revolu- 
tion has arrived. What are we todo with John Jones? That 
is the question, And to the solution 6f that question none 
of the Utopians give me much help. For practical —— 
these dreamers fall under the condemnation they lavish so 
freely upon the conventional religious people, who relieved 
themselves of all anxiety for the welfare of the poor by say- 
ing, In the next world all will be right. This religious cant, | 
which rids itself of all the importunity of suffering humanity 
by drawing unnegotiable notes, bills payable on the other 
side of the grave, is not more impracticable than the Social- 
istic claptrap which postpones all ress of human suffer- 
ing until after the general overturn. Both take refuge in 
the Future to escape a solution of the problems of the Pres- 
ent, and it matters little to the sufferers whether the Future 
is on this side of “4 graveor theother. Both are, for them, 
ually out of reach. 
ome When the sky falls we shall catch larks. Nodoubt. But 
in the meantime on 
Before unfolding the scheme by which General 
Booth proposes to deal with John Jones and the three 
million companions whom he represents, the General 
lays down with military precision, showing that he has 
splendidly thought out the plan of campaign, the fol- 
lowing seven principles which must govern the work: 


[Continued on page 684.) 








THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE DAY OF FEASTING. 


HE annual anniversary of our fore- 
fathers’ spiritual consecration comes 
to us now laden with the memories 
of a century. It seems to be the 
one link that keeps fresh the dis- 

tant past. The bleak New England Thanks- 
giving—bleak in more senses than one—rouses 
our consciences to a sense of how we have 
narrowed its meaning. We have brought feast- 
ing into it that would have shocked the found- 
ers, and dropped from it, to a great degree, the 
spiritual meaning that was the cause of its birth. 
Neighboring churches have to unite to secure a 
congregation, and even then many vacant pews 
face the pulpit into which a reflection of the per- 
functory spirit of the pews has crept. The feast- 
ing has crowded out the thanks. We are glad if 
there are no vacant places at the family table ; but 
are we thankful, and do we remember to express 
that feeling—not hiding it, as though it were a 
sensation which must be protected by reserve? 
Why is it we are so much more ready to share our 
worries than our joys? so much more ready to 
ask for favors than to give thanks? so ready to 
maintain a reserve when joyous, but ready to 
accept sympathy when we arouse a feeling of 
sadness by our confidences? Sorrow and joy have 
each its place in life, and life broadens if we add 
to the world’s laughter as well as its tears. It is a 
good time to give occasion for thanks ; not to some 
ragged, unkempt mortal, for whom ample provision 
is made, and where no sense of obligation makes 
the receiver uncomfortable, but to remember to 
open the door of the home to some man or woman, 
in the spirit of kinship, who would, without these 
open doors, feel that the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of Christ did not include them. 











A STORY OF THANKSGIVING A 
CENTURY AGO. 
By Mrs. S. W. WerTzeL. 


HE sun rose and sent across the frosty 
meadows its broad level beams. A 
woman’s face was at the window to meet 
it—a face pale and furrowed, no longer 

—J young, but sweet and strong with the 
long patience of a lifetime, intense this morning, 
besides, with some deep-seated, all-conquering pur- 
pose. She wasted but a moment at the window. 

She greeted the day as one greets a day of battle. 

Then swiftly, with the ease of a well-disciplined 

nature, she turned her thoughts to the details of 

rapid action. She moved noiselessly that she might 
not disturb her sleeping husband. Poor Ezra! he 
had carried a burdened heart to his sleep. She 
was thankful that the physical need had asserted 
itself above the mental pain and given him this 
respite. She would not waken him until she must. 

The fire was already blazing behind the iron fire- 
dogs. Corn-cake and potatoes were buried in the 
ashes at one side of the great fireplace. The tea- 
kettle on thecrane began tosing. Huldah Morrison 
took from a high chest of drawers a soft, white 
kerchief and folded it over her bosom, laid at hand 
her bonnet of drawn brown silk, and set out her 
walking shoes before the fire. She tied in a nap- 
kin a small store of simple food. She had passed 
much of the night in prayer, but now once more 
she knelt for a moment before the fire with an un- 
spoken word of petition and trust. Then she was 
ready to rouse her husband. 

“ Ezra—husband !” she called, stepping into the 
tiny bedroom, which was scarcely more than an 
aleove off the great kitchen. “It grieves me to 
disturb you, dear, but it is time. Wake up, hus- 
band! I have something to say to you.” 





The sleeper stirred uneasily, looked about him 
with confused glances, then suddenly came to full 
consciousness. 

“ Nathanael!” he cried, “oh, Nathanael, my son, 
my son !” 

“T am going to see Nathanael,” answered the 
“The. ship will not 


woman’s sweet, calm voice. 


sail before this evening’s tide—five o’clock. I can 
go to Stonington, find him, and talk with him be- 
fore that time.” 

“Perhaps I was hasty with the lad. Perhaps I 
have not trusted him enough,” groaned the old man. 

“ We must not let him cast in his lot with evil 
companions without one more word from his home,” 
Nathanael’s mother said. “He must know that, 
even if he persists in going, our love will follow 
him to the ends of the earth. He may be heedless 
now, but afterwards he will remember.” 

The husband and wife looked into one another's 
faces. Their deepest fear they had not spoken, 
and did not now speak, even to one another. A 
crime had been committed in the neighborhood, 
and well they knew that the gay and wayward trio 
of which their son was one were suspected of the 
deed. Averted faces, cold looks, and pointed 
questions in regard to Nathanael’s movements had 
easily shown them this. Though neighbors were 
few and distant, and this was Thanksgiving week, 
when every household was busy with its own con- 
cerns, the little community had contrived to make 
this atmosphere of suspicion very perceptible to 
the sensitive father and mother. Nathanael Morri- 
son’s good fellowship and adventurous spirits were 
rapidly leading him to something worse. Was it 
possible that they had led to this? Misunder- 
standing and reproaches on his father’s part had 
been the reason given for his hasty flight in the 
note he left behind him for his mother. Might 
there be another, a more dreadful reason? The 
husband and wife looked into one another’s faces. 
Each knew the other’s thought, and each endeav- 
ored to bury it deep in silence. 

“ But how, Huldah, can you go? It is impossi- 
ble,” said the husband. “It is not coach day, and 
even if it were—” 

He moaned again. It was bitter for him to lie 
here, a helpless paralytic, and see that meager 
pile of pension money melting rapidly away before 
his wants, until to-day, as they both well knew, 
there was scarcely enough for even such a need as 
this. 

“T shall walk, husband. It is a short twenty 
miles. 1 can stay the night with our good friend 
Mary Deane, and be with you again to-morrow. 
I have prayed much to-night, Ezra, but the Lord 
gave me sweet rest toward dawn. My confidence 
is strong. He will not let our son be wholly over- 
come. Nathanael will be saved out of the hands 
of the wicked.” 

Her tones rang with quiet strength, and as they 
talked she proceeded swiftly with her husband’s 
toilet and breakfast. “Everything shall be here 
at your hand,” she said. “There is food suffi- 
cient—thank God—in your little cupboard. I am 
only sorry that the fire must go out. But you 
will not suffer in this sunny November weather. 
Farewell, my husband! God will protect us both.” 

Along the turnpike, through this sunny November 
weather, the plainly dressed, compact figure trod, 
a little bent, a little footsore toward the end, but 
bearing a heart serene, undaunted. Occasionally a 
“lift” was tendered her by a traveler going in 
her direction ; but more often these travelers were 
parties of her fellow-townspeople going over to 
Waterford or to Mystic to pass the coming holiday 
with their kinsfolk. At the approach of such parties 
she concealed herself, if possible, behind the clumps 
of barberry and elder which edged the turnpike. 
For the first time in her life she was conscious 
of that painful shrinking from observation or 
comment which has in it something of fear 
and something of guiltiness. For the first time 
in her life she was doing a deed of which none 
of her neighbors must know. As these wagon 
loads came nearer she crouched behind the bushes- 
—this guileless woman of nearly sixty. She heard 
the laughter of the children and the jocose remarks 
of the elders, released for a day or two from the 
treadmill of their toil. She heard them without 
bitterness, but without any answering stir of mirth 
or pleasure. It was the day before Thanksgiving. 
Yet no thought of the usual good cheer of the sea- 
son was in this woman’s mind. She gave thanks 
for the common mercies of her lot. She gave 
thanks unconsciously for the crisp, pure air, and 
the beauty of the earth andsky. She gave thanks for 
her growing trust and for the knowledge of the God 
in whom she trusted. Through rustling dead leaves, 
through dust and heat, through shade and stillness, 
across the bridges and over the bills, “ without 





haste, without rest,” she went towards the place of 
meeting with her son. And as she went her trust 
grew stronger, her faith bolder, her hope more 
definite. Her God—her fathers’ God—had heard 
her prayer. She would find her son. She would 
bring him back to his home. The Lord would save 
him from his sins and make him one of his own 
children. 

The meeting-house clock was striking four when 
Huldah Morrison stood on the Stonington dock, an 
incongruous figure among the groups of busy sea- 
men and loitering spectators. Ships were lading, 
chains clanking, sailors already singing at their 
ropes, and she hastened to put her question to the 
nearest bystander. The answer came like a thunder 
clap. “The brig‘Sarah’? Sailed an hour ago, 
ma’am. A westerly breeze come up and helped 
her off. That’s her—there on the aidge of the sky 
—just a speck now. Make her out ?—Lawsa- 
massy,ma’am! WhatcanI do for you? Better 
set down here a minute on this box. Clean beat 
out, ain’t you? Ben walkin’ too fast, maybe.” 

“ Yes,” said the woman, having clutched at the 
box and sat silent a moment or two. “ Thank you 
kindly, sir. I will sit here a little time and rest.” 

It was toward evening of the next day when this 
patient traveler neared the turn of the road which 
would bring her in sight of her home. Her face 
was paler than the day before, her step perhaps 
less firm. Yet her eye still looked out in confi- 
dence. The blow had cast down, but it had not 
destroyed. As her mind recognized her own fail- 
ure, it reached out and grasped Omnipotence. Time, 
wind, the littleness of her human strength, had 
thwarted her. But He in whom she trusted! 
What could hinder Him? What power could come 
between His heart of love and her son’s soul? On 
the ocean, in the night watches or in the glare of 
day and heat of toil, His whisper could reach that 
careless ear, and could make itself heard. Her 
mind rose to meet the changed conditions. ‘The 
case was not lost—only shifted from her powerless 
hands to those of everlasting strength. In this 
confidence she walked on, and climbed the hill, and 
neared the turn in the road. Her heart warmed 
also with a more earthly cheer as she thought of 
the small brown house, whose one stone chimney 
would soon rise upon her sight. Cold and comfort- 
less it was now, but in a few minutes she would be 
there to kindle the fire, and the smoke would rise 
as usual. There washer husband with his infirmi- 
ties; there was her home with its duties. Thank 
God for this rousing, heartening call of duty! To 
sick and fainting spirits how often has it come with 
blessing ! 

She made the turn in the road. She saw the 
little house, and—strange and unexpected sight— 
she saw a plume of smoke floating cheerfully up 
and away from the chimney. She quickened her . 
steps. How could this be? Her husband was not 
able to stir from his bed. No neighbor, surely, had 
built this fire, for it had been agreed between hus- 
band and wife that her absence should not be men- 
tioned to any possible visitor. She hastened on to 
solve the mystery. As she turned into the yard a 
figure came out to meet her—a tall, manly figure, 
with quick step and earnest face and outstretched 
arms. The woman raised her hand to her head. 
She thought her senses must be failing, her brain 
playing her false. Her frame tottered on the 
weary feet. “Nathanael! oh, my son!” cried the 
pale, trembling lips. She fell. But she fell into the 
arms of her son, and when she felt them about her, 
strength returned and she did not faint. 

“ Mother!” whispered the young man, “ my royal 
mother!” He pressed a kiss on the soft, faded 
cheek, another and another—such kisses, so warm 
ane eager, as he had not given her since his child- © 


“My son!” she said, and she smiled through 
the rash of tears. To the end of a long life the 
son remembered that smile. 

“How can I ever forgive myself,” he whispered, 
“that I have let you do this thing for me? But 
now I have come back—if you and father will take 
me. When I found myself suspected of that 
dreadful deed, I saw at last where the road I was 
going mightend. Will you take me back, mother ?” 

“My son!” she said, “my son!” It was all 
that her lips could utter. But the song in her 
heart was like Mary’s of old: 


“« My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” 
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THE HORSE AND HIS MISTRESS. 


II.—THE RIDER. 
By Anna C. BRACKETT. 


S|E may look at the horse merely as an in- 
4X) teresting object of study so long as we 
don’t get into the saddle, but if we pro- 
&| pose to do that, we have to look at him 
— as one part of a composite ma~hine, of 
which we ourselves form another and no inconsid- 
erable part. While he is free to do as he likes, his 
own brain has the direction of his movements, and 
by these we judge, as [ said in the preceding arti- 
cle, that he is a very near relative of ours, so near 
that we can recognize family resemblances, and we 
feel sure that there can be some mutual under- 
standing. When he is saddled and bridled. and 
you are on his back, the directive brain is yours, 
not his. His brain is reduced, in the demands you 
propose to make upon it, to a cerebellum—. ¢., it is 
to keep the machine going ; but the why, the where, 
and the how are to be decided by your brain, which 
thus is the cerebrum of the compound being. For 
the time you have taken to yourself, as your own 
property, his powers. You are a four-footed, a 
swift, and a powerful animal, no longer a compara- 
tively helpless biped. The ideal relation between 
horse and rider exists when you can move his 
muscles by your volition, and feel in your own frame 
the glory of his strength. But for this there are 
two cautions necessary. Do not degrade his brain 
always to a cerebellam. If you are riding over a 
plowed field, come to a doubtful-looking bridge, or 
are traveling in the dark, it will be well for you to 
abdicate temporarily, and let his brain take the 
direction. Many accidents may be saved if the 
rider under such circumstances is not too proud to 
trust herself to the surer judgment of the inferior 
animal. He will obey your direction if you in- 
terfere and insist; but it is only because you do 
insist, and under protest, that he does it. Every 
horse has some rights which the rider is bound to 
respect. I am not able to define clearly the word 
instinct as a separable quality from intellige ice, 
and often I had rather trust my horse’s mind than 
my own. but if you do abdicate, you must do so 
wholly, and not, like Charles V., retire to a con- 
vent, and try from there to dictate orders and 
direct events. Leave your horse and yourself to 
his judgment, and you will come out all safe. He 
will gladly resign again when the danger is over ; 
and when you assume the scepter again, do that 
also wholly. For—and this is the second caution 
—never forget that a horse is too strong to be 
trifled with. Kind treatment, Yes; but the latitude 
that you can safely allow a poodle, No. He must 
be made to obey. And to secure obedience, and 
cheer‘ul obedience, you must make steady and no 
uncertain demands on him. What you mean to- 
day by a command or a gesture, you must mean 
to-morrow and the next day; and you must know 
clearly what you do mean, and accept nothing 
else than that very thing for a response. It is 
well said that no one can ask a really competent 
question who is not able to give the answer, and 
it is certainly true that no one who is not clear and 
firm in her own mind as to what the horse is to do 
should ever attempt to ride him. 

I said before that the horse is our very near re- 
lation. In nothing could this be more manifest 
than in the fact that all the directions above sug- 
gested might, with few verbal changes, be interca- 
lated into the text book on the Theory and Art of 
Teaching of any normal school, and would never 
be suspected of not being an original part of the 
work. Do not waste your praise. Give it to him 
after, not before, he has earned it. Then it 
will mean something to him; the comprehen- 
sion of the causal relation is as much a part 
of his mental furnishing as it is of yours. On 
the other hand, do not, like Draco, minimize the 
value of your punishments by administering a 
severe one when he needs only a light one. You 
will. find, as with a child, that you will need all 
your resources before you are through, and you 
must remember that prodigality and avarice both 
belong to the list of deadly sins. Do not fall under 
the condemnation of the first in your punishments, 
nor incur the penalty attached to the second in 
your rewards. 

Always mean what you say, and take nothing 
less than you ask for. As Mr. Gleason says, 
“ Don’t say ‘Whoa’ unless you want your horse 
to stop ;” and when you do say it, never take a mere 
slackening of the pace for an answer. 

Your horse is helpless in your hands as to his 
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comfort. Do not cut his tail short just because 
somebody else does, but leave it to him as an orna- 
ment, as a defense against flies, and as a means of 
expressing his feelings. If you think of having 
his mane reduced to a narrow fringe along the 
crest of his neck, think again before you have it 
pulled. If you want to make him look as if he 
carried a worn-out dust brush behind him, you will 
have his tail docked; but do not have this done ex- 
cept under your own eye. You, who would turn 
faint at the sight of the surgeon’s instruments if he 
were coming to use them on your flesh, who 
shrink even at the dentist’s chair and case, will 
surely not hesitate to see your helpless servant tied 
up, with a string twisted round his sensitive lip, 
while the knife severs bone, artery, vein, and living 
nerve. The knife is very sharp, and cuts in an 
instant. The grooms will assure you that it does 
not hurt. You will not mind the cauterization with 
the hot iron on quivering muscle and nerve. Have 
it done, by all means, for fashion’s sake! But two or 
three days after, when you find your pretty mare 
vainly trying to unclose her jaws and trembling 
from head to foot, and a few hours after that, when 
you find her cold and stiff in her stall, don’t make 
yourself ridiculous, as I saw a woman do once in a 
like case, by flinging yourself down in the straw at 
her side, laying your head on the limp neck, kissing 
her, and calling her by pet names. It might be 
suggested that, in any circumstances, there are 
other ways of caressing a horse than kissing him, 
just as there are other ornaments more appropriate 
for him than delicate blue violets stuck into his 
headstall ; and one of these ornaments is his tail. 

Another place that it may be useful for you to visit 
is the blacksmith’s shop. “It is a perfectly proper 
place, for Longfellow wrote a poem about it. 
First, from some book get a clear idea of the deli- 
cate ard complex construction of the horse's foot, 
or rather of the one finger he has left of his five. 
Then, if you can, stand by while the smith, to save 
time and trouble, holds the hot shoe on to the 
smoking horn so as to make the foot fit the shoe. 
You need not be troubled; the smith has a long 
pair of pincers to hold the shoe with, and he will 
not scorch his hands. The shoe will fit perfectly, 
and the foot will look very neat and clean after he 
has cut away all the sole that was intended to shell 
off of itself, and trimmed the live frog at the edges. 
Go to the blacksmith’s with your horse by all means, 
unless you have a graom that you can trust per- 
fectly ; but go to see that these things are not done. 
The floor is no dirtier than are the streets of the city 
of New York, and you don’t mind training your 
dress over those; and if the courtesy you meet with 
be awkward sometimes, you will find it often more 
truly courteous than that you meet on those same 
streets, or even in company, for it is honest. 

But, after all these things have been seen to, you 
can do nothing with your horse unless you can sit 
so close to him that you have the sensation of being 
one with him. You can get a good seat only by 
riding, and by a good seat I mean so firm a hold 
upon the saddle that if a load of dirt be damped 
suddenly in front of you, and your horse think it 
would be perhaps better to face the other way, you 
will know absolutely nothing about the maneuver 
till you see the mountain you were riding away 
from directly in front of you. You will find out 
that your horse can sometimes think more rapidly 
than you. A good part of this holding on is done 
by the knee which is around the pommel, which- 
ever one that be—for you ought to be able to ride 
on either side of your horse—and by the calf of 
the stirrup-leg, which should press close to the sad- 
die flap; but a great part also must be done by 
the large muscles of the thigh which press and 
cling to the saddle seat. The heel of the stirrup- 
foot and the toe of the other must be kept well 
down. With all these holds you are far surer in 
your saddle than a man can be in his. From hip 


* to knee you should be perfectly firm, but above the 


waist perfectly flexible. You must never forget 
that you and the horse are really temporarily one, 
and you must adapt yourself to his movements. If 
you do this, you will not make his back sore with 
pounding, no matter how heavy you may be. 

Next to your “ seat” comes your‘ hand.” Your 
hand is not to hold on by, but simply to guide and 
to give comfort and pleasure to the lower animal 
by assuring him that he is not alone. The word 
“yanking” I think must have been invented to 
express the action of those who have not vet found 
out this truth. And the half-smothered grunt with 
which the helpless creature answers to the sudden 
pressure of the curb part on the inside of his mouth 
and the grip of the curb-chain on the outside is 
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often pathetic. You cannot have a good “hand ” 
till you have a firm “seat.” Then sit erect, look- 
ing straight forward over the middle of the animal’s 
head. You can sit perfectly even, and if you are 
not sure whether you are so or not, see if you can 
lie down flat while you hold with your knee. 

Then ride and ride, but remember that it is best 
always to be sure of doing a thing well before you 
try to do it rapidly. Buy Miss Sewall’s “ Biack 
Beauty” to find out, if you don’t know, how a 
horse feels and what he thinks, and then ride; but 
don't forget that you are only one part of the 
animal, and that, though you must make him obey 
for the safety of both you can do this only by good 
jadgment, firmness, consistency, and patience. If 
you do not succeed, it will be generally your fault 
and not that of the horse, for he possesses all of 
these qualities. 


THE HAPS AND MISHAPS OF ONE 


VACATION. 
II. 
By JEANNETTE THOMPSON. 


Z|HE longest night is followed by the 
morning. Through the dingy, dirty 
panes the morning sun looked in on two 
heavy-eyed women. How exquisite, by 

a comparison, were the rooms at home! 
Stealthy footsteps passed and repassed through the 
halls, suggesting all the stories of robbery we had 
ever heard. Hundreds of miles from home, in the 
woods, eight miles from the railroad station, postal 
or telegraph communication, in a house with people 
who lived like low-bred animals, despair would 
have paralyzed us wereit not for the memory of the 
promise, ** You will not stay here.” Reluctantly we 
went down into the dingy, dirty dining-room, where, 
in the rough stone chimney, a handful of broken bits 
of wood were smoldering and smoking. The hard- 
featured old woman came in with the breakfast— 
a piece of round steak, fried, and covered with 
black pepper, on a cracked plate. The table would 
have accommodated six, making an expanse of 
coarse, unbleached table linen. Everything on it 
was at the same standard, with the exception of a 
silver cake basket and spoon-holder, which made 
the deficiencies of the table the more apparent. 
The dreadful meal was soon over, and we started 
to find our nearest neighbor and see the country 
about—flat, dead, uninteresting, damp and moist 
from a week's rain. The wind was cold and raw. 
The muddy roads made walking almost impossible, 
and we went back in a silence that did credit to 
our self-control. We found we had none if we 
mentioned the man whose description had made this 
experience ours. 

Early in the morning wagons filled with rough- 
looking men, more or less boisterous, began passing 
the house. In a little while wagons filled with 
men and women and children followed, and later 
still they began passing on foot. Inquiry brought 
out the fact that these people were on their way to 
the lake, where the usual Sunday picnic was in 
progress. As the lake was but a short distance 
beyond the house, we had the full benefit of the 
noise. Before noon drunken men, laughing, shout- 
ing, and singing, passed the house on foot and in 
wagons, and, disagreeable as it was indoors, it was 
preferable to outdoors. Long after dark the 
drunken disorder was distinctly heard. Now there 
was the sound of quarreling and angry voices, 
which added to the fears and terror of our 
lonely situation. But one break in the cloud ; to- 
morrow we were fairly certain that we could find 
another place, three miles beyond, for our knight 
and his lady had come to us. The next morning, 
earefully concealing our intention, we hired the 
wagon which brought us from the station to carry 
us to the inn of which we had heard. To our 
horror, the cripple was to drive us! When we 
came down he was seated in the wagon. We took our 
places behind him, noticing that just before we 
started a soap box, inclosed in a network of rope, 
was put in with him. When we were about a quarter 
of a mile from the house the horses began kicking. 
The road was broad at this point, bordered by trees 
and shrubbery, through which we caught glimpses 
of the lake. By adexterous movement the horses 
were turned into this shrubbery, and then we dis- 
covered the uses of the box. The cripple lowered 
it by means of a center rope, and descended to the 
ground ; we, after handing him his crutches, 
quickly following. A sulky, ugly look was given 
when we announced, “ We will not go any further 
to-day, Mr. James, with you.” 
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“JT don’ see what diffurence it makes to yer. 
Yer won't get hurted. If they hurts anybody, 
*twall be me. Yer needn’ be frighted.” 

The scowling face was more terrifying than the 
kicking horses, and we hurried back to the house 
to send the cripple help. 

“Yaw! did them thar horses kick agin? They 
seemed beautiful this mornin’! They ain't done it 
afore in three weeks!” was the remark that met 
the announcement of what had happened. The 
brutality of sending us away with a span of vicious 
horses, under the control of a helpless cripple, 
added fuel to the flames. Silence was impossible, 
and the impetuous one flashed out: “It hardly 
seems possible that you are a woman. That you 
should send two strange women away in that 
wagon does not seem so strange, but that you 
should permit your helpless son to go, makes it 
seem impossible that you are a woman.” And, 
turning hurriedly, we left the hateful place, deter- 
mined that another night should not be spent under 
that roof, if we were compelled to walk to the 
town, eight miles away. 








Our Younc FOLKS. 
TWO THANKSGIVINGS. 


By Emma A. Hursot. 


T was a bitter night, and it was Thanks” 
giving. The snow was falling furiously, 
thick and white; it tumbled down in a 
regular riot, as though all the sullen 
forces of the sky had at last broken 





loose. 
All the young people gathered at Mr. Boyd’s for 
this holiday time had come together in the wide 


reception hall. At this hour, when the dusk was 
strengthening into darkness, before the lights could 
be lighted, they had strayed away from the older 
ones, who had fallen into a mazy discussion of re- 
lationships, and by common consent had gathered 
here before the fireplace, where a great fire of hick- 
ory sticks was burning on the wrought-iron fire- 
dogs. 

Tom Hartley went to the window to draw down 
the shade, and so add to the vividness of the fire- 
shine. He stood there for a moment looking up 
at the tall electric light towers, and watching the 
steady fall of snow in the long rays from the lights. 
Then he shuddered, and, coming back to the group 
by the fire, threw himself down on the tiger-skia rug, 
and said, “ This makes me think of last Tnanks- 
giving. I never told any of you about it, did I?” 

“Oh, where were you?” “What was it?” 
“What did you do?” came from one and another 
of the cousins. 

“ Weil, it will be quite a long story, but if you 
want me to—” 

‘Of course we do ; it is just the time for it,” said 
Louise Boyd, who always spuke for the party. 
“Stir up the fire, Jack, and put on sticks when it 
needs it; and, Tom, you turn your head a little this 
way so we can all hear you; and, my darling Ma- 
rion! you sitting in that hard chair—take this one ;” 
and the pale, pretty invalid was hurried into the 
deep-cushioned rocking-chair before she could catch 
her breath. “Now,” went on the speaker, * Story- 
teller, begin; we are all ready.” 

It was a piece of self-sacrifice on Lou's part to 
give up the chair, for she wanted to sit by Tom ; he 
was a great favorite with them all. 

“Well, hurry up!” cried a small boy from a 
corner, as Tom waited. 

“Hush!” whispered a girl's voice, evidently a 
sister. 

“You all know,” he finally began, “that I’m a 
poor chap; you've always treated me royally, though, 
all of you, in spite of that.” 

“As if that made any difference!” said Louise, 
promptly. The invalid smiled down at him a smile 
that did him more good than words. 

“Well, you don’t know that I've felt mean some- 
times and mad to think of all the rest of you, and 
I the oniy one who had to struggle along ; but that 
was a long time ago—I don’t feel that way any 
more. I tell you this, for 1 don’t want you to think 
too well of me. You know Uncle John is my 
guardian, and he’s the best man that ever lived. 
He found me a good place, and mother thought I’d 
better take it, so I left school and went to work. I 
did work hard that year. I suppose it was being 
shut up in a store so much; anyway, by summer | 
was about whipped. Gurls, I beg your pardon; I 
mean I was about worn out. You know I envy 
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boys who have sisters ; they keep a fellow straight, 
don’t they, Joe?” with a smile at the small boy in 
the corner. 

“ Well, along comes Uncle John, and says, ‘ Now, 
Tom, you’re to go up north with me this summer, 
and try and get strong,’ and so we went. You 
know Fred went, and a friend of Uncle John’s, 
Mr. McDowell, and we had a glorious time. You 
know that little boat of uncle’s ?” 

“ The naphtha one?” asked a tall boy with red 
hair. 

“No, the one before that, the ‘ Rustler ;’ it was 
run by kerosene. Such trips as we took in that 
little boat, and such fishing in it! It was small, but 
we only went out from the hotel for short trips, and 
in calm water we could make about eight miles an 
hour. 

“ It was a little strange, wasn’t it, that we stayed 
so long? Bat Uncle John had been ordered up there 
for his health, and Mr. McDowell was a naturalist 
and wanted to stay as long as he could. Every- 
body but us went home about the first of October. 
Fred went back to begin school, and auntie and 
her friend had gone back long before, but we stayed 
on. Uncle John used to laugh and say that when 
we came up we might have been exhibited for the 
twin walking skeletons, but now they'd have to 
change the advertisement to ‘twin fat men.’ 

“ Every day the boats had fewer passengers, and 
most of the summer hotels were shut up ; but Uncle 
John owned a share in the one where we were stay- 
ing, and then they had other business on the island, 
and so they kept it open all the fall. The doctor 
had told uncle to stay, and come down in the last 
boat ; and after November began we expected every 
day to have to go home, but it was a very unusual 
season, and although the wind blew sometimes 
three days at a time, still it did not get cold. Oc- 
tober was the most glorious month I ever saw. 
The best black bass fishing comes then, and we 
succeeded in hooking a good many of those wary 
fellows; they are even gamier than brook trout; 
we found those little beauties, too, in the small 
streams on St. Joe’s Island. Carlier in the season 
we grew almost desperate, for there was a girl up 
there from the city, who had never trolled before 
in her life, and she never failed to get a large pick- 
erel whenever she went out. Uncle, you know, is 
an old, experienced fisherman, and he couldn’t get 
a fish in the very same water she fished over. The 
natives thought she had the ; I never found 
out what the word was; they won't say it: some- 
thing that gives good luck in fishing.” 

“Good! I'm glad it was a girl,” said Louise. 

‘How could she bear to do it?” shivered the in- 
valid. 

“I should have liked to be there,” put in a boy 
who had a new bamboo rod that summer, and was 
fast becoming a second Izaak Walton. 

“Perhaps you think we were lonely: not a bit 
of it; there is something in the air that keeps you 
from lonesomeness. I believe I could stay up there 
all alone, and feel happy all the time. Of course 
we enjoyed it better when we could leave the island 
and cruise around, but still we didn’t mind when 
the wind blew so hard we had to stay at home. 
We had a pleasant housekeeper, and we three and 

the men at work, and the daily mail—oh, I assure 
you there was plenty to fill up the time. 

“ One day we decided to go up to the ‘Soo’ and 
stay there until it was time to gohome. We wanted 
to run the rapids there, and study up the old fort, 
and do a great many things. We had been up 
there several times before, just for the trip, and it 
is a beautiful trip. You go up in the Sault Ste. 
Mary River, and it is literally full of islands. I 
saw @ man who thinks there are a hundred thou- 
sand, and he has seen them all; he’s a pilot up 
there. I was quite sure I was in fairyland the 
first time I went up there, and every time it seemed 
more beautiful. When we went up in October it 
was most gorgeous ; all those islands just crimson 
and yellow, and the oaks such a color as I never 
saw oak leaves turn before.” 

“I wish you'd get to the story,” said the impa- 
tient Joe. 

“ Well, I’m a-comin’ to it directly, as Captain 
Pierce used to say ; but, Joe, when I begin to talk 
about it up there, I think of so much; I get to 
going like the wooden leg, and I can’t stop. But 
T’li begin in earnest now. We started from the 
island on a clear, calm November morning in our 
boat, the ‘Rustler.’ We had only some dough- 
nuts in our pockets, for we expected to be at the 
‘Soo’ by one o'clock, for it is about thirty miles 
up there. We said farewell to the dear old island 
and steamed away. The ‘ Rustler’ did her best, 
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and we were all in good spirits, and everything 
seemed favorable. But after we had gone about 
ten miles the wind began to blow against us, the 
water became rough all at once, and we made posi- 
tively no headway. The ‘ Rustler’ was not made 
for that kind of business, and she just held her own, 
and that wasall. The whole day passed just that way. 
We ate our doughnuts about noon, and towards 
night, I can tell you, we began to gethungry. You 
boys know whatI mean. Do girls get hungry, I 
wonder ?” with a mischievous glance at Louise. 

“I’m afraid they do,” answered that young lady, 
who was always in a state of temporary starvation. 

‘- We thcught it would be better to go ashore be- 
fore dark, as we were not very far from the Michi- 
gan side. So we did, and went a way into the 
woods and cut boughs for a bed, and bent down 
some hemlocks for a sort of tent, with more 
branches piled on, and then we built a fire and sat 
around the crackling balsam boughs until quite late, 
listening to some good stories from Mr. McDowell, 
and wishing we had something to eat. Finally we 
went to bed. The nights are cool there, anyway, 
and before morning it grew very cold. We lay 
very close together, and I remember that Mr. 
McDowell wanted to put his overcoat over me, be- 
cause mine wasn't very thick; but, of course, I 
wouldn’t let him, for by that time I was strong 
enough not to need coddling. 

“In the morning we looked around a little and 
came suddenly on a house, just a little way from 
where wehadslept. A queer little hovel it was, with 
a lot of babies crying vigorously; but the woman 
was very kind, and gave us something to eat, 
although I don’t think we could have eaten there if 
we had not been so very hungry. 

“It was very cold, but the wind had died away 
in the night, and so, after we had our morning re- 
freshments, we started out again. As we had lost 
so much time, we thought we would take the Hay 
Lake channel, which the government was dredging 
to make a shorter route for navigation. It was a 
foolish thing to do; but Uncle John, you know, is 
a little headstrong sometimes.” 

‘“‘ Why was it foolish ?” asked Louise. 

“Tt took us away from the line of navigation, 
and we were far away from any towns or houses. 

“We were out in the channel, steaming along 
briskly over the choppy waves, a long way from 
shore on either side, when the rudder broke. I 
think we had cracked it in the storm the day be- 
fore. Of course that wasn’t very pleasant, but we 
were managing to get along someway by using dif- 
ferent things to steer with, when, snap! and we 
stopped suddenly. The wheel had broken. We ex- 
amined it and found out what the damage was, 
and, of course, we had to put out the fire. 

“Uncle John felt dreadfully. I believe, at first, he 
felt worse over the broken boat, the darling of his 
heart, than he did over our situation. But we 
began to realize it as the day dragged on, and 
we drifted on the big waves, for the wind freshened 
about noon, and it had grown very rough. We were 
cold and hungry, and we tried to think if there was 
anything we could do, but no one had a brilliant 
thought, and as the hours passed by I think we 
begax, all of us, to realize that our chances of 
reaching shore alive were very slight. 

“ IT thought of my mother, and wondered what she 

would do without me, and I thought of everything 
I had ever done that was uot quite square. We 
had plenty of time to think, for there was hardly a 
word spoken. The ‘ Rustler’ seemed like a very 
frail craft to be all that was between us and that 
deep water. It was a cloudy, gray day, but by the 
light in the west we knew the sun had set ; the day- 
light was beginning to fade out, and with it all 
hope. 
“ Just then I looked up, and right there in front of 
us and coming toward us was a good stout sail- 
boat with two red sails. It was a little to the right 
of us, and was flying along at a great rate. I thought 
at first it was a phantom boat, for I could not 
imagine where a sailboat could come from, but I 
soon saw it was a real boat. 

‘ IT was so glad I could hardly speak, but I finally 
made them understand, and then Mr. McDowell 
stood up and called,‘ Help! help!’ We could see 
now @ man standing up in the boat; he wore a 
long, full cloak and a broad felt hat, and as he heard 
our seall, thinking it a salute, he took off his hat, 
and, waving it around his head, sung out, ‘ Ahoy! 
ahoy !’ and flew on. Then Mr. McDowell fairly 
roared, * We are in trouble, help!’ Tnis time the 


man heard, and, putting his boat around very 
quickly; came up to us. 
“I don’t know so very much about such things’ 
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although even to me it was a striking sight, but 
Mr. McDowell said it was the most picturesque 
thing he had ever seen; he wished there was as 
much artist in his fingers as in his brain; he would 
paint a picture of it and make himself immortal. 
There was the gray sky, with the yellow glow in 
the west; the afterglow on the troubled water ; the 
boat with its red sails, the priest with his flow- 
ing robes, and on a chest in either end of the boat, 
two of the most magnificent St. Bernard dogs I 
ever saw—great, soft yellow creatures, lying there, 
while he guided the boat as he stood. He looked 
like an angel to us. 

“When we had explained the situation, he 
threw us a rope and we tied fast. Then he began 
to haul in the rope. ‘I think you had better get in 
here ; it is much safer,’ he said, and helped us over 
into his boat, which seemed so large and safe. 

“ What a grand-looking man he was! He had an 
honest, intellectual face, and looked strong as a 
giant. 

“ He asked us some more questions, and when he 
found how long we had been out, he said, ‘ Well, I 
think you must be hungry!’ So one of the great 
dogs jumped lazily down, and he opened the chest 
and took out a roast duck and some bread and 
cheese. He had but two plates, so Uncle John and 
I atetogether. He carved that duck in a very rapid 
manner, saying as he did so, ‘I had its mate for 
my dinner. I wish there were more of them.’ We 
were satisfied, however, and then all at once it came 
over me that we were eating our Thanksgiving din- 
ner. It made the tears come into my eyes, for I 
had always before had such a jolly Thanksgiving. 
I couldn't help speaking up and saying, “1 guess 
we have something to be thankful for, after all. You 
know it is Thanksgiving!” The others were glad 
I had reminded them. ‘The priest said he thought 
if we could ever keep Thanksgiving it mast be that 
night. 

“ He sacd he was sorry he could not take us up to 
the ‘ Soo,’ but he was going the other way to marry 
a young couple, and he must be there in time. He 
was a Jesuit priest of the islands, and the shore and 
his boat was literally his only home. He went 
around from island to island, and from house to 
house, administering the communion, baptizing all 
the little children that had been born since his last 
visit, marrying the young people, saying masses for 
those who had died ; correcting, advising, a father 
in earnest, and he himself no house but his boat, 
and no companions but his dogs. His people supply 
the larder for his trips; he told us he roasted the 
duck himself, and, oh! wasn’t it good ! 

“ After talking awhile he made us lie down on 
some blankets and covered us with others ; lying 
there, looking up at the sky where now and then a 
star glimmered, I passed my Thanksgiving evening 
thinking of you all, and realizing for the first time 
a little of the goodness of God.” , 

It was very still as he paused for a moment and 
looked thoughtfully into the fire. Then he re- 
sumed : 

“ Finally we went to sleep, and when we wakened 
we were tied up to the wharf at the Sailors’ En- 
campment, and Father Pierre lay beside us asleep. 
There was a little settlement there, where we got 
breakfast, and then we said good-by to our sailor- 
priest, and he struck off across the country to the 
wedding. Uncle John wanted to pay him some- 
thing, but he said no, that was one of the compen- 
sations of his lonely life, the opportunity to do, now 
and then, such a kindness. He was surely a grand 
man. I had always had such a prejudice against 
Catholics, and especially Jesuits, but I found out 
that it doesn’t make much difference where you are, 
you will find good, kind people, no matter what 
their belief may be. 

“ We waited there until two o’clock, and then took 
the ‘ Messenger ’ up to the ‘Soo,’ and after a few 
days there went down to Detroit, and that beautiful 
summer was over. This Thanksgiving has been so 
very different.” 

They all drew a long breath when the story was 
done. 

“ A pretty good story, after all,” said Joe, with a 
long sigh of admiration and relief. 

The little invalid, with her brown eyes fixed on the 
glowing coals, declared, “I think I could almost 
paint that picture now.” 

“JT admire that splendid man who saved yeu,” 
announced Louise. 

“It is good to have you here this year,” said an- 
other voice, and they all looked fondly at Tom, who 
seemed doubly precious now that they knew how 
near they came to not having him for this Thanks- 


giving. 
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A LESSON AT THE POLLS. 


lL is hardly possible that there is a 
(| boy who has not heard of the new 
ballo 


cA K t law in New York State, or who 
MS bY has not some idea of this method of 
-———= using the ballot. In most of the cities 
and large towns instruction for the last few months 
has been given by the different political parties 
to avoid confusion and the loss of a vote to the 
voter. The new law is to protect the sacredness 
of the ballot. By the old method a voter might 
be under the control of a political “boss” till he 
cast his ballot in the box. Under the new method 
the voter receives the ballots containing the names 
of the candidates of all the political parties in the 
field. After receiving these ballots from the ballot 
clerk he must retire into a booth, or a small 
apartment, and there fold his ballots, being careful 
to keep the ballot he intends to vote separate from 
those he rejects. All must be folded to conceal 
the names. There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether the ballot must be folded from bottom to 
the top first, and then folded through the middle, 
or whether it must be folded bringing the two long 
edges together and then folded from bottom to top ; 
the experiment ballots sent to the voters’ addresses 
were mostof them folded from bottom to top, and 
then through the middle, bringing the long edges 
together, but folded to half-length. Does it seem 
possible that a man could not follow these simple 
directions, especially when many of the daily papers 
contained diagrams to show the way the ballot 
must be folded before it would be received? Many 
men lost their votes because they could not fold 
their ballots properly. Another surprising thing 
was that as many intelligent men lost their ballots 
for this reason as ignorant men, and in some dis- 
tricts it was said that the ignorant voters voted 
more quickly, and with less questionings as to the 
method, than did intelligent men. The reason 
given was that the ignorant men, as a rule, having 
less faith in their ability to understand the new 
method, had attended the political “ schools” where 
instruction was given, and so came to the polls 
prepared. The other men, trusting to their general 
intelligence, did not attend these schools, and, not 
being able to grasp the idea when told, and having 
but ten minutes in which to vote, they got confused, 
could not arrange their ballots before the time ex- 
pired, and so lost the right of every American 
citizen. 

There is a lesson in this which every boy should 
learn. Never take it for granted that you know 
a thing by intuition; that a general average of 
intelligence insures your being equal to every new 
or sudden demand made upon your intelligence ; 
that nature has given you a better endowment of 
brains because your clothes are not ragged. 

Just try to imagine a millionaire’s feeling who 
could not grasp the new method of casting a ballot 
in the specified ten minutes, whose coachman, in 
the next booth, without question took the ballots 
and voted, and left the building in five minutes, 
leaving his employer still struggling, and saw him 
leave the booth disfranchised ! 








TIM’S THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


By Mary ALLAIRE. 


%,|HE house stood ina lane. Entrance to 
S FAA this lane was by two other lanes that ran 
| from the main road. It was the way in 
A this village to hide the poor in out-of-the- 
rs 
S <2) way places where strangers would never 
think of going. As if to hide this particular lane 
more completely, at one end a big willow tree leaned 
away over the entrance to the lane, the swinging, 
lacy willow leaves hanging like a curtain, while at 
the other end a great bowlder stood almost like a 
fortress, and the lilac bushes that grew at the other 
side of the road left an opening too narrow for a 
wagon to drive through. It did not interfere with 
the people who lived in this lane to have the en- 
trances so barred, for they kept no horses, and their 
friends came on foot; they carried home their own 
bundles from the stores, and were utterly indifferent 
to the ruts, lumps, and holes that would have been 
a great annoyance if they ever used wheels. The 
children who lived in the houses in “ Love 
Lane ”—for so it was called, probably because 
love was the greatest possession of the people— 
used to come under the curtain of willows and run 
over the bridge to the woods to play when the 
dooryards of their homes were too small for their 
games. ‘This bridge crossed a river where, at low 
tide, there was a marsh with only a narrow stream 
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threading its way in and out among the tall grasses. 
On the farther side great tall woods rose, in which 
were lovely mosses, great carpeted places between 
the high rocks that must have been fairy ball- 
rooms on moonlight nights. Perhaps the reason 
the children in Love Laue were so healthy and 
happy was that they had this great woods as a play- 
ground. 

Tim Deacon and his sister Sarah had built a 
beautiful house in these woods, and whenever their 
mother missed them she knew they were in the 
woods, or in an old flat-bottomed boat that had be- 
longed to their father, but it was so heavy and old 
that he had given up using it long before he died. 
Now it was Tim’s property, and he had painted on 
the stern, in very crooked letters, SARAH. This 
boat was usually tied toa big rock under the bridge, 
because it made such a lovely place to play on rainy 
days. And you may be sure that it was crowded 
when the tide was out; the children knew better 
than to crowd it when it was afloat, for it was so 
full of leaks that it would sink. 

It was Tuesday morning; Tim had made the 
fire, and was out chopping some driftwood he had 
gathered into lengths for the little stove. Sarah 
sat on the doorstep looking very much puzzled. 

“No,” Tim was saying between the blows, “I’m 
tired of having things given. I want to give my- 
self. Just think of it! teacher was so sorry be- 
cause my shoes were so old, she got these from 
somebody. Last winter she got me an overcoat 
from somebody else. I'm always wearing some- 
body’s trousers and coats, and you never had a new 
thing in your life. Mother is always thanking some- 
body for something. We have to have Thanksgiv- 
ing Day every day of our life. Thanksgiviig Day 
is no treat for us,” he added, as he threw down the 
ax. ‘ We have it all the time.” 

: “Ob, Tim!” protested Sarah, “not turkey and 
pie!” 

“No. We have to give thanks for potatoes 
mostly,” and Tim picked up the wood and threw 
it in the basket as if he were very angry. 

Tim was getting so big and thinking such queer 
thoughts that at times poor Sarah was quite fright- 
ened. Not to feel more grateful for turkey than 
potatoes was beyond Sarah’s comprehension. 

The conversation was stopped at this point, for 
Mrs. Deacon called the two children in to breakfast. 
The table was scrubbed very clean, and the room was 
orderly, but it was very plain to be seen that the 
Deacon family were very poor, but a loving, happy 
family. Mrs. Deacon supported herself and her 
two children by going out washing, and by doing 
any extra work she could get to do. She was a 
very patient-looking woman, and you would want 
to do something to make her smile whenever you 
saw her. Sarah had just the same look, but Tim 
was so strong and hopeful that people never 
thought—that is, no one but Miss Carrington, his 
teacher—to do things for Tim. The people who 
helped his mother did not think of him, but of the 
quiet little girl who seemed so shy and timid. 

Tim was very quiet at school that day. Several 
times in the lesson he had been startled when ques- 
tions were put to him, showing plainly that his 
thoughts were not in that room. The teacher 
watched him, but could not decide whether Tim 
was ill or in trouble. When she saw him hurry 
off with Sarah and the other children who lived in 
Love Lane, full of fun and laughing as loudly as 
any, she was relieved. 

The children went nutting, and Tim shook the 
limbs the hardest and laughed the loudest of any 
of the boys. That was one of Tim’s charms; when 
he played he played with all his might, and when 
he worked he worked with all his might. It was 
this which made Miss Carrington so fond of him. 
The children filled bags and baskets, and left many 
nuts on the ground behind them. As they went 
home, Lena Wood said, “ Day after to-morrow is 
Thanksgiving. I wonder what we'll have?” She 
said this to Sarah. 

“T don’t know. Something good, I guess. Who 
sends your things ?” 

“ The minister,” answered Lena. “ Father works 
there, you know, when they have outside work 
todo. He is there this week, and I tell you I am 
glad.” Lena smacked her lips in anticipation of 
the good things that would come for the Thanks- 
giving dinner at the Woods’. 

“Where does your dinner come from ?” asked 
Lena, with neighborly interest. 

“Well,” answered Sarah, “we ain’t got a 
regular place ; ‘most any one who remembers sends 
us something. Last year we had a barrel of pota- 
toes, and some pork, and a peck of apples, and a 
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pie. Mother waited till the last minute, and then 
she got a chicken late the night before at the 
butcher’s.” 

Lena looked at her with deep sympathy, saying, 
“ You had to buy it.” 

“ Yes,” admitted Sarah, mournfully, “and Tim 
was glad. Hesaid he liked things we bought best,” 
and Sarah sighed when she thought of Tim’s pe- 
culiar ideas, so different from the ideas of Love 
Lane. 

“He said this morning that we had Thanksgiv- 
ing every day,” continued Sarah, “ for people were 
always giving us things.” 

“ Not turkeys and them things,” protested Lena. 

“No,” admitted Sarah, as she turned into the 
Deacon dooryard through the tumble-down gate. 

Mrs. Deacon had made a fire to get supper. There 
was no evidence that anybody had remembered 
that Thanksgiving was near at hand. Mrs. Dea- 
con had washed some oysters, and Sarah knew that 
the supper would be roast oysters and bread with- 
out butter. Tim rushed in, threw down the bag 
of nuts, and said, “Can’t we have some boiled, 
mother?” Mrs. Deacon nodded, and, going to the 
closet, brought out a saucepan and put a quart of 
chestnuts on to boil. Tim took three apples out of 
his pocket that a farmer had given him for fixing 
the check-reins on his horses. 

Mrs. Deacon saw the glad look in Tim’s eyes, 
and understood him. Everything on the table to- 
night they had earned. Tim had dug the oysters, 
got the wood that made the fire along the shore, 
picked the nuts, and earned the apples. The flour 
in the bread was paid for by his mother. Tim 
voted it a good supper. 

The next morning Sarah was so mournful that 
Tim looked at her. “ I wish 
I could earn a turkey’ and 
pie, if you want it so much,” 
said Tim. 

“Oh, I wish you could, 
but you can’t, and we won't 
have any,” and Sarah almost 
sobbed. “Lena says the 
minister always sends them 
everything, because her fa- 
ther’s aregular. Her father 

-woiks there a day ‘most 
every week; and Annie 
Nichols says Deacon Meade’s 
wife sends them everything 
for the dinner, and clothes 
besides, because her big 
brother works for the Dea- 
con, you know. We have 
no regular place, and that’s 
why we ain’t sure; we 
only have if people remem- 
ber us,” and Sarah sighed 
mournfully. 

‘Tim looked distressed, and yet he said: “I 
don’t care; I don’t want people to have to re- 
member us. I want to earn our dinner. I want 
to make somebody else uhankful; I want to do 
something to make them thankful.” But Tim saw 
so little hope of this that he sat down discour- 
aged. 

“Tt’s tough! I want to make people glad and 
thankful, but I never get a chance. Mother has 
to work all the time, and yet she must keep thank- 
ing people because she can’t earn enough to take 
care of us. I work all I can get, and yet I have 
to keep thanking people when I'd be glad to earn 
the things I thank them for. Now, wouldn’t I work 
for a turkey for Sarah, and wouldn’t I work for a 
pumpkin and milk, and have mother make the pie! 
She makes pies for other folks; I'd like to see her 
make one for us.” ‘Tim’s brows were very much 
wrinkled for a thirteen-year-old boy. 

“ Hello! hello there, Tim * 

Tim jumped. “Can you come and work for 
father to-day ?” 

It was a boy about sixteen, who was in the high- 
est class in school, and whose father was one of the 
largest farmers in the town, who called Tim. 

“ Yes,” said Tim. “I'll come rightalong.” He 
tumbled into the house to tell his mother, but was 
too excited to speak distinctly. She heard the word 
“work” and Deacon Farron, and saw Tim jump 
into the wagon with Deacon Farron’s son, 80 con- 
cluded that Tim was going to work that day. He 
did, and how he worked ! 

“ Mother, that boy has earned a man’s wages,” 
said the Deacon as he watched Tim burning up the 
last of the weeds he had raked in the garden, “and 
I’m going to pay him a man’s wages.” 

Mrs. Farron smiled as she thought, “ Just like 
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John to be so just.” When it grew too dark to 
work, Tim came to the out-kitchen to wash his 
hands and get ready for supper. The Deacon came 
out with his wallet, and, taking out a crisp new 
one-dollar bill and a fifty-cent piece, handed them 
to Tim. ‘“ You’ve done as much work as a man, 
Tim, and you shall have a man’s pay,” said the 
Deacon. Tim gasped. “ Yes, sir, I’ve watched 
yer, and there’s no mistake.” 

Tim looked at the money and then at the Deacon, 
and at that moment a proud “gobble,” “ gobble,” 
“gobble,” sounded from the barnyard. 

‘* Deacon, please sell me a turkey,” pleaded Tim, 
as though he were asking the greatest favor. 

“ Why, boy, I'll give yer one.” 

Tim’s face fell; that was always the way: peo 
ple thought he must take things. 

“No, thank you, Deacon,” said Tim, quite 
sturdily. “I want to buy. We never had our 
own Thanksgiving at our house, and I should like, 
for just once, to have it.” 

“ Never had a Thanksgiving dinner !” protested 
the Deacon. “ Why, boy, I’ve sent—” 

“Oh, yes! I know you have, Deacon, been very 
good. But I want to buy our turkey this once; I 
don’t want anybody to give it.” 

The Deacon looked at the boy, and a queer light 
came in his eyes. 

“Sartinly, boy; if you want to buy one of my 
turkeys, your money is just as good as any man’s. 
How large a one do you want?” 

Tim stood up quite straight as he said, “ Yes- 
terday I priced one at the butcher’s, and one that 
came at about a dollar seemed big enough for us.” 

“Yes; I got ’em about that size. You just step 


in and get your supper, and I’ll catch one for yer.” 





_“T'll help.” 

“No. They know strangers. I'll get one with- 
out trouble.” 

* Deacon, would you sell me a pumpkin and a 
quart of milk ?” 

al .” stammered the Deacon. “Sartinly. 
That ’ll be a dollar, and eight cents for the pump- 
kin, and six cents for milk—a dollar and fourteen 
cents. Here is your change,” and the Deacon 
handed Tim thirty-six cents as he hurried to the 
barn. 

Mrs. Farron smiled sympathetically as Tim 
came in to supper; and Tim in the midst of his 
supper looked delighted as he heard a smothered 
“ gobble” cut off right in the middle. “ My turkey !” 
he thought. He never looked happier than when 
he sank down, breathing hard, after he had put a 
turkey, feathers and all, on the table before his 
mother, with a big pumpkin on one side, and a pail 
of milk on the other. Sarah danced for joy, and 
Mrs. Deacon had a new look in her face, and stood 
up much straighter as she put the thirty-six cents 
in her purse. 

I need not tell you that that was the finest turkey 
that ever was picked. Tim said so, and Sarah said 
so, and Mrs. Deacon said so. And the pumpkin 
was the most solid, and the yellowest, and made the 
richest pie, with the help of one egg, that ever was 
made. And such a Thanksgiving dinner had never 
been eaten in the Deacon home. 

That afternoon Tim, Sarah, Lena Wood, and 
Rufus Read went over to the woods to pick up the 
nuts that had been blown down by the winds in the 
night. 

Sa fter they had gathered the nuts in piles, and 
had planned to sell some, or try to, Tim said : 

“Let's leave ‘em for the squirrels and chip- 
munks.” 
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The others looked at him a minute with protests 
in each face, but with his brightest look Tim went 
on, saying: “The squirrels will have Thanksgiving 
Day, too.” 

Rufus whistled, while the two little girls joy-. 
fully assented. They pelted each other with leaves, 
the boys made handsprings, and altogether it was 
@ very noisy, happy crowd that stopped on the 
bridge to get their breath. Tim leaned over to 
see how the “Sarah” was, and found her nearly 
full of water, because it was high tide, and she was 
a very hospitable boat to the tide. It made quite as 
free with the “Sarah” as with the grasses that 
leaned over her sides, swaying with the motion of 
the water. 

What was that lying on a projecting stone quite 
close to the water! A purse! Tim was clamber- 
ing down the pier of the bridge in a moment. He 
picked it up, and it seemed full. He opened it. 
Yes ; there were new, fresh, crisp bills, and change! 
Tim had visions of dinners all their own. Sarah 
had a beautiful coat and a red dress. His mother 
looked fine in a new hat with feathers, and the 
kitchen had a carpet. It does not take long 
for a loving boy to plan joys for those whom he 
loves. 

But there was something familiar about that purse. 
Why! could it be? Yes; it was Miss Carring- 
ton’s. Tim’s heart sank. The world was robbed 
of the golden sunshine in a moment. He climbed 
back to the bridge without speaking to the others ; 
he darted away down the road and was out of sight 
ina minute. The children walked along too as- 
tonished to speak. 

Tim never stopped running until he was at Miss 
Carrington’s gate. She saw him, and came to meet 
him at the door. 

“ Here it is, every cent,” 
panted Tim, as he put out 
his hand with the purse 
tightly clenched. 

“Oh, Tim!” and Miss 
Carrington grew so white 
that Tim was frightened. 

“It’s all there, Miss Car- 
rington,” he said, anxiously. 

“Tim, I really did not 
know what to do. It is 
every cent I had in the 
world.” 

Why, Tim thought Miss 
Carrington was rich; she 
seemed so. “ Every cent she 
had in the world!” Why, 
then, if he had not found it, 
Miss Carrington would be 
as poor as he was. He did 
not have a cent, and he did 
not believe his mother had 
Then Miss Carrington did not have 
much money ; but people did not give her things as 
they did him. Ah yes, she was a regular at the 
school. Lena’s father was a regular, and yet the 
minister gave them their dinner. Miss Carrington 
must be the very best kind of a regular, and 
that was the kind he must be, not like Lena’s 
father. 

All this flashed through Tim’s mind as he looked 
at the pretty dress Miss Carrington wore, and the 
pretty hall beyond. 

“Tim, you have made me a very thankful and 
happy girl,” said Miss Carrington, holding his 
hand warmly. 

Tim’s heart bounded. He had had his wish. 
Some one was thankful to him. Miss Carrington 
began opening the purse, but stopped, and said 
again, “I thank you!” 

Tim flew back to the house, so warm, so happy 
that he hardly knew himself. He had earned a 
Thankagiving dinner, and he made thanksgiving 
for some one else. 

When he got home his mother was coming out 
with a basket. 

“Tim, I’m going to take some dinner to Julia 
Brown and her husband.” 

“ May I go?”’ asked Tim, soberly. 

He took the basket, and went quietly along. 

“ Mother, it is nice; it makes a man feel better 
to give a feller his dinner.” 

“ But suppose no one could be found who would 
be willing to take a dinner?” and Mrs. Deacon 
looked quietly at Tim. 

__ “Mother, no feller ought to be, if he can earn 
gg 

Sarah looked proudly at Tim, and lovingly at 
pe mother and the basket, but nothing more was 
said. 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE RESURRECTION.’ 


By THE Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


S: C&S |HE resurrection of Jesus Christ does not 
seem to me the stupendous and incredible 
event it does to many. It transcends, 
but does not contradict; anticipates, but 
does not contravene, human experience. 
Without here attempting to discuss the reasonable- 
ness of Christian faith, I simply try to state it in an 
intelligible form, in order to recall from the realm 
of legend into the realm of history the story of the 
Resurrection. 

It is the Christian belief that man is both body 
and spirit. The body is the organ; the spirit is 
the player on the organ. When he pushes in the 
stops, and locks the instrument, he does not cease 
to be. The music remains to him, though he has 
ceased to express it audibly through keys and pipes. 
Looking down into the eyes which look up appeal- 
ingly or confidently into hers, the mother sees a 
soul looking through them, and in the mutual glance 
soul touches soul. Closer than words can bring as 
is the intercommunion of heart with heart in mo- 
ments of most expressive silence, when not even a 
glance of the eye or a pressure of the hand is 
needed as interpreter. Science may not be able to 
explain these experiences of the invisible life, but in 
vain it denies them. The poets bear witness to 
them, and the poets do not create imaginary worlds, 
but interpret a world that is real, though unseen. 
The truth of their interpretation is attested by a 
universal experience. 

Now, what happens in what we call death is the 
separation of spirit and body. Science can define 
neither life nor death. We only know that this spirit 
withdraws and leaves the dwelling untenanted ; the 
musician stops playing, locks his instrument, and 
goes away ; the king abdicates his sovereignty over 
his earthly domain and departs. And presently the 
kingdom, with no king on the throne, dissolves ; the 
organ, with no organist to play upon it, falls to 
pieces ; the tent, abandoned by its tenants, drops in 
hopeless ruin on the ground. But this affords no 
slightest reason for thinking that the king is dead, 
the organist is extinguished, the tenant has ceased 
to be. One may guess this, but guesswork is not 
science. We look into the eyes, and no soul looks 
out of them; we clasp the hand, and no will 
answers with responsive clasp. But because the 
friend is not looking out of the window, we do not 
conclude that he has ceased to exist. We look 
about us, as the last breath is drawn, and see no 
shadowy and ghostly presence ; listen, and catch no 
faintest rustle or footfall. But it is no incredible 
faith, this, that there have been times in which the 
eyes generally holden have been able to see, the 
ears generally too dull have been quickened to hear. 

We do not believe that Jesus Christ was the only 
one that ever rose from the dead. Every death- 
bed is a resurrection ; from every grave the stone is 
rolled away; by the side of every weeping wife 
stands the luminous figure of her loved companion, 
calling her by name, which she, alas! cannot hear. 
We wonder not so much that the disciples were 
permitted to see the true Christ emerging from the 
tabernacle in which he dwelt upon earth as that we 
are not all permitted to see the real and veritable 
soul when mere image and clayey statue lies speech- 
less and motionless before us. The marvel is not 
that one resurrection was witnessed by many wit- 
nesses, but that every resurrection has not some visi- 
ble appearance, that in every so-called death-hour 
there are not some with spiritual vision keen enough 
to discover the spirit in its departure from the empty 
habitation. The theologians have hotly discussed 
the question whether the body of Jesus which was 
buried in the tomb rose from the tomb, or whether 
the disciples saw the spiritual body released from 
its earthly habitation. As the question is one im- 
possible to answer with certainty, so it is one not 
important to answer. Comparing the Gospel nar- 
ratives, something can be said for either hypothe- 
sis. But whether the spirit returned to the habita- 
tion which it had for a season left, and made use 
of to attest the truth that life is immortal, though 
the body is not, or whether the disciples were given 
liberty to see in visible and tangible form the spir- 
itual body which is generally concealed from our 
gross senses, is a matter of small importance. The 
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one significant fact is that the resurrection which 
takes place at every death has been once attested 
by witnesses permitted to have sensible evidence of 
that which is evident to most of us, if at all, by ex- 
periences which defy criticism and analysis, and so 
transcend explanation and interpretation. 

.To those of us who thus believe in the spirit 
world—a spirit world which environs us and influ- 
ences us, though through no interpretation of sight 
or sound—the story of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ will seem no myth or legend, but an inter- 
preter of experiences when our hearts have burned 
by the way under influences which we understood 
not, under the communion of a personality invisible 
but not unfelt, which came and went as mysteriously 
as Christ to the disciples in their walk to Emmaus. 
In the Gospel story of the resurrection we find an 
interpretation of those heavenly visitations when a 
Voice unheard and a Presence unseen has spoken 
comfort or strength or hope or warning, and see 
in Easter not merely a memorial of a long gone 
past, but a witness to the truth that the grave is 
always empty, that the living are never to be 
sought among the dead, and that a Divine Pres- 
ence ever walks the earth, the Companion now, 
as then, of those whose eager questioning needs 
answer, and whose earnest but perhaps almost 
despairing hope needs inspiration, which only He 
can give. 
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SALLIE LUCKETT’S THANKSGIVING. 
woe Roy ELL! well! Sallie Luckett has got her 

4 ( A leg broke! Now she will not keep her- 

: % 

. A.\@] Granny. It do look as if the Lord be 

4 agin Sallie Luckett. Not as I blame 
house. I allus said that showed a gal of uncom- 
mon sperrit, and I liked her for it, but she allus 
book-learning than them in her place is satisfied 
with ; and now it’pears like the Lord is agin her git- 
comfortable-looking matron, glanced around to see 
if she had not voiced the sentiments of all at the 

Meek, soft-toned Mrs. Shiery answered, depre- 
catingly: “I don’t see how the Lord can be agen 
wonderful strong. You know we poor sinful hu- 
man beings can’t help being good to them as love 
as us.” 

“Well, you may call it lovin’ an’ trustin’ the 
Mrs. Shreckhise, walking swiftly backwards with 
the long apple-butter stirrer. “I heerd with my 
jest blasphemious, though I hev kep’ silunce, tell 
now the Lord hisself hez laid his hand on her for 

She paused to give weight to what she was about 
to utter, and the apple butter almost burned, the 

“It wuz when Sallie's grandpop died ; that week 
I took the wagin an’ Bill Dorson, the hired man, 
an’ Sallie to our house to work. I felt sorry for 
them two helpless wimmen, an’, ez you all know, I 
the offer, but she says, quiet-like, but sot ez a mule, 
‘I thank you for your kindness, but Granny isn’t 
by helping me to work for her.’ 

“ Now, Bill Dorson is long ways from bein’ a 
ful, so he up an’ says, with a laugh, ‘ You talk hke 
you hed a due bill on the Lord.’ I wuz shocked, 
many due bills drawn in his own name that 1 feel 
perfectly safe.’ 
the rest of their silly, sintul talk, though I didn’t 
know the half of what they meant. Bull give an- 
ever gone to protest, I reckin ?’ and she smiles agin 
an’ says: ‘No, indeed; I present my due bills on 
because I get impatient; then, as the time hasn’t ex- 
pired, I must wait; but they are honored the very 
jest as she said them thet proper way of hers, an’ I 
kin say I hev bin expectin’ a judgment on her from 


By Mitprep C. Warkins. 
self out of the poorhouse, let alone 

her for trying to keep her granny out of the poor- 
was too high-minded about wanting to git more 
ting above her betters ;” and Mrs. Rhodohoeffer, a 
apple-butter boiling. 
Sallie Luckett, an’ she lovin’ and trustin’ him so 
and trust us, an’ the Lord is more pitifal than such 
Lord ; I hev another name to call it by,” snapped 
own yeers Sallie Luckett say words thet I consider 
those blasphemious sayings, and I kin tell them.” 
stirrers stirred so faintly in their eagerness to hear. 
jest on purpus to kerry Granny to the poorhouse 
would hev bin real good to Sallie. So I made her 
going to the poorhouse ; the Lord will keep her out 
perfesser, an’ he don’t mind talkin’ reckless an’ sin- 
but she looked at him smilin’ an’ answers, ‘ Yes, so 

“ ] was all thunder-struck, an’ I never kin forgit 
other laugh an’ says: ‘None of them due bills 
the Lord's treasury sometimes before they are due, 
day they mature.’ I tell you jest the same words, 
vhat day.” 
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The odor of scorching apple butter warned the 
company to renew a vigorous stirring without reply- 
ing for some minutes; then Mrs. Shiery, determined 
not to let the bad impression just made efface pity 
for Sallie,spoke gently: “I am like Mrs. Shreck- 
hise, I don’t even understand what they said; but I 
do understand that Sallie, whatever she may hey 
said wrong, she hev done right. She has been with 
us in our troubles, she was with me when my Lucy 
Jane died, an’ I'll never forgit the comfort she was 
tous then. She made heaven seem right nigh us.” 
Mrs. Shiery wiped away a tear on a corner of her 
apron and went on: “ Mebbe what seems presumpt- 
uous to us don’t seem so to Sallie. The minister’s 
little gal can git in his lap an’ play with him, for 
she knows him as her own dear pappy, but that 
would be imperdence in other folks’ children. Sallie 
is with the Lord jest like the minister's little gal is 
with him. She talks about Him an’ talks to Him 
exactly like He was right in the next room. 

“Mrs. Winegourd, do you mind how Sallie told 
your Kit Susie about Jesus iakin’ ber up in his 
arms an’ takin her across the river of death, makin’ 
it so plain to her that she warn't a mite afraid to 
die? An’ do you mind, Mrs. Rawhoof, that when 
your Jabez broke his leg, Sallie talked to him so 
pretty about Jesus standin’ pain an’ not frettin’, 
that Jabez bore it like a man ?” 

Mrs. Winegourd’s and Mrs. Rawhoof’s faces 
were enough reply. Mrs. Shiery quickly followed 
up the advantage she had gained: “ Now, I think 
we neighbors, that Sallie has done many a turn for, 
ought to do a good turn for her; we ought to 
make up a wagon-load of flour an’ meat an’ such 
like for her an’ Granny. Mr. Shiery says he'll 
give a barrel of flour; I’ll put in some butter an’ 
garden stuff an’ some meat, too, and we'll send the 
wagon round to all of you. You will all put in 
somethin’, I take it for certain.”’ 

Assent came from the whole group except from 
Mrs. Shreckhise, who tossed her head and an- 
swered: “I am not goin’ to fight agin the Lord ; 
Sallie Luckett tried fightin’ agin his dealin’s when 
she wuz so sot that her granny couldn't go to the 
poorhouse, an’ now he hez made it cler ez noon- 
day.” 

Mrs. Winegourd, moved by Mrs Shiery’s re- 
minder of her lost Kit Susie, rejoined warmly: 
“To my mind, the Lord is no more agin her than 
he were agin Job. Ef we're fightin’ agin him we 
don’t know it, an’ we ain’t likely to do him much 
harm, we few wimmen.” 

If the apple butter had not demanded imperative 
and undivided attention at this juncture, her list- 
eners might have raised a protest against such 
“ presumptwous ” language ; but as it was, the fast- 
boiling butter occupied all their faculties, so nothing 
more was said about Sallie Luckett, nothing thought 
even, except by one hearer of their conversation. 
Poor half-witted Judy Jones! she had been crouch- 
ing near, her vacant eyes filled with tears, for even 
her dull mind comprehended that Sallie Luckett 
was in trouble, and Sallie Luckett and her own lame 
goose were the only two beings that she loved or 
that loved her. She knew, too, what the word 
* poorhouse” meant, for hadn’t Mrs. Shreckhise 
made life bitter to her by daily dinning in her 
ears: “ You ain't fit for nothing but a poorhouse 
brat. Ef Eli hed hed the sense he orter hev bin 
born with, he would hev let you go there, not 
taken you because you hev a drop of his blood in 
your veins!” Only two pleasures diversified her 
life: petting her lame goose that Mrs. Shreckhise 
had contemptuously allowed her to have, and being 
petted by Sallie Luckett. Sallie had taken pity on 
the little dull-eyed waif, and, whenever chance af- 
forded a meeting, had talked to her, caressed her, 
and above all had shown her Jesus, ever tender and 
kind. 

Judy, remembering all this kindness, cried her- 
self to sleep because Mrs. Shreckhise wouldn’t put 
anything in the wagon, and because Sallie might 
have to go to the poorhouse. 


It was a poor, tiny brown cabin on the side of 
the mountain, with very rocky land around it; 
but the yard, the garden, all the environments, 
betokened careful, tasteful work. Inside the cabin 
the same neatness prevailed. Sallie Lucket lay in 
her white-covered bed with folded hands; Granny 
was kneeling by her side, tears streaming down her 
withered cheeks ; both were lifting hearts and voices 
to Heaven. 

“ Sallie, my child, I ought to have gone to the 
poorhouse when the neighbors all said I ought. It 
would have killed me, mayhap; but that wouldn’t 
have made much difference, poor, useless body that 
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Iam. Now we will both have to go, after you have 
struggled so hard, too.” 

“ Why ! Granny, Granny, isn’t God—” 

There was a knock at the door, and Bill Dorson 
came in. Bill was hiring ’round that year at job 
work. His greeting was characteristic. “ How 
about those due bills on the Lord? Ef I wuz in 
yer place, I'd present one ter-day. Seems purty 
nigh time one hed matured.” 

Sallie replied promptly, “One falls due this very 
day, and we have just presented it: ‘Call upon 
me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee.’ 
That date, ‘the day of trouble,’ shows it matures 
to-day, and I know the Lord is going to cash his 
own note.” 

Bill threw back his head and hah-hah-ed. ‘Wall, 
wall! yer do beat the Jews! An’ ’pears that note 
hez bin honored, for I hev a wegin load of pro- 
visions at the door, sent by the nebbors.” 

Bill rolled the barrel of flour in, put the potatoes 
under the bed that they might not freeze, stowed 
away the other “sass,” hung the ham to one of the 
rafters, then, winking at Sallie, said: “I hev one 
more thing in the wegin, that, cordin’ to yore doc- 
trine, will stan’ between yer all an’ the poorhouse.” 

Going out, he came back with a crippled 
goose that cackled and hissed shrilly at being 
handled. 

“Ez I drav by Eli Shreckhise’s (they didn’t 
give nothin’, for the old woman is ded sot agin 
yer), I heerd a little cry, ‘ Mr. Bill, Mr. Bull, please, 
sir, stop.’ I stopped, an’ ther wuz Judy Jones ; she 
hed thet fowel, an’ she sez, cryin’, ‘ Please take 
this to Sallie; it is all I hev got, an’ I hev ast the 
Lord to let it keep her an’ Granny out of the poor- 
house. Sallie tole me the Lord could do anything 
we ast him.’ ” 

Sallie’s tears and smiles mingled as she stroked 
the white feathers. “ Dear little Judy! her heart 
is big, if her mind is small.” 

Bill tapped his forehead. “ Not right hard in the 
upper story, but she knowed how to kneel down in 
the middle of the road an’ pray thet her goose 
would keep you out of the poorhouse. She talked 
to the Lord ez ef she hedn’t no doubt he’d do it, 

When Bill had gone, fervent praise and thanks- 
giving went up; provisions for several months had 
been sent, and by the time they were exhausted, 
Sallie hoped to be up. 

Sallie was up at the end of a few months, but a 
“ cripple for life,” the doctor said ; and as she sat 
picking the lame goose for the next day’s dinner, 
her hot tears fell fast. “ Judy’s prayer as well as 
mine must have been foolish ones,” she sighed. 
“ Here goes the goose for dinner, for Granny said it 
wasn't right to feed it what might feed us, and so 
she killed it. And now that I am lame, what shall 
I do for a support for us two? If the neighbors 
were willing to keep on providing for us, we would 
not be willing for them to do it. As for me, all 
the berry-picking, the doing a day’s washing now 
and then, all my ways of making a living, are gone. 
Worst of all,” here the salt drops fell like rain, 
“no more hope of fitting myself for a teacher, for 
the schoolhouse is three miles off. I have been 
praying for that ever since I was little; may be 
the Lord saw my heart was too fixed on that de- 
sire.” 

The tears were dried while the precious words, 
“The Lord my Shepherd is,” rang cheerily out 
from the dingyroom. Sallie had comforted herself 
with the name of her God, as David had done so 
often before her. 

She was a brave, heroic soul, that same Sallie 
Luckett ; nobly had she carried the burden of life 
since the day her grandfather had died and all the 
property, except Granny’s thirds, had been seized 
for a security debt. 

Yet it would have astonished her if any one had 
informed her that she had acted nobly ; tor hadn't 
her grandparents received her with open arms when 
she was left an orphan ? 

Her father, a Methodist circuit rider, had trained 
her ina higher religious and literary atmospbere 
than that of these people near her; yet she was 
humble and unconscious of superiority, hesitating 
at no labor her hands found to do. Her most 
striking trait was the simplicity of her trust in 
God ; Judy herself had not more childlike faith. 

Still singing, she put on the goose for a whole 
day’s cooking, then carefully sorted the feathers, 
thinking, “ For Judy's sake, not even a long one 
shall be thrown away.” 

Hunting for a receptacle for them, she found an 
old newspaper ; as she was tying them up, her eye 
fell on an advertisement, “ Lovely feather fans, only 
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four dollars, at Smith & Co.’s.” 
tisement was a cut of the fans. 

Sallie caught the idea ; immediately she went to 
work. The long feathers would form the principal 
part, the downy ones the ornamental part, some 
pasteboard the supporting foundation. The han- 
dle, however, puzzled her till—happy thought! 
she split the quills of those same long feathers and 
plaited an ivory-looking handle, which added to the 
beauty and lessened the labor in sewing the feath- 
ers on. With a knife she crimped some of the 
small feathers, heightening the good effect ; and her 
ingenuity was not long in devising the softest of 
down rosettes. 

After the three fans were finished, the question was 
how to dispose of.them ; bat Mrs. Shiery, a frequent 
visitor at the low brown building, settled that; as 
soon as she heard of the difficulty, she said, “* Why, 
it’s jest the idee; pap is goin’ ter send some year- 
lings to Blankville, next Court; he heard a man 
would be there a-buyin’ up cattle, an’ Bill Dorson 
will drive the calves, an’ take the wagon along to 
fetch back some things. Fix the fans up nice in a 
box—they are real beautiful—an’ Bill will take 
them ; he is real kind doin’ favors for any one.” 

Bill Dorson, when he came for the fans, heard 
the story of their origin, which elicited his usual 
haw-haw and—* Wall, wall, ef thet don’t beat !” 

But after storing them carefully in the wagon, 
with an injunction to the boy who was driving to be 
“mighty keerful,” he called to Sallie: “I know a 
gal thet clerks for a storekeeper in Blankville, 
yuster live down my way. I'll give them to her.” 

Whenever the calves allowed him to divert his 
thoughts from their impish movements he would 
look back at the “ wegin ” and box and shake his 
head ; he felt a curiosity as to results. 

Finding the shop-girl, he astonished himself by 
telling the story of Sallie, Judy, and the lame goose ; 
the girl was sympathetic, and communicated it to 
her employer, who readily agreed that the fans might 
be displayed in his show-case. 

He went further when he saw them, paying five 
dollars for one for his daughter, who, of course, 
showed it to her companions. 

When Bill returned to see about the fans, fifteen 


-dollars was handed him, with request for more “such 


beauties.” The merchant said: “The girls are 
just wild over them, ‘so pure,’ ‘so dainty,’ they 
say. When they heard the tale they were wilder 
yet. The editor of the Blankviile ‘ Register’ bas 
put an item in his paper—locals are scarce, you 
know. We can sell as many as she can make— 
either buy them from the young lady or sell them 
on commission.” 

Bill Dorson took out the money half a dozen 
times on his way home to stare at it, and say: 

“Wall, wall, if it don’t beat me! ’Pears like the 
lame goose will keep Granny out of the poorhouse. 
It is the fust time I ever felt like I ever heerd 
from the Lord direct. To think that he would 
listen to thet innercent prayin’ over a lame goose! 
B'leeve I'll go to meetin’-house nex’ Sunday.” 

Sallie's surprise almost equaled happiness, as 
money and message were delivered. Sending out 
to her neighbors, she bought all their feathers, en- 
gaging that they would never throw them away 
hereatter. She was soon able to purchase peafowls, 
geese, and ducks of her own to furnish feathers to 
hand; she had no trouble to find a market; fash- 
ion pronounced the peafowl fans “elegant,” the 
white ones “ exquisite,” the little duck ones “ cute ;” 
all sold well. 

But Granny was too feeble to run after poultry, 
so she asked Mrs. Shreckhise if she could spare 


Judy Jones. 

“Spare her! Do yer reckin that ijiot pays for 
the trouble I hev with her? Take her, an’ wel- 
come.” 


Judy’s cup overflowed ; could there be greater 
bliss than to live with Sallie and take care of the 
lovely peafowls and dear geese that she wouldn’t 
have to kill! 

A happy trio are they on their “ fan farm,” made 
doubly happy by their grateful remembrance of 
how the Lord has kept them. 








Sangaine men ruin themselves to enrich the com- 
munity. Schemers and speculators open up new 
ways, develop inventions, and, though they them- 
selves perish, the slow and cautious men who come 
after grow rich by their labors, while they ridicule 
their memory. Thus the analogy with Nature is 
complete. It is the dying leaves and grass of 
last summer that furnish the food for the living 
grass of this summer.—[ Henry Ward Beecher. 


With the adver-. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
THE CHRISTIAN’S THANKSGIVING. 


~\] C a church prayer meeting on the evening 
<j of a Thanksgiving day, the pas or said : 
“ “Let us come to God without any pe- 

RAND! titions ; let us, for this evening, bring only 

ESS our thanks to God.” It is doubtful if 
those who took part in that meeting ever realized 
before how difficult it is to come before God and 
simply thank him for past favors. It is true we 
are needy, and God has bidden us come to him and 
ask freely for the supply of all our need, but do 
we not receive daily more blessings than we can 
number? and do not the things we count not as 
blessings work for our good? Shall we come 
more often, crying, “ Lord, have mercy on us!” 
than we return, giving thanks for healing? Ought 
not our thanks to outnumber our petitions ? 

It is said that St. Felix of Cantalice was so ac- 
customed to expressing the gratitude of his heart 
in the words “ Deo gratias” (* Taanks to God ”) 
that he was called by the people of his town 
“ Brother Deo Gratias.” Would that all the disci- 
ples of Christ were so used to the giving of thanks 
“ always, for all things,” that we could be univer- 
sally known as Christians by this sign. 

For all temporal blessings the Christian should 
render thanks, and for all withholdings as well. 
Also for all spiritual blessings—for the grace that 
helped us to overcome when tempied, for the love 
that would not let us go when we were well-nigh 
despairing because we had been overcome, for the 
human channels through which the love of God has 
come to us, for the use God has made of us in 
allowing that love to flow through us to others, for 
the deeper insight into the Word of God, for new 
glimpses of the face of Jesus, and for the witness 
of the Spirit with our spirit, “that we are the chil- 
dren of God.” This is the experience of every true 
Christian, and because of it we cannot but say, 
* Deo gratias”” (** Thanks to God’), but most of 
all will we thank him for the gift that has made 
all other blessings possible, the gift of his Son Jesus 
Christ to be our Saviour. 

Our Thanksgiving cannot be a selfish one. 
There are souls around us redeemed and growing 
in grace from day to day, and for these we are 
thankful. The four and twenty elders which John 
saw in his vision, fell on their faces before God, 
rendering him thanks when they heard the shout 
ring through heaven, ‘The kingdom of the world 
is become the kingdom of our Lord and of his 
Christ ; and he shall reign forever and ever.” For 
every indication that this day is approaching, and 
for all the answers to our prayer, “ Thy kingdom 
come,” we give thanks. 

The Israelites used to bring an offering when 
they came into the presence of the Lord to render 
thanks to him. Our Thanksgiving will not be 
worth the name if we come without an offering. 
Let us bring ourselves as living sacrifices, “holy, 
acceptable to God, which is our reasonable serv- 
ice.” Then, like Anna the prophetess, we shall not 
only thank God for our Saviour, but we shall speak 
of him to all that are looking for redemption. 

We read that at the dedication of Solomon’s 
temple “it came to pass, when the trumpeters and 
singers were as one, to make one sound to be heard 
ia praixiog and thauk.ng the Lord, . . . the glory 
ot the Lord filled the house of Gud.” Who doubts 
that if the Christians of the world would unite their 
voices to make one sound in praising and thanking 
the Lord, and would unitedly give themselves to 
him for his service, that the glory of the Lord 
would fill the earth and that his kingdom would 
come? But you say, “They will not all do it.” 
You are not responsible for your neighbor’s sin of 
omission. See to it that your voice is not silent on 
this Thanksgiving week, and that you do not with 
hold one iota of your service, and the day we are 
longing and praying for will the more speedily 
come. 

References: 1 Chron. xvi., 1-4—xxix , 11-13; 
2 Chron. v., 13, 14; Dan. vi.. 10; Ps. xxvi., 6, 
7—1., 14, 15—Ixix., 30—xev., 2—c., 4—evii., 1- 
3, 21, 22; Is. li.. 3; Matt. xv, 35, 36; Lake ii., 
38; Acts xxvii., 35 ; 2 Cor. i, 11—ii., 14—ix., 8— 
xi., 15; Eph. v., 18-20; Phil. iv., 6, 7; Col. ii., 
6, 7—iii., 15—iv., 2; 1 Thess. ii., 13; 2 Thess. i., 
3; Rev. vii., 9-12. 

Daily Readings : (1) Ps. exvi., 12-19; (2) Luke 
xxii., 14-20; (3) Heb. xiii., 10-16; (4) 1 Cor.i., 
1-9; (5) 2 Cor. iv., 7-15; (6) 1 Cor. xv., 50- 
58; (7) Rev. xi., 15-18. 


1 For the week beginning November 30, 1890, 
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RELIGIOUS NEws. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONVEN- 
TION AT HARTFORD. 
By Rev. F. M. Norru. 


HE fifth annual Convention of Christian Work- 
ers concluded the sessions, which have crowded 
the South Park Baptist Church in Hartford thrice 
daily for six days, on Wednesday, the 12th inst. 
The gathering was more successful even than its 
predecessors, and has left a profound impression 
upon the section in which it was held. It brought 
together a large number of those who may be calied 
specialists in evangelistic work, and afforded an 
admirable representation of the great variety of 
methods in operation to reach the different classes 
of the unsaved—in town and country, in the prisons, 
in the slums, on the sea—everywhere. Telling 
addresses were made by the Hon. W. H. Howland, 
of Toronto, Canada; Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; the Rev. M. R. Deming, of the 
Baptist Tabernacle, Boston; Mr. H. M. Moore, 
Dr. A. J. Gordon, and the Rev. C. A. Dick- 
inson, of the same city; Mr. W. M. F. Round, of 
New York ; the Rev. J. L. Seudder, of Jersey City ; 
the Rev. Russell H. Conwell, of Philadelphia, and 
the President of the Convention, the Rev. R. A. 
Torrey, of the Chicago Evangelization Society ; be- 
sides many others who, in the cities of Canada and 
the United Statee, are engaged in the hand-to-hand 
conflict with the forces of vice and crime and pov- 
erty. The list of subjects tells what such a Con- 
vention means: “Bethany Mission,” ‘ Rescue 
Mission,” “ Jerry McAuley Water Street Mission,” 
“Tent Work,” “The Brotherhood of St. Andrew,” 
“How to Save the Boys,” “ Burnham Farm,” 
“College Students the Missionaries of the Future,” 
“ Evangelistic Work in Country Churches,” “ Bos- 
ton Missionary Training School,” “Gospel Wagon 
Work,” “ Christian Correspondence Aid for Prison- 
ers,” “ The Guard of Honor,” “Christian Police 
Association in Great Britain,” “ Street Preaching 
in London,” “Chinese Missions in Our Cities,” 
“The Open Hearth Mission,” “'The ‘Temporary 
Industrial Home,” “ Almshouse Work,” “ Work 
Among Railroad Men’”—these, with many similar 
topics, formed a most striking programme. 

Such a convention must be an effective cure for 
infidelity. It would be interesting to know just 
how some of the platform defamers of religion, 
who declare that faith in Christ is dying out and 
that work in his name is losing energy, reckon with 
such a fact as the Christian Workers’ Convention 
and all that it represents. It is said that Chaplain 
McCabe recently published the following message 
to Colonel Ingersoll: “Dear Colonel: Ten years 
ago you made the following prediction—‘ Ten 
years from this time two theaters will be built for 
one church.’ The time is up. The Methodists 
are now building four churches every day—one 
every six hours. Please venture upon another pre- 
diction for the year 1900.” Before prophesying it 
would be well for the chaplain’s correspondent to 
attend the next convention of the Christian Workers 
—account for the zeal, the self-denial, the energy, 
the unfaltering faith, the moral miracles, the accel- 
erating force, which are sure to be there repre- 
sented. 

One is impressed, in hearing the discussion of 
plans and description of methods, with the wonder- 
ful flexibility of the Gospel in providing for every 
type of sin and wretchedness. There is evidently 
a fertility of invention among Christians of the 
present day that is no less remarkable in its results 
than the mastery of material forces in recent years. 
It is a growing conviction in the Church that the 
Gospel need not be baffled—that there is a way of 
preaching the good news to every creature. And 
these earnest, aggressive efforts, many of them 
outside of denominational lines, are at once a sug- 
gestion to the tardy conservatism of those Chris- 
tians who shrink back from hand-to-hand work, 
and a prophecy of the revolution in ecclesiastical 
methods which the next quarter of a century will 
witness. It is a fact of which the significance is 
not seen at first glance, that while three great 
Christian bodies are in various places conferring 
upon the specific denominational work they repre- 
sent—the Episcopalians in their Congress in Phila- 
delphia, the Baptists in their National Conven- 
tion in New Haven, and the Methodists in their 
great missionary gathering in Boston—the Sal- 
vation Army is holding its four days’ jubilee 
in New York, and the undenominational Christian 
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Convention is at work in Hartford. What distinct 
elements these, yet how truly imbued by the same 


love for Christ and the world! Certain are we that 
there will be no loss to the regular troops if they 
learn to move with a little more of the élan, the 
untrammeled freedom, of these brave and ad- 
venturous scouts and fighters on the skirmish line. 
And if, by what sometimes seems to be an almost 
reckless faith, they occupy positions which the 
greater army must advance to help them hold, let 
us believe that it will only bring on more speedily 
that more general and fiercer conflict which for 
harder fighting yields surer victory. 








“IN HIS NAME.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

The liberal spirit of your editorial under the above 
caption isadmirable. But what you say of a “tendency 
to regard the name of Christ as a hin ce to Chris- 
tian work ” suggests the question : Why a hindrance ? 
There is like objection to the name of God. Why is 
this ? 

Here is a great principle involved ; and the man who 
partakes of the light and spirit of this new age is in a 
state to understand it. The objection to the names 
God and Christ, and with a great and rapidly increas- 
ing class of men, is on account of what God and Christ 
are represented to be. Whether men can believein God 
and Christ depends upon how God and Christ are de- 
scribed to them. We are very unjust in calling others 
atheists because they cannot believe in God as we de- 
fine him. It may be said that they need not depend on 
our definition ; that the Bible defines him. True, but 
the Bible’s definition of God, as different men under- 
stand it, is perfectly bewildering. As some read and 
understand the Bible, God is a cruel, selfish, vindic- 
tive, glory-loving so a stern, unforgiving judge 
—unforgiving unless his anger can be appeased and his 
forgiveness bought by a great sacrifice. This is the 
view of God that men of like character and disposition 
to his spontaneously fall into; and all who do not 
agree with them are dubbed atheists. Others, of a very 
different disposition themselves, read the Bible from 
quite a different point of view, and come to a very dif- 
ferent conclusion about who and what God is. They 
see him as he manifests himself in Christ as “ God 
with us,” and in Christ’s teaching about him, which 
make him a totally different being, as they conceive of 
him, from what he is represented to be in the Israelit- 
ish Scriptures, as both 
understood those Scriptures. 

Now, these two different classes of men are “ athe- 
ists” as judged by each other. Each says there is no 
God such as the other believes in. Another class of 
men cannot conceive of there being an externally per- 
sonal deity outside of them, and distant from them, as 
conceived of by both the other classes. He must, on 
the contrary, be a being inmostly within them, as the 
very life of their life, as the soul within the body, to 
fulfill their conceptions of him and of his attributes of 
omnipresence and as Creator and Enlightener and Sus- 
tainer. 

So of Christ. When we consider the prophecies con- 
cerning him, the difficulties of conceiving of him as the 
Son of God, as he is in some Scripture passages called, 
and then as the very and only God himself, as he is 
called in other passages, and as he sometimes represents 
himself to be; and that his mission into the world is 
claimed by most Christians to be that of a great Victim, 
a sacrifice to appease the anger and propitiate the 
favor of another divine “ person;” when we think of 
the strange inconsistencies of the Bible’s teachings about 
Christ, as different learned interpreters have explained 
those teachings, need we be surprised at the prejudices 
existing even among good men against the way “ His 
Name” is so generally used among Christians? For 
“His Name,” as commonly used, in its most significant 
meaning, is associated with the most dreadful substitu- 
tional sufferings endured to purchase pardon of the 
infinitely loving divine Father for the sins of his chil- 
dren. This suggests teachings about the disposition 
and character of that Father, which, to those who take 
a very different view of him and of Christ, are incon- 
sistent, irrational, and repulsive. If by the name 
of Christ were meant the name of God as the “ Word 
made flesh,” thus, as the Manifested Truth, and all that 
is signified by that expression, there could be no objec- 
tion to the so common use of the phrase, “In His Name,” 
or “for His name’s sake.” It is the preceding history 
of events suggested by “ His Name,” as so long believed 
by most Christian men ; it is the cruel, unjust, unfor- 
giving disposition, ‘God the Father”—so unfatherly— 
who must have an innocent victim—*“ God the Son ”— 
sacrificed before he would relent or look with any favor 
upon his children ; it is the great systems of theology 
whose central and all-characterizing doctrine is that of 
God as an offended magistrate and Christ as an expia- 
tory victim that has made Christianity —so called—and 
the very name of Christ so repulsive to a certain class 
of , thinking men. 

hat I would suggest is, if we would serve God by 
really and heartily doing his will, that we assume no airs 
over those who cannot believe as we do. We are all 
brethren. It is not our belief but our life that makes 
the real difference between us. Whether we are Uni- 
tarian, or Trinitarian, or something else, is a question 
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of Scripture interpretation ; and when we all do our 
own thinking, as those partaking of the progressive 
spirit of the age do, we see things each from his own 
state of mind, and thus all from a different standpoint. 
The unreasonable assumptions and uncharitable judg- 
ments and differences among “ believers,” so called, 5 
more to promote atheism and infidelity, so called, and 
to throw “His Name” into disrepute than all other 
causes put together. There is more need of reform in 
the “church ” than outside of it, so far as real charity, 
thus real Christlike life, is concerned. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. KE. A. BrEAMAN. 





WHAT SOME NEGRO PREACHERS THINK 
ABOUT IT. 


We have received from the Committee named below 
the following for publication. It shows, certainly, what 
the negro preachers of the Eufaula Association think 
on this subject. What disinterested and competent 
observers think would be more valuable as evidence. 
We print the letter verbatim. 


To The Christian Union : 

Resolutions condemning the speeches of Prof. B. T. 
Washington, Principal of Tuskegee Normal School. 
Adopted by the Eufaula Destrict Baptist Association, 
while in session Oct. 10, 1890. 

Bro. Moderator and Brethren, We your Committee 
Most earnestly recommend the following, in reply to 
recent speeches of Prof, Washington concerning the 
dignity and morals of the Colored ministry of the state 
and South, and especially the Baptist ministry, by 
saying, that there were not fifteen Baptist ministers 
fit to lead a people both, mentally or morally. 

Resolve 1. That the Eufaula Destrict Association 
pronounce such as an insult to the ministry, students 
and parents, of the Baptist Denomination who are 
attending that school, not only in this destrict, but the 
entire Baptist familey, of this Country. Resolve 2. 
That we regard Prof Washington and all others of his 
Class unfit to teach our young men, women and children. 
Because we fear that he might learn them to forsake 
the truth and let self cause them to be regarded 
as untruthful persons, as he has done by making 
such an unmanly and untruthful statement concern- 
ing the Colored ministry. Resolve 3. That we ad- 
vise the parents young men and women of our 
Denomination to with draw their support,, and 
attendance from the Tuskegee Normal School, so 
long as B. T. Washington remain its principal, since 
once in the Commencement of his work he sought the 
cowpany and re ed the present ministry worthy, 
but now since he has met with success, which is largely 
due to the enfluence, labor and support of the Baptist 
ministry of our state, whom he now considers unfit to 
lead any class of people, we call upon the Ministers of 
our union and association to denounce and with draw 
their support from said work, so long as B. ‘T. Wash- 
ington is connected with it. Resolve. 4. That it is the 
opinion of the Eufaula Destrict Association, that Prof 
Washington’s statements were made for the purpose of 
Misleading our friends both, North and South, regard- 
ing the true Condition, with the view of gaining their 
support toward establishing an other one of these un- 
denominational school. Resolve 5. That we assure our 
friends that all of Prof Washington’s statements are ut- 
terly untrue and that we can point with pride to some as 
grand, Dignified, moral and intellcctual ministers, as 
any people would feel proud of, and that in unqualified 
terms. We pronounce Prof Washington as an enemy 
to our cause and race by attempting to sell his own peo- 
S Respectfully Submitted. Revs E. A. McCall, 

. C. Bradford, W. R. Forbes P. S. L. Hutchins A. B. 
L. F. OBryan, Committee. 








HENRY MARTYN DEXTER. 


On Thursday of last week the Rev. Dr. H. M. Dex- 
ter, for many years the editor-in-chief of the ‘Con- 
gregationalist ” of Boston, and one of the foremost 
men of the denomination as a scholar and writer, died 
suddenly at his home in New Bedford. We give else- 
where an editorial estimate of his life work and char- 
acter, noting here simply the main events of his life. 

Dr. Dexter was born in Plympton on August 13, 
1821, and graduated at Yale in 1840, and at the An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1844. His first settle- 
ment was at Manchester, N. H., where he was pastor 
of the Franklin Street Church. In 1849 he went to 
Boston, where he became pastor of the Berkeley Street 
Church, then known as the Pine Street Church. In that 
pulpit he remained until 1867, acting also as au editor 
of the “ Congregationalist ” from 1851 to 1866, and of 
the “Congregational Quarterly ” from 1859 to 1866. 
In 1867 Dr. Dexter resigned his pastorate, and since 
then he has devoted the greater part of his time to the 
“ Congregationalist.” As acting pastor, however, he 
preached at Dorchester Pilgrim Church from 1869 to 
1871. For the three years preceding 1880 he was lect- 
urer on Congregationalism at Andover Theological 
Seminary. In 1869 he was made a member of the 
American Antiquarian and Massachusetts Historical 
Societies, and in 1884 was elected to the American 
Historical Association. Iowa College in 1865 honored 
him with the title of D.D., and Yale in 1860 bestowed 
on him the degree of S.T.D. The chief literary work 
of his later life was the “History of the Plymouth 
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Colony,” and he was still en d upon it at the time 
of bin death. He bad been collecting material for the 
purpose for nearly twenty years, an his knowledge of 
early New England history was remarkably full and 
accurate, and his library was exceedingly full and val- 
uable in this direction. Among his other published 
works were, “The Voice of the Bible the Verdict of 
Reason,” “ Street Thoughts,” “Twin Discourses,” 
“ Congregationalism,” which has gone through five 
editions, and “The Congregationalism of the Last 
Three Hundred Years.” He was a frequent contrib- 
utor to historical and religious publications, and was 
one of the American writers for the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” 

Dr. Dexter’s death was most unexpected. On Tues- 
day he left Boston in his usual good health, and on 
Wednesday at his home showed no signs of illness, but 
Thursday morning, when Mrs. Dexter entered his 
room, she found him dead in bed. 








THE AMERICAN CHURCH AT LEIPSIC. 


Large numbers of young men and women from 
America and England are gathered at Leipsic in order 
that they may enjoy the educational advantages of the 
city. The English-speaking ——— is over three 
hundred. Those who are gathered there are to return 
to their own native country, many of them to take 
prominent positions in our colleges and institutions of 
learning. In the midst of the chilling atmosphere 
which they are liable to feel in the separation from 
the churches with which they have been connected at 
home, they are liable to lose their faith, and to become 
promoters of unbelief rather than of vital Christianity. 

For this reason it is of the utmost importance that 
the American church, which was founded in 1874, and 
which has been supported until the present time mostly 
through the co-operative efforts of ministers and theo- 
logical students resident in Leipsic, should be sustained. 

{ was delighted ‘to find last summer, on visiting 
Leipsic, that the Rev. David J. Edwards was devoting 
himself with great self-sacrifice to the religious inter- 
ests of the American church there. He preached dis- 
courses especially adapted to the needs of the students, 
and was very successful in meeting them in a pastoral 
and social way. He received a unanimous and hearty 
call to remain as pastor of the American chapel. He 
has marked qualifications for the place, as he has had 
much experience in reaching young men, has traveled 
extensively in various countries, and has studied several 
years at German universities. 

His preaching is evangelical and helpful. If he re- 
mains in this position, it is necessary that contributions 
should be received from friends in America. This work 
among those who are to be leaders of thousands in our 
country is of the utmost importance. The subscriber 
will be glad to acknowledge the receipt of any sums 
that may be sent for the support of the church, of 
which he is one of the founders, and to forward them 
to Mr. Edwards. SAMUEL Ives CurRTIss. 








THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 
By W. C. Wixstow, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


The Egypt Exploration Fund Committee proposes 
to make an archeological survey of Egypt, and to begin 
the work this winter. I think that not less than three 
years will be required to complete the work thoroughly, 
that is, scientifically, and the expense will probably be 
from $2,000 te $2,500 per annum, or some $6,000 to 
$7,000 for the entire survey. The Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund successfully accomplished the survey of 
Western Palestine—a region far less productive, far 
more difficult to survey, than Egypt, and attended with 
personal dangers unknown to the explorer in the usually 
peaceful vallley of the Nile. Referring to the Biblical 
result therefrom, that society states: “There are 
622 Biblical names west of the Jordan. Of these 262 
were known before the Survey was commenced, that is, 
rather more than a third. During the Survey no fewer 
than 172 were discovered, and are now generally 
accepted. So that of the whole number of places now 
identified, namely, 434, almost exactly two-fifths are 
due to the Survey. ‘There still remain 188 places hith- 
erto aadlbeiied: Some of these may lie among the 
10,000 names collected by the surveyors. But those 
which yet await recovery are for the most part obscure 
places... . As regards the natural features of the 
country, the Survey has substituted exact detail for 
general statements. ... Nothing has ever been done 
tor the illustration and right understanding of the his- 
torical portions of the Uld and New Testament, since 
the translation into the vulgar tongue, which may be 
compared with this great work.” 1 refer my readers 
for proofs of these statements to the society’s publica- 
tion, “ Twenty-One Years’ Work in the Holy Land.” 

The encyclopedic results of the Survey—encyclo- 
pedic from being so varied and full, so useful to 
scholar and reader in many ways—will serve as a pre- 
liminary already obtained for many a future excava- 
tion, For now such preliminary knowledge, so essen- 
tial, is the result usually of special study before select- 
ing a site for excavation. Such knowledge, too, in 
popularized form, will be surpassingly instructive to the 
tourist, and to the reader of Old Vestensent history 
this storehouse of data will open its wealth of explana- 
tion and conclusion whenever he sees Egypt mentioned 
by the writers of the sacred narrative. A land with a 
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history of five or six thousand years behind it well 
deserves an archwological survey if the history of man 
is of any value to our money-getting age, and when 
that land is closely connected with Biblical history, and 
every mound is history in some form in itself, the pro- 
posed survey to my mind is of surpassing interest and 
value. Surely the needed funds will be forthcoming. 
The iconoclasm of the Arabs and the barbarous muti- 
lation of monuments, so fearfully rife in Egypt, should 
spur us on to save all the knowledge possible to obtain 
of the past—the Biblical past—in which Egypt filled 
so large a space.—[ Biblia. 








A THANKSGIVING APPEAL. 


The object of the Home for the Friendless, estab- 
lished by the American Female Guardian Society, is 
clearly indicated by its name ; it is for the benefit of 
oomebuls and friendless women and children. 

During the past year four hundred children have 
been sheltered, and over seventy adults ; the present 
family numbers about two hundred. 

But there is a large class of children who cannot 
come to the open doors of the Home ; many who are 
growing up in ignorance and vice. To reach and rescue, 
if possible, this neglected class, the Society has estab- 
lished twelve schools, distributed through the most 
destitute portions of the city, where, besides the usual 
primary studies, instruction is given in cooking, car- 
pentry, and other useful arts. 

Every year through the liberality of our friends a 
bountiful Thanksgiving dinner is provided. This is the 
festive day of the year for the children ; and for their 
benefactors it is an excellent opportunity to see and 
know what use is made of their gifts. To carry out 
again our Thanksgiving plans, money, food, and cloth- 
ing will be thankfully received and carefully used. 

Mrs. C. C. Nortu, President, 
Mrs. 8S. A. StoNE, Treasurer, 
32 Kast Thirtieth and 29 East Twenty-ninth Streets. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—A sumunary of the reports of the Secretaries of the 
Missionary Committee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, made at Boston last week, shows that of the 
$1,020,309 received for missions during the year, $460,- 
170 was expended in the United States. There is a 
membership of 16,000 and $1,000,000 in property in 
the missions of Germany, 7,000 members in Switzer- 
land, 15,000 in Sweden, 8,000 and a property of $500,000 
in Norway, and a membership of 56,000 in the great 
Indian missions. ‘There is urged a larger apportion- 
ment for New England Conferences, on account of the 
great influx of foreign perenne The reports further 
state that there may be a great Chinese Methodism, 
rivaling that in the English-speaking world. 

—A convention of Baptist ministers will be held in 
Brooklyn for three days, commencing Tuesday night, 
November 21. The Society is called the Baptist Pas- 
tors’ Conference for Bible Study. Its meeting next 
week will be the first of the Society, which was organ- 
ized in Chicago, May 27,1890. The object of the So- 
ciety is the discussion and dissemination of Biblical 
researches having reference to the premillennial coming 
of the Lord. The members are what are called pre- 
millenarians or premillenarists. They are thus dis- 
tinguished from the post-millenarians or post-mille- 
narists, who believe that the world will be first saved 
before, and thus be a condition precedent to, the second 
advent of the Lord. The premillenarians hold that the 
second coming of the Lord is imminent and may occur 
at any time, and that the world will not be wholly re- 
deemed until his appearance, which will be for that pur- 


ose. 
r —The fall convention of the New York City Local 
Union of Christian Endeavor Societies will be held in 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, East Twenty- 
second Street and Fourth Avenue, on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 25. Addresses will be made by Dr. Howard 
Crosby and others. 

othe Auburn Theological Seminary have been suc- 
cessful in obtaining the Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D., of 
Boston, to take charge of the classes in the Seminary 
in the departments of Sacred Rhetoric and Practical 
Pastoral Work, for the remainder of the seminary 


ear. 

—For teaching the “heretical and strange doctrines” 
of conditional immortality and the annihilation of the 
finally impenitent, the Rev. James Thompson, of Onta- 
rio, Methodist, has been suspended until the next meet- 
ing of conference. 

—A meeting of ministers and others interested in 
the unification of liberal Christian movements in the 
form of Christian Alliance met in Chicago last week. 
Meetings were held in the First Methodist and the 
Unity Churches. The Rev. J. T. Sunderland, of Ann 
Arbor, spoke of the financial advantages of combining 
weak churches and gathering the church members of 
various denominations in small towns into one church, 
as alone the members of any one denomination were 
too weak to support a church. Addresses were also 
made by the Rev. Dr. S. W. Semple, of Minneapolis, 
the Rev. Dr. W.S. Crowe, of Newark, and others. 
We hope to give a fuller account of this movement 
next week. 

—The ninth annual Baptist Congress was held No- 
vember 11-13 in New Haven, Conn. Among the sub- 


jects and speakers were the following : “ Proposed Basis 


ticello, Ill., on 
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of Christian Union,” C. D’W. Bridgman, D.D., T. T. 
Eaton, D.D.; “ Municipal Government,” the Rev. 
Francis Bellamy, the Rev. Leighton Williams ; “In- 
ternational and Independent Systems of Sunday-School 
Lessons,” E. A. Woods, D.D., Warren Randolph, D.D., 
Professor S. Burnham ; ‘‘ Race Problem of the South,” 
J. C. Long, D.D., H. L. Wayland, D.D.; “Enlarged 
Church Work in Cities,” the Rev. R. H. Conwell, 
A. G. Lawson, D.D., John Humpstone, D.D.; “ Divine 
Immanence in Recent Theology,” A. H. Strong, D.D., 
P. S. Moxom, D.D. 

—A new campaign for the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute was begun at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, last Sunday night, when the cause was pre- 
sented by General Armstrong and by student negro 
and Indian speakers, whose manly bearing was the 
best of illustrations of the work of the institution. A 
good quartette of students gave cabin and plantation 
melodies in an acceptable way. These annual tours 
have yielded, through voluntary offerings at meetings, 
a few hundred dollars over expenses. They are not, 
however, held chiefly for the direct money returns, but 
as a preaching campaign to declare the gospel of duty 
on the one hand and of capacity and needs on the 
other. General Armstrong says: “ This institution 
is at a stage when its equipment of brick and mortar 
is as heavy as it can bear ; it asks no more ; deeply 
needing, however, more working capital for its indus- 
tries, which would help reduce current expenses.” 
An endowment of at least a million of dollars is hoped 
fer, but the great and pressing need is of funds to rheet 
current expenses. The Christian Union need hardly 
say that this cause has its heartiest sympathy and that 
it hopes its readers will contribute substantial aid to the 
ends sought. 

—A conference of Protestant denominations of the 
State of New York was held in the council room of the 
University, Washington Square, on Monday and Tues- 
day of this week, to consider the subject of Moral In- 
struction in Public Schools. William Allen Butler, 
Wayland Spaulding, David G. Wylie, C. F. Deems, 
and others delivered addresses. We shall report the 
meeting more fully next week. 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—A. Z. Conrad was installed as pastor jof the Old South 
Church, Worcester, Mass., on November 6. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Arthur Little. 

—.C. Wood, of Saugatuck. Mich., has resigned. 

—E. M. Hardy has been ordained as the assistant pastor 
of the Phillips Church, Boston, Mass. 

Linus Blakesley, of the First Church of Topeka, Kan., 
has resigned, but the church urges him to remain. 

Herbert Macy, of the Olivet Church of St. Paul, Miun., 
has withdrawn his resignation at the request of the church. 

—Edward 8. Dwight, of the Russell Church of Hadley, 
Mass., died on November 13, at the age of seventy. 

—O, ©. Grauer accepts a call to Washburn, Wis. 

~—. G. Emerson has become assistant pastor of the First 
Chureh of Oakland, Cal. 

—A.K. L. Gunn has been called as pastor of the church 
in Ridgewood, L. I. 

A. T. Swing, of the Trumbull Avenue Church of Detroit, 
Mich., has resigned. 

—G. 8. Lee accepts a call to Sharon, Conn. 

—J.M. Smith, of Watervliet, Mich.. has received a call 
to the Strangers’ Church of St. Paul, Minn. 

—S. W. Pollard accepts a call to Fairmount, Minn. 

—Edward L. Smith was ordained and installed pastor of 
the church in Genesee, Idaho, November 7. 

—J. R. Barnes accepts a call to Plainfield, II. 

—A. H. Wright, of Portland, Me., declines acall to Alba- 
ny, Oregon. 

-L. D. Evans accepts a call to Elm Street Church of 
Camden, Me. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


—H, M. Curtis, of Flint, Mich... accepts a call to the 
church in Mount Auburn, Cincinnati, O. 

—Robert Cochran has been installed as pastor of the 
Olivet Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 

—D. E. Long was installed as pastor of the church at Mon- 
November 5. 

—W. G. Banker accepts a call to the church in McPher- 
son, Kan, 

—F. L. Ferguson has been called to the West Church of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

—J. D. Paxton, lately of Schenectady, N. Y., has received 
a call from the First Church of Easton, Pa. 

—J.M. Simonton, of Middletown, Ohio, has received a 
call from the Third Church, Cincinnati, 

—H. C. Gruhnert, of the German church of Orange, N. J., 
a accepted a call from the First Church of Cincinnati, 
Jhio. 

—W. W. Curry accepts a call from Marshall, Mich. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


~—H. Melville Jackson accepts the assistant bishopric of 
Alabama and declines the rectorship of St. John’s Church 
(P. E.), Bridgeport, Conn, 

—W.H. Bamford accepts the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
Church (P. E.), Jeffersonville, Ind. 

—R. A. Mayo, of Baltimore, Md., accepts the rectorship 
of Holy Trinity Memorial Church (P. E.), Philadelph ia, Pa. 

—F. L. Hayes, of the First Baptist Church of Boston, 
Mass., has resigned to accept a call to Minneapolis, Minn. 

—C. B. Turner has been installed as pastor of the Brighton 
Avenue me Church of Allston, Mass. 

—W. G. Myles was installed last week as pastor of the 
Baptist church in Rutherford, N J. 

—S. W. Foljambe, of Woonsocket, R. I., accepts a call to 
the Baptist church in Winthrop, Me. 

—William Bancroft Hill was installed on November 10 as 
panter of the Second Reformed Church of Poughkeepsie, 


—~P.T. Everett, of Harrisburg, Pa., accepts the call of St. 
Matthew’s English Lutheran Church of Brooklyn, N. Y 
—G, C. Gardner has received_a call from Grace Lutheran 
Cel ere 
». G. H. Clare come pastor of the Unitari 
church at Walpole, Mass. erry 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


DIEULAFOY’S SUSA.’ 


This admirable work is a vivid account of perils 
encountered and obstacles overcome in exploring 
the remains of the ancient Persian capital, familiar 
to all as the Shushan mentioned in the Book of 
Esther. The extensive mounds at Susa, near the 
reputed tomb of Daniel on the Shaoor River, natu- 
rally aroused the attention of archzologists long 
ago. But the difficulties awaiting explorers among 
Asiatic antiquities, and the fact that such researches 
were not so common then as now, caused the ruins 
of Susa to remain concealed under their vast accu- 
mulation of superincumbent earth. Great indeed 
must be the energy and the faith of those daunt- 
less spirits who venture first to search among such 
shapeless and desolate heaps for traces of the beauty 
and splendor of long past ages. 

At length Colonel Williams began an exploration 
of the mounds of Susa, followed soon after, in 1855, 
by Mr. Loftus, wh» entered upon a systematic 
search, which promised to be crowned with suc- 
cess ; for he was able to lay bare the ruins of a 
colossal colonnade 343 feet long. But at this most 
intéresting stage of discovery the cholera interfered. 
The superstitious and fanatical natives assumed 
that the pest was sent asa penalty for permitting 
the tomb of Daniel to be profaned ; they beset the 
camp of exploration, and several men were killed 
in the furious riot thatensued. Nothing more could 
be done at that time by Mr. Loftus, and for thirty 
years longer Susa was visited only by nomads and 
pilgrims. 

The attention of M. Dieulafoy was turned to 
the subject of Susa when he was engaged in his 
first journey through Persia investigating the early 
development of Persian art. His account of that 
journey won admiration and confidence not only in 
his own ability, but in that of Mme. Dieulafoy 
as well. The French Government decided that a 
generous policy suggested enriching the national 
reputation and museums by the spoils of ancient 
Persian art wrested from oblivion by French en- 
terprise and intelligence. An appropriation was 


therefore made to defray the expenses of an expedi- 
tion to Susa. M. and Mme. Dueulafoy, accompanied 


by two professional assistants, sailed in the autumn 
of 1884 in a French ship of war. They landed at 
Bushire on the Persian Gulf, and, after a somewhat 
romantic journey through Southern Persia, arrived 
one stormy night at the memorable group of antiq- 
uities which it was their mission to reveal to the 
world. 

Mme. Dieulafoy became the historiographer of 
the expedition. She describes the difficulties they 
encountered, the scenery, the people, and the ex- 
plorations and discoveries, with a graphic pen ; her 
style is alternately poetic, pictorial, sarcastic, or en- 
thusiastic. She writes as a bright, earnest, impul- 
sive woman, who yet understands and appreciates 
the purpvses of the undertaking and the score of 
the results achieved. The fresh, fervid style may 
come in part from the fact that the work is largely 
a transcript of a journal kept day by day, and thus 
gives the vivid impressions of events as they oc- 
curred. Mme. Dieulafoy, during her Persian ex- 
periences, dressed as a man, used firearms with 
masculine skill, and shared with her husband the 
perilous adventures they encountered and aided him 
in directly superintending some of the explorations. 

Before beginning their arduous task, the ex- 
plorers were fortified by the official sanction of the 
Shah, without which it would have been useless to 
enter on this enterprise, which proved sufficiently 
difficult even with the royal permit. Storms, 
fanaticism, rapacity, treachery, beset them at every 
step, hindered their labors, imperiled their lives, 
and in the end very nearly deprived them of their 
well-earned treasures and triumph. 

The three great mounds were not completely ex- 
amined, because the resources at the disposal of M. 
Dieulafoy were insufficient, and the period per- 
mitted by the concession of Nasr-e-Deen Shah 
came to a close in April, 1886. That sovereign 
must not be lightly condemned for not grant- 
ing unlimited permission to examine the antiq- 
uities in his dominions and to carry away im- 
portant relics of the former splendors of that 


* At Susa, the Ancient Capital of the Kings of Persia. Nar- 
rative of Travel through Western Persia and Excavations 
made at the Site of the lost City of the Lilies, 1884-1886. By 
Mme. Jane Dieulafoy, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
Laureate of the French Academy, ete. Translated from the 
French by Frank Linston White. Illustrated with 121 En- 
gravings on Wood and a Map. (Philadelphia ; Gebbie «& Co.) 
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ancient empire. Whether he desires to exploit 
those ruins himself or not is outside of the ques- 
tion. But it is reasonable to suppose that he would 
argue that what seems so valuable to foreigners 
may sometime be also valuable to Persia at some 
future period. Other nations reason thas about 
their antiquities ; why not Persia or Turkey as 
well? 

“The primary purpose of the French exploration 
was to find the palace of Artaxerxes Memnon, 
which a cuneiform inscription discovered by Mr. 
Loftus at Susa stated to be at that spot. M. Dieula- 
foy’s chief success was to develop the fact that at 
least three different edifices and periods are repre- 
sented by the mounds at Susa, succeeding each 
other on the same site, like strata of civilization, 
as it were. Remains of the original palace of 
Darius Hystaspes, of the palace of Artaxerxes 
Memnon, and of the fortified palace of the Sas- 
sanides were actually found. 

A very important additional fact was the dis- 
covery, not only of bull-shaped capitals like those 
of Persepolis, and peculiar to early Persian art, and 
fragments of walls and columns, but also of superb 
keramic polychromic designs, protected by enamel 
glazes. Whether the Persians borrowed the idea 
of such enameled paintings from Chaldza, or origi- 
nated the art themselves, may still be a mooted 
question. But it is a very important feature in the 
art history of a country which has exerted such an 
influence on the arts of Western Asia and of Eu- 
rope that, from the time of Darius at least, to the 
epoch of the Sefavean dynasty, pre-eminence in the 
creation of keramic designs and of admirable 
glazes has marked the arts of Persia. The Greeks 
may have borrowed suggestions from the Egyptians 
and others, but their architecture finally crystal- 
lized into a distinctly national school. Persia may 
have borrowed hints from Chaldza and China, 
but her keramic art is, no less, distinctly Iranian 
and a harmonious outgrowth from the national 
genius. 

Among the most remarkable keramic treasures 
unearthed at Susa was a superb lion, equal in grand- 
eur of action and beauty of conception to any of 
the famous designs of Assyria. It is executed in 
several colors, but the bricks on which it was de- 
signed were found so scattered and sd brittle with age 
that the fragments were gathered and cleaned only 
with the utmost patience. Mme. Dieulafoy herself 
superintended this work of restoration. 

Another admirable keramic monument of the 
Dareian period was a procession of warriors belong- 
ing to the famous band of the Immortals. The 
pose and drawing of these noble figures, the skill- 
ful arrangement of the drapery, the intricate beauty 
of the surrounding border, render this one of the 
most precious examples of Asiatic art yet recov- 
ered from the corroding tooth of time. 

Doubtless much may yet be discovered at Susa, 
but the researches of the French expedition have 
already proved of immense value to the world of 
science and art. 

The publishers have issued this work in elegant 
and attractive form. The illustrations from elec- 
trotypes of the original French cuts are every way 
excellent, and the book merits the attention alike of 
those who seek an exciting volume of adventure or 
of those who are in search of fresh antiquarian dis- 
coveries. The translation is in the main easy and 
spirited. But in translating from the French into 
English it would be well sometimes to change the 
present tense for the past tense in the rendering of 
narrative. To the English-speaking races the con- 
stant use of the present tense becomes very tire- 
some, and is indeed considered permissible only in 
very brief and occasional passages requiring vivid 
dramatic statement. An elegant translator would 
also not indulge in such vulgarisms as “like I,” 
nor is there any sense in saying “ champignon” 
for mushroom. The reader of a translation does 
not wish to read it dictionary in hand. The French 
word “rente,” as used by Mme. Dhieulafoy, 
means stipend, and not “rent” as the translator 
has it. The Persian word for father is not “ pidar,” 
but pedér. ‘Colossuses” may be permissible, but 
in a scholarly work it is undoubtedly less elegant 
than colossi. Mme. Dieulatoy herself makes a 
slight error when she describes “ helnah” as sim- 
ilar to the rabat-ellokoom of Turkey. Helnah is 
quite another article, being in fact a species of 
nogat compounded with sesamé. We disiike to 
find fault with a publication that is so generally 
satisfactory, but whenever a work of this impor- 
tance is published without an index, we propose to 
speak severely of such an omission. To the pub- 
lisher the additional expense is slight, while in this 
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age of many books an index is indispensable for 
every volume liable to be referred to by scholars. 





CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for October has a valuable 
paper on “ The Reformation of Criminals,” by the Sec- 
retary of the Minnesota State Board of Correction 
and Charities, Mr. H. H. Hart. He remarks that there 
has been a great deal of prison reform in this country 
for fifty years, with but little reformation of prisoners. 
The conviction is becoming general among penologists 
that the retributive idea should give place to the cura- 
tive. But some of our prisons might be improved by 
more of the severity which characterizes the British 
system. ... Speaking of the “ Westminster Con- 
fession,” the Rev. J. M. Williams says that “ the 
fact of its acceptance by intelligent churches will be 
deemed by our grandchildren the marvel of history.” 

. “ A Presbyterian Minister,” writing upon “ Seript- 
ure or Logic—which ?” says: “A perfectly logical 
system of theology is an impossibility.” This reminds 
us of Emerson’s better saying, that “a statement of 
religion is possible which shall make skepticism 
absurd.” 

The International Journal of Ethics issues its maiden 
number in October. It is the enlarged successor of the 
Ethical Record, first issued in October, 1888, and, like 
that, is to appear quarterly. It is the exponent of an 
increased degree of interest in ethical study, and its 
list of contributors contains some of the bighest names 
in that line. Its leading article is by Professor H. 
Sedgwick, of Cambridge, on “ The Morality of Strife.” 
With reference to the gain which it is thought would 
accrue if moral earnestness and the courage of convic- 
tions were common, he admits it, but points out a cor- 
responding disadvantage in an enormous increase of 
fanaticism attendant upon the strengthening of will 
and feeling, so long as intellectual weakness and error 
remain unchanged. He comes to the conclusion that 
“even civilized nations, in which the majority are so 
far moral as to be sincerely unwilling to fight for a 
cause known to be wrong, cannot be expected to avoid 
war by arbitration, except to a very limited extent.” 
. . » Upon “The Freedom of Ethical Fellowship ” Dr. 
Felix Adler says, with reference to the attitude toward 
religion occupied by the Societies for Ethical Culture, 
that every step forward in religion has been due to a 
quickening of the moral impulses ; that the prophetic 
movement among the Hebrews, the rise of Buddhism 
and the Protestant Reformation, bear witness that 
moral progress is the condition of religious progress. 
“The symbols of religion are ciphers, of which the key 
is to be found in moral experience.” ‘A new moral 
earnestness must precede the rise of larger religious 
ideals.” 

The Methodist Review for November and December 
calls attention to “ The Discipline asIt Is.” It observes 
that a large sum of money is spent every four years in 
amending and reissuing the Discipline, and yet “it is 
one of the most neglected, if not absolutely condemned, 
of any of our publications.” Either it is at variance 
with the intelligence and conscience of the Church, un- 
reasonable and burdensome, or the people are unrea- 
sonably hostile to it and disloyal. It goes on to say 
that the Discipline is not and cannot be administered 
“as it is”—for instance, as regards “ class-meeting.” 
The sooner that the rules and the practice are made con- 
formable to each other, the better. One or the other 
must be changed for the sake of truth and honor. 

In the Universalist Quarterly for October the Rev. 
E. L. Houghton, writing upon “The Christianity of 
Christ,” remarks that he did not merely come to earth 
and die ; he came on purpose to die. The necessity of 
his death was that of the keystone to the arch. “If 
he would make himself the supreme force to lead men 
to salvation, he must tread that pathway himself to its 
very end, so that no man would ever be called upon$to 
go further in self-sacrifice than his Saviour had gone 
before him.” 

In the New Englander for October Professor D. 
Cady Eaton has some vigorous “Thoughts about 
Protection and Centralization.” He thinks the country 
is reaching that condition. of unevenly distributed 
wealth which precedes a change in the form of gov- 
ernment. ‘ When the greater part of legislators’ time 
is taken up with matters affecting individual values, 
the Republic is in danger.” The altar of Mammon is 
at every country cross-road. It is equally difficult in 
private and in public affairs to preserve a fine sense of 
personal honor. Even one’s bookseller has two prices. 
“ Industry, energy, and honesty are -no longer certain 
factors, and are despised.” It is hardly possible to 
expect that men will turn from this worship of the 
golden calf. Withal the courts and laws have gone 
far toward destroying the sovereignty of the States. 
If this process goes on, either the Union will fall to 
pieces or an armed: autocracy will rule with imperial 

wer. 

The Catholic Quarterly Review for October takes a 
“ Glance at the Present Position of the Church in Eng- 
land.” With great gains there has been some loss. 
This is evident in the lines of cleavage by social affivi- 
ties which have appeared iu place of the former close- 
ness of sympathy among Catholics. Whether the next 
forty years shall witness the gains made in the last 
forty will depend on the degree to which English Cath- 
olies are animated by the spirit of Newman. . . . Upon 
the “ Friends and the Foes of Science” the position 1s 
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taken that “the most energetic and successful workers 
in every department of science, and the greatest cham- 

ions of progress, were the most devoted sons of the 
Holy Church and the most consistent believers in her 
teachings.” 

In Our Day for October Professor E. W. Bemis asks, 
“Is Henry George a Safe Leader?” He thinks that 
Mr. George builds too much on the doctrine of inher- 
ent individual rights, which nowadays is being super- 
seded by the doctrine of the greatest happiness, or, 
better, the complete development, of the greatest num- 


er. 

Lend a Hand for October, in an interesting sketch of 
Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, “ minister-at-large” in Boston 
in 1826, and for some years after, traces to him the 
present comparative freedom of Boston from pauper- 
ism and from nests of crime. 

In the Homiletic Review for October, Dr. Stucken- 
berg, of the “ European Department,” quotes a recent 
German mot: ‘There would probably be fewer Social 
Democrats in Germany if there were more baths in the 
country.” He quotes also Professor Kiibel, of Tiibin- 
gen, on the “Character of the Evangelical Theolo- 
gian.” “ Without free criticism,” says Prof. K., “ there 
is no Protestant theologian.” He sums up thus: A 
theological character thoroughly evangelical is one 
which, under the impulse of a freedom that is thor- 
oughly scientific, of an earnest desire for truth, and of 
a holy determination, fully, unconditionally, and fear- 
lessly strives to understand and to represent the Bibli- 
cal Christ.” 

The Congregational Review (London) says of “ John 
Henry Newman,” “ He hated Liberalism with all the 

assion of an intense nature ; he gave up his life to 
battle against it ; yet it is Liberalism which has pre- 
pared many of the garlands so lavishly scattered on 
his tomb.”... The editor (the Rev. J G. Rogers) dis- 
sents from Dr. Parker's desire to amplify the musical 
part of church services, and declares we are in immi- 
nent danger of going too far that way. ... A book 
review notes, as a sign of the reactionary spirit which 
is especially affecting men of culture, the disposition 
to review and reverse the favorable judgment which 
Carlyle and Macaulay have secured for Cromwell and 
other Puritan leaders. 

The Magazine of Christian’ Literature and the Meth- 
odist come to our table with an interesting miscellany; 
the latter also attractively illustrated. 





An important work has been attempted by Mr. Will- 
iam H. Babcock in striking out of the vast mass of le- 
gendary poetry and chronicles, which are mainly myth- 
ical, some facts about Roman and Arthurian Britain. 
We say “striking out” advisedly, for Mr. Babcock’s 
historical style must be characterized as impressionist. 
It reminds us of Carlyle's “French Revolution,” only 
it lacks Carlyle’s verbal coloring and epical strain. 
Yet, like that great prose poem, The Two Lost Centuries 
of Britain presupposes on the part of the reader a con- 
siderable knowledge of the subject. Still, one who has 
not made a special study of this subject cannot but ad- 
mire the extent of Mr. Babcock’s research and the ob- 
vious justice of his conclusions. Valuable to the student 
of Taliersin, Merlin, Cian, Aneurin, of the Mabinogion 
and the Welsh Triads, will this work prove as a hand- 
book. Here we may fiud also the historical basis of the 
Idyls of the King, and, besides, what may be received 
as real touching the exploits of Vortigern, Vortimer, 
Ambrose, and Arthur. As suggested possibly by his 
locale, the likeness of the Celtic poetry to Mr. Walt 
Whitman’s vaticinations is pertivently pointed out. We 
feel thankful to Mr. Babcock that out of the myths of 
the Round Table and the magic of Merlin he has struck 
into distinct and vivid historical fact elements of kingly 
virtue and knightly valor, of splendid cities and fow- 
ering castles, of statecraft and literary cultivation, 
of fair women and brave men. Had he done this 
alone we ought to be grateful, but he has done much 
more. For, after his manner, which is not, it must be 
admitted, singularly sober, he has extricated from fable 
the main lines of the history of a forgotten epoch. 
Taking as he does such radically independent views, 
the book will probably meet with some severe criti- 
cism at the hands of students of British history. We 
cannot help wondering what Dr. Freeman will say, for 
certainly the work is worthy his distinguished con- 
sideration, and is an honor to American scholarship. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) 





Mr. Marion Crawford has done so many different 
things well.that he bas ceased to surprise his readers. 
The remarkable versatility of his gifts and his observa- 
tion does not often go with so true an artistic instinct, 
and those who detected the great ability disclosed in 
his earlier work saw with some trepidation his dispo- 
sition to experiment in many fields. But the deep and 
beautiful sympathy of his mind seems to ally him read- 
ily with any type of life which he chooses to depict. 

is latest story, A Cigarette Maker's Romance, has all 
the best qualities of his work. It is a comparatively 
short story, told within the limits of a few hours, with 
an exceedingly pathetic motive worked out with con- 
summate delicacy and skill. There is a kind of nobil- 
ity of soul in Mr. Crawford which fits him to interpret 
high and imaginative things with a strong, faithful 
hand. The mist of skepticism which blights human life 
in SO many current romances has not invaded his mind. 
He believes still in the possibilities of heroism. He 
believes in human nature ; and so it is his good fortune, 
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as it is the good fortune of all men of his faith, to find 
nobility as readily as other men find baseness. Mr. 
Crawford is goeubtirty happy in discovering men and 
women of the highest refinement of nature. In “A 
Cigarette Maker’s Romance” he has given us the 
sketch of 'a gentleman which is true to the very inner- 
most spirit of the conception. His art was never bet- 
ter shown than in the rare success with which he pre- 
serves the dignity of this high and generous spirit 
amid its ignoble surroundings. Such a story as this is 
not only intensely interesting, but it has a fine tonic 
quality which makes us think better of ourselves and 
of others. (New York : Macmillan & Co.) 

The literature of our late war has at times seemed a 
little overdone, but the final cause of it is sufficient— 
that history may not want material. So the battles 
have all been fought over again in the magazines, not 
always to the edification of the general public. The 
private soldier has his opinion of the conduct of the 
war, frequently intelligent and truer than that of gen- 
erals. Lord Wolseley is of the opinion that more weight 
should be attached to the judgment of the rank and file 
than has hitherto been accorded, and as we finish the 
perusal of Warren Lee Goss’s Recollections of a Private 
we feel the justice of the English general’s opinion. 
The ranks can judge better of an officer’s ability and 
fitness than can the War Office or the newspapers. Mr. 
Goss does not “ speak evil of dignities,” but discrimi- 
nates, analyzes, and criticises lucidly and fearlessly. 
There is a genial and manly tone about his story that 
attracts even those who dissent from his opinions, and 
there is a raciness in his style which, so to speak, makes 
the book read itself. A part of this work has already 
appeared in the “Century” magazine, and there 
attracted wide attention and favorable comment. In 
addition to a certain quality of judicial fairness Mr. 
Goss is an excellent raconteur, and his stories of army 
life are picturesque and pointed. The volume is taste- 
fully gotten up, and profusely illustrated. (New York : 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 





We have had occasion more than once to comment on 
the admirable thoroughness and editorial judgment 
shown in the “ Students’ Series of English Classics.” 
The latest volume in this series is An Introduction to 
the Writings of John Ruskin. The editor, Miss Vida D. 
Scudder, has made her little volume a model of edi- 
torial comprehensiveness and sagacity in dealing with 
avery volumincus writer. Her selections bring out 
very clearly the salient characteristics of Ruskin’s 
genius and thought, thus making the man his own 
interpreter. Under such titles as “The Revealer 
of Nature,” “The Critic of Art,” “The Student 
of Sociology,” and “The Teacher of Ethics,” she 
has marshaled from the Ruskin text a series of 
significant and beautiful passages, which not only re- 
veal the literary quality of one of the great masters of 
modern style, but also disclose his artistic faith, his 
ethical tendency, and his profound sympathy with all 
human problems. To these selections Miss Scudder 
has furnished an introduction, not too long nor too 
sketchy, but compact and suggestive. The volume is 
quite invaluable to students of Ruskin. 





The Tempting of Pescara, by Conrad Ferdinand Meyer 
—translated trom the German by Clara Bell—is a 
vividly colored picture of the days of Francesco Sforza, 
Dake of Milan, and it is, moreover, a strong novel. 
Pescara was the husband of Vittoria Colonna, who was 
the ideal of Michael Angelo. The times were stirring, 
and called forth the heroic element of human life. 
Pescara is depicted as a hero, far-sighted, generous, 
and noble in his aims. Ail this is thrown into sharp 
relief by contrasting the weak and vagillating course of 
young Sfo:za, and the sinister craft and craven spirit 
of the papal agent Morvone. (New York: W. S. 
Gottsberger & Co. 25 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have recently 
ublished a new and revised edition of Edna Dean 
Prostot’s “ Russian Journey,” with a prelude in verse 
and prose. 
—Two of the illustrations in Mr. Jephson’s book on 
“Emin Pasha and the Rebellion at the Equator” are 
sigued “ Dorothy Stanley.” One is a title-page design, 
the other a large picture. 

—The original Edinburgh edition of “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” will hereafter be issued here by the Leon- 
ard Scott Publication Company, making the tenth Eng- 
lish periodical published by them. 

—The publishers of General Booth’s “In Darkest 
England” in this country are Funk & Wagnalls, who 
have recently received the plates from London. They 
expect to have the work ready at once. 

—The “Memorabilia” of the late Dr. George B. 
Cheever, and of his wife, Elizabeth Wetmore Cheever, 
will soon be published by John Wiley & Sons, of this 
city. The volame will contain both verse and prose. 

—Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, have added 
to their excellent series of “ Laurel-Crowned Tales,” 
Moore’s “ Epicurean,” a story which, although written 
in prose, preserves much of Moore’s fancy, and which 
is too well known to need any comment at this late 
day. 

eee Lang, in his biography of Lord Iddisleigh, 

uotes from the statesman’s diarv a passage written at 
almoral in 1866; “We had a great discussion on 
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Walter Scott, Tennyson, etc., last night. The Queen 
particularly delights in ‘In Memoriam.’ She is a 
great Tennysonian.” 

—lIn Albania has just died in poverty the man 
Simonides, who was notorious many years ago as a 
forger of Greek manuscripts. He was born on the 
Island of Syme about 1824. While he had great 
skill in imitating ancient handwriting, he was fatally 
deficient in scholarship. 

—Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, whose work has long been 
familiar to the readers of The Christian Union, is show- 
ing characteristic energy and judgment in his new posi- 
tion as literary adviser of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
The list of publications announced by this house for 
the autumn, especially in the departments of fiction 
and juvenile literature, is full of interest and variety. 
Mr. Hitchcock brings to the position which he now 
holds large knowledge of books and writers, excellent 
critical faculty, and a good stock of ideas of his own. 
The work he has already done, not only in art criticism 
but in other departments, has disclosed a distinct 
literary gift, as well as the equipment of a trained man. 
It will be a misfortune if the duties of his new position 
lessen the productive power of Mr. Hitchcock’s pen. 

—When a correspondent, some years ago, asked 
Cardinal Newman what he meant by the “angel 
faces” in the closing couplet of his “ Lead, Kindly 
Light,” the author, who never liked being brought to 
book in this way, replied: “ You flatter me by your 
question ; but I think it was Keble who, when asked 
it in his owa case, answered that poets were not bound 
to be critics, or to give a sense to what they had written ; 
and, though [ am not like him, a poet, at least I 
may plead that I am not bound to remember my own 
meaning, whatever it was, at the end of almost fifty 
years. Anyhow, there must be a statute of limitation 
for writers of verse, or it would be quite a tyranny if, 
in an art which is the expression, not of truth, but of 
imagination and sentiment, one were obliged to be 
ready for examination on the transient states of mind 
which come upon one when homesick or seasick, or in 
any other way sensitive or excited.” 
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“IN DARKEST ENGLAND.” 
[Continued from page 672.] 


THE SEVEN PRINCIPLES. 


** The first essential that must be borne in mind as governing 
every Scheme that may be put forward 1s that it must change the 
man when it is his character and conduct which constitute the 
reasons for his failure in the batile of life. 

“* Secondly : The remedy, to beeffectual, must change the cir- 
cumstances of the individual when they are the cause of his 
wretched condition, and lie beyond his control. 

“Thirdly : 4ny remedy worthy of consideration must be on a 
scale commensurate with the evil with which it proposes to deal. 
It is no use trying to bail out the ocean with a pint pot. 

‘** Fourthly: Not only must the Scheme be large enough, but 
1' must be permanent. ‘That is to say, it must not be merely 
a spasmodic effort coping with the misery of y; it 
must, be established on a durable footing, so as to go on 
dealing with the misery of to-morrow and the day after, 
so long as there is misery left in the world with which to 


grapple. 

pf Fifthly : But while it must be permanent, it must also be 
immediately practicable. Any Scheme, to be of use, must 
be capable of being brought into instant operation with ben- 
eficial results. 

“*Sixthly : The indirect features of the Scheme must not be such 
as to produce injury to the persons whom we seek to benefit. 
Mere charity, for instance, while relieving the pinch of 
hunger, demoralizes the recipient ; and whatever the remedy 
is that we employ, it must be of such a nature as to do g 
without doing evil at the same time. It is no use conferring 
sixpennyworth of benefit on a man if, at the same time, we 
do him a shilling’s worth of harm. 

‘*Seventhly: While assisting one class of the commun ty, it 
must not seriously interfere with the interests of another. In 
raising one section of the fallen, we must not thereby en- 
danger the safety of those who with difficulty are keeping 
on their feet.’ 


A SALVATION “ SHELTER.” 


With these principles in mind, General Booth an- 
nounces that his scheme consists in the formation of 
“The Submerged Tenth ” (which is what he calls the 
helpless, hopeless three million) into “ self-helping and 
self-sustaining communities,” each being a kind of co- 
operative society, or patriarchal family, governed and 
disciplined on the principles which have already proved 
so effective in the Salvation Army. These communities 
will be (1) the City Colony, (2) the Farm Colony, (3) 
the Oversea Colony. The City Colony has already its 
promising germ in the food and shelter depots which 
are in successful operation under the direction of the 
Salvation Army. The book in hand contains a price- 
list of food that is now sold at these depots. For in- 
stance : Soup, one cent a basin ; with bread, two cents a 
basin ; corn-beef, four cents ; coffee, one cent a cup ; 
cocoa, one cent a cup ; rice pudding, one cent ; pota- 
toes, one cent. At the Salvation Army Shelter you can 
get a lodging and breakfast and supper for eight cents. 


‘Let us take our stand for a moment at the door of one 
of our Shelters. There comes along a grimy, ragged, foot - 
sore tramp, his feet bursting out from the sides of his 
shoes, his clothes all rags, with filthy shirt and tousled 
hair. He has been, he ‘ells you, on the tramp for the last 
three weeks seeking work and finding none. Slept last 
night on the Embankment, and wants to know if you can 
give him a bite and a sup, and shelter for the night? Has 
he any money? Not he. He probably spent the last penny 
he begged or earned in a pipe of tobacco with which to dull 
the cravings of his hungry stomach. at are you to do 
with this man? I propose to take that man, put a strong 
arm round him, and extricate him from the mire in which he 
is all but suffocated. As a first step we will say to him, 
‘You are hungry, here is food ; you are homeless, here is a 
shelter for your head; but remember you must work for 

our rations. This is not charity; it is work for the work- 

ess, help for those who cannot AA themselves. There is 
the labor shed, go and earn your fourpence, and then come 
in out of the cold and the wet into the warm shelter ; here is 
your mug of coffee and your great chunk of bread, and after 
you have finished these there is a meeting going on in full 
swing with its joyful music and henelg human intercourse. 
There are those who pray for you and with you, and will 
make you feel yourself a brother among men. There is your 
shake-down on the floor, where you will have your warm, 
quiet bed, undisturbed by the ribaldry and curses with 
which you have been familiar too long. There is the wash- 
house, where you can have a thorough wash-up at last, after 
all these days of unwashedness. There is plenty of soap and 
warm water and clean towels ; there, too, you can wash your 
shirt and have it dried while you sleep. Inthe morning when 
you get up there will be breakfast for you, and your shirt 
will bedry andclean. Then, when you are washed and rested, 
and are no longer faint with hunger, you can go and seek a 
job, or go back to the Labor Shop until something better 
turns up.’ 


THE THREE COLONIES. 


To carry out this work the Salvation Army 
already has Labor Yards. The City Colony will be 
an extension and an elaboration of these Food and La- 
bor Yards. The City Colony will, for instance, collect 
old shoes, thousands of them, and make them into a 
great deal better shoes than half the outcasts have now 
to wear. It will collect old tin cans, old umbrellas, 
waste material of all sorts, by feasible methods, of 
which General Booth gives the details, and use them 
in manufactures. The Farm Colony, which the volume 
in hand works out in detail, will provide work for the 
laborers whom the Ciiy Colony has rescued. General 
Booth calls attention to the fact that there is a great 
deal of waste land in England which can be easily cul- 
tivated, and he iy wes to establish a farm, and in 
connection with it brickyards, carpenter shops, tailor 
shops, a soap factory, pork-packing establishments, 
paper mills, ete. The Salvation Army itself already 
consumes thirty tons of paper a week. As an illustra- 
tion of how really practical General Booth has been in 
thinking out his plan, notice that he proposes to feed 
his pigs, for his pork-packing establishment, on the 
waste food which can be saved from the houses of the 
rich by the “ Household Salvage Brigade” that will 
be a feature of his City Colony. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


We wish that we had space to quote still further 
from the book in illustration of the plan that it outlines. 
We hope, however, that every one of the readers of 
The Christian Union who believes in saving this world 
here as well as hereafter will make an effort to read 
and think over “ Darkest England.”’ Its spirit and its 
plan are applicable to the great cities of America as 
well as to London, and that it is of a character to com- 


-. mand and deserve the attention of thoughtful, practi- 


cal men is shown by the fact that it has created more 
ublic interest and discussion in England than any 
k, save Mr. Stanley’s, which has been published for 
ears. 
7 At the close of his volume General Booth states and 
meets some of the objections to his undertaking. It 
seems to us that one of the best reasons which he ad- 
vances for demanding an intelligent and impartial con- 
sideration of his scheme is the question that he puts in 
black type at the head of one of his final pages : 


Have You a Better Plan ? 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The 

ian Union, accompa: a postage stamp, will re- 

ceive a reply either ~— the appear ppl or by personal 
letter. answer wili be given as promptly as practicable.] 


In the admirable notes of Dr. Abbott on the Sunday-school 
lesson of October 12, he says, speaking of Judas leaving the 
room: ‘* Christ was alone with his eleven loyal and loving 
friends.’’ Did or did not Judas partake of the Lord’s Sup- 

r’’—i. e., the bread and cup? If not, where is the proof ? 

his question was brought up in Bible class, and from the 
reading of the text of the four Gospels nearly all thought he 
must have been present. 8. i A. 

The balance of evidence is that he had left the room; 
but, as only John mentions his departure, and John says 
nothing of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, the 
question cannot be determined with certainty. There 
was clearly no opportunity for the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper during the presence of Judas, unless it 
was instituted either before the feet-washing, which the 
order of the narrative and its probable connection with 
the contest abou: places described in Luke makes exceed- 
ingly improbable, or between verses 20 and 21, which 
seems from the connection to be also very improba- 
ble. We believe it is to be regarded as occurring be- 
tween the departure of Judas and the beginning of 
Christ’s discourse in John xiv. 


How can you make clear the justice of God in leaving 
mankind for ages without a knowledge of the Saviour and of 
an immortal life ? 

The Scriptures teach that, however different degrees 
of illumination men have, none are denied enough to 
reveal to them their duty. See Rom. i., 19, 20—ii., 
14,15; Acts x, 34,35. Experience shows us that it is 
not the degree of illumination one has, but his disposi- 
tion to use what he has, which is the saving thing. The 
comparatively late coming of the fullness of Revelation 
in Christ is according to that law which requires in- 
fancy and childhood to precede and prepare for 
maturity. 


How do Christians who do not accept the doctrine of pre- 
destination explain the passages of Scripture — — to 


. 


teach it ? 


They think with Professor Bruce, in his “ Chief End 
of Revelation,” that “ election does not mean proscrip- 
tion, but is a method by which one is used to 
many. The Bible nowhere speaks of a predestination 
to “damsation,” or eternal ruin. Scripturally, men 
are said to be predestinated rather to the various means 
and ends contemplated by God’s purpose of redemp- 
tion. 


““C. C. H.” (at foot of page 541, October 23) commends 
** Continuous Creation ’’ as harmonizing Evolution and the 
Bible. I earnestly seek for the best work known on this great 
theme. Is it ‘* Continuous Creation’? If yea, whois pub- 
lisher ? If nay, what and who ? D. H.C. 

The “Continuous Creation” is published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston ($1.50). The author is a 
Congregational pastor in Rochester, N. Y. His object 
is not to harmonize evolution and the Bible, but rather 
to show how one who adopts the evolutionist scheme 
may think and believe as a Christian upon the various 
problems of religious thought. We can recommend 
the book, and know of no better to which to refer you. 


1. Is S. T. Coleridge usually regarded as the founder of 
the ‘‘ Broad School’? movement in the Episcopal Church ? 
2. To what extent have the philosophical views advanced in 
the “* Aids to Reflection ’’ been accepted by prominent think- 
ers and educators ? W.F.F 
1. That movement, without distinction of sect, may 
be said to have followed in the line of thought which 
he struck out—a line of spiritual thought in preference 
to literal and mechanical ways of thinking. 2. Profess- 
or Shedd says : “In respect generally to the highest 
roblems of philosophy and theology, the opinions of 
Colerid are every way worthy of being classed with 
those of the master minds of the race.” 


I wish to ask (in no captious spirit) a question or two sug- 
gested by editorial expressions from time to time, which I 
will not take space to quote. 1. Does the passage, ; 
xxviii., 19, constitute ‘‘ the least reason” for supposing ‘that 


less the - 
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all the Apostles (‘‘ the eleven ’’) had been baptized, or does it 
not? 2. In your judgment, does the Roman Catholic hi- 
erarchy—conceiving it as summarized in the Pope—cherish 
the hope and the purpose to see at length all political agen- 
cies and institutions brought under the direct and unques- 
tioned authority of the Church ? E. E. B. 


1. This age, taken by itself, gives no more reason 
for supposing that the Apostles had been baptized than 
for supposing that they had been baptized into the name 


of the Trinity—of which there is no likelihood. 2. We 
think it does. 


Can you supply me with the address of those ladies at 
Hartford (I think) who furnish Sabbath-schools with » lat 
of books that they know are suitable ? J.L.C. 


A note to Miss Susan T. Clark, 799 Asylum Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn., will bring you a pamphlet list of 
books approved by the Connecticut Ladies’ Committee 
on Sunday-School Books. Inclose stamp. 


Would Adam have died (bodil iritually) had h 
partaken of the forbidden fruit oe pinaeaene J.D. _ 

Certainly not spiritually. But there is no good rea- 
son to think that he was physically any less mortal be- 
fore his transgression than after. 


At our club-house it costs ten cents a game to play pool ; 
when two or more play, the loser to pay for the game or 
games. Is that gambling or not ? This is in line of question 
in October 16 number, P. 507. I employ young men in re- 

onsible positions, and have béen asked the above question. 

ow shall I answer it ? W. G. D. 


Evidently it is gambling, though in a small way. 
The result is the same as if each party had first paid 
in his share of the cost of the game, and then the loser 
had reimbursed the others. The sum of the reimburse- 
ment is the stake played for. Playing for stakes is 
gambling. ‘The principle is the same in playing to see 
who shall stand treat, etc. 


Is it a fact that the Passover was always preceded by 
fasting ? is is urged as a reason for fasting before par- 
taking of the ‘‘Communion,”’ in the face of the announce- 
ment that ‘‘ after they had supped,”’ ete, E. L. L. 

Only this, that it was deemed unlawful to eat after 
midday. The reason assigned was that there might 
be a good appetite for the paschal supper. 


Is it the general opinion of commentators that the disciple 
who was known to the high priest and brought Peter into the 
palace was John? Are there any good reasons for believ- 
ing that this disciple was a person of higher position and 
more influence than any of the chosentwelve? OC. E. P. 


It is generally believed that he was John. There is 
no good reason for any other view. 


I desire to h. oderate-priced Bibl 5 or 
$6). Which is the best, in your judgment? Kb, 

“The Parallel Bible ” of the Oxford Press, contain- 
ing both the Authorized and the Revised Versions. ($5.) 


JosEPHUS.—The friend who inquired some time 
since concerning the genuineness of Josephus’s refer- 
ence to Jesus (B. 18, ch. iii.) will pardon us for having 
lost his note. The verdict of criticism is, that either 
the greater part is interpolated, or the whole is spuri- 
ous. 


Can some one give me the name of the author of the fol- 
lowing lines and tell us where to find the entire poem ? 

‘* And so, beside the silent sea, 
I wait the muffled oar ; 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore : 
I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 


Beyond his love and care.”’ M. B. H. 


Will some one kindly furnish me with Phillips Brooks’s 
Christmas hymn: 
**O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie !”’ 


Rey. H. G. Dunnam, 
Lock Box 2, Canton, Maine. 


Can some one tell me where I can find the poem beginning : 
‘** The Master has come over Jordan,’ 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day. 
* He is healing the people that throng him, 
With a touch of his finger, they say.” H. 


J. C.S. is correct in his supposition that Robert Browning 


wrote the poem ming : 
** Unanswered yet the prayer your lips have pleaded.” 








DANGERS IN PALESTINE. 


The account which Mr. Flinders Petrie gives, in 
the last number of the Palestine Exploration Fund's 
Quarterly Statement, of his adventures when conduct- 
ing the exploration of Lachish is not reassuring as to 
the condition of Palestine. His animals were stolen, 
his tent was cut through by a thief, his Bedouin neigh- 
bors were engaged in fatal quarrels, and, finally, he 
was robbed in broad day when making his way back 
to Jaffa. But he took some risks which the ordinary 
traveler escapes by keeping upon the main paths with 
sufficient escort. The whole story, including of course 
what is told of the ancient Amorite city unearthed, is 
well narrated, and covers three months. The State- 
ment, which includes many other matters of Biblical 
interest, is obtainable through Hon. Sec. T. F. Wright, 
38 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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4 Liberties of our Daughters. 4% 


“There is no one thing more delicate to 
decide upon than that of the correspondence 
of a young girl. Certainly, the letters of a 
school girl should, in sheer justice to her, be 
subject to examination and revision. What 
can be more painful in after life to a sensi- 
tive woman, when the morning roseate tints 
of illusions have vanished, than the record pre- 
served by some ill-natured person of her indis- 
creet letters, which, after all, were but the out- 
cropping of meaningless exuberance, yet, alas! 
liable to grave misconstruction.” 
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So writes Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren in an article 


under the above caption, in the November 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE BETTER WAY.” 


REINFORCED BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC Drvine. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The kind and friendly tone of the editorial article en- 
titled “The Better Way,” in your issue of October 30, 
shows that, in presenting a summary of certain doc- 
trinal errors which you take for granted are held and 
taught by the Roman Catholic Church, you evidently 
meant to be fair, and honestly supposed that in so writ- 
ing you were stating the truth. I respectfully beg to 
say that, while I agree with you that tae doctrines as 
formulated in that article are errors, I unhesitatingly 
deny that they can be justly laid to our charge. 

Their statement as being doctines of the Catholic 
Church is, therefore, misleading, and would give your 
readers false notions about our belief. I hardly think 
you would be pleased in feeling that they may have 
been led to believe what is not true about us through 
any incorrect language of your own ; and certainly you 
would not intentionally misrepresent our doctrines. 
Therefore | take it for granted you will permit me to 
specify and explain these “errors.” 

Ast Error. “ The Roman Catholic Church claims to 
have a monopoly of the dispensation of divine grace— 
an exclusive possession of the reservoir of grace.” This 
is not claimed by the Catholic Church. She claims to 
be no more than a dispenser of certain special graces 
which are to be conveyed to those for whom its priest- 
hood are the ministers by an express divine commission 
of our Lord. These ordinances of grace are few, 
although of great importance, and even of them some 
do not absolutely require the intervention of a priest, 
as, for instance, baptism and matrimony. Moreover, we 
teach that the Holy Spirit’ pours out his divine grace 
upon all men in multiple ways and in power for their 
comfort, enlightenment, sanctification, and salvation, 
altogether apart from the ministrations of the Chris- 
tian priesthood. 

If we claim that special graces are given through our 
ministration, not obtainable in any other way, it is be- 
cause we believe that they are the means ordained by 
Christ by which we are brought into a singular and ex- 
traordinary union with him as the Incarnate God both 
in life and in eternity. The end is an extraordinary 
measure of comfort, enlightenment, and sanctification 
here, and of divine beatitude hereafter. 

2d Error. “The Roman Catholic Church claims 
that its priests are mediators between God and man.” 
This is another way of stating the first error, but its 
language evidently implies, as does the context, that 
we do not refer all divine mediatorship and atonement 
to Jesus Christ, the one and only such Mediator between 
God and man. But, in fact, we do. We know and 
profess only that one Mediator. What might be called 
the mediatorship claimed for the Catholic priesthood is 
only secondary and vicarious for its own special or- 
dained ends. To illustrate: God alone can raise the 
dead to life, yet when St. Peter raised Tabitha to life 
he was a mediating vicar of Almighty power. All that 
can be obtained through the mediating power of prayer 
no one would think of denying to the Catholic priest- 
hood as worthy of special efficacy if they be indeed 
elected and consecrated vicars of Jesus Christ as they 
claim to be. 

3d Error. “The Catholic Charch teaches and prac- 
tices adoration of the Virgin Mary, whichis idolatry.” 
Undoubtedly it would be idolatry to adore the Virgin 
Mary ; but, again, this is no doctrine or practice of the 
Catholie Church. No such term as adoration of Mary 
can be found in any Roman Catholic book ever written, 
neither was it ever heard from any Roman Catholic 
mouth. Why should you use it? Neither are we 
guilty of idolatry of the Virgin Mary. Never was it 

‘heard that any Catholic ever paid divine honor to her, 
and that alone is idolatry. No need to “combat” us 
for holding that error. 

4th Error. “ Roman Catholics hold the Mass to be 
a freshly repeated sacrifice for sin.” If there be cause 
to represent this as an error to your readers, it could 
only be in the sense that we hold the Mass to be another 
sacrifice than that one which Christ offered upon the 
cross once for the sins of the world. Then it would be 
an error. But such, once more, is not the Catholic 
doctrine. In the Mass we daily “ show forth the death 
of the Lord till he come.” As he spiritually and reaily 
sacrificed his body and blood at the Last Supper, but 
before he actually did so on the cross in bloodshedding, 
pain, and death,so we “do in like manner” as he 
commanded, and spiritually and really sacrifice his body 
and blood after its actual consummation on Calvary. 
All the sacrifices the Catholic Church teaches are 
identical, one and the same in the Victim offered and in 
his infinite merits from thisact of divine love. The dif- 
ference of time and place, or the absence of pain, blood- 
shedding, and mortal death, do not affect the efficacy or 
merit of that divine act of love, just assuch differences 
do not affect the efficacy or merit of any human act of 
love, whether terminating upon an object in the past, 
at present, or in the future, whether immediate to the 
sight, at the ends of the earth, or in the world of eter- 
nity. All Protestants, as well as we, believe our Lord, 
as the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world, 
now offers an enduring memorial sacrifice to his eternal 
Father as he shows his precious wounds in memory 
of his passion and death. Well, what that enduring 
“‘ memorial sacrifice’’ is in heaven the Mass is on earth. 


“bally correct, not one could have 
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Think of this identity of all these sacrificial acts, and 
our doctrine will be, at least, clear to you, even if not 
acceptable. 

Sincere Protestants who love and respect us as Chris- 
tian brethren will therefore have no need, in the interests 
of a true Christianity, to combat these errors as being 
ours. 

If you had shown the proofs of your article to any 
Catholic priest to see if the statement was at least ver- 
sed it. You love 


jastice and hate what is false. Therefore I am sure 


you will gladly accept these few words of friendly help 
to set your readers right in what, if left to go uncor- 
rected, would be a grave injury to us and to aserious 
wound to truth. 


HoussE oF THE PAvLists, 
West Firry-nintu Street, New Yor«k. 


ALFRED Young, C.S.P. 


[If our correspondent will re-examine with care the 
editorial to which he refers, he will see that it professed 
to give, not an accurate statement of Roman Catholic 
doctrines, but a statement of those doctrines as they 
are generally interpreted by Protestants. Our correspond- 
ent’s letter reinforces the position of our editorial by a 
further argument, since it shows that the Protestant 
minister in attacking Romanism ordinarily misappre- 
hends what he endeavors to criticise.—Eps. C. U.] 





CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have just read the first part of “ The Whole Duty 
of Critics,” by Mr. Brander Matthews, in your issue of 
October 30. I began the article with a keen anticipa- 
tion of pleasure, as it treats of a subject in which [ am 
profoundly interested, and to which I have given much 
study. I laid it down with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. I could agree with the author until I reached 
the sentence in which he contemptuously disposed of 

yasacritic. Mr. Matthews is not the first 
writer who has undertaken to tear down y 
from his pedestal by this summary method, execution 
without trial. Matthew Arnold supposed that he had 
settled the case forever when he named Macaulay 
“The Apostle of the Philistines.” It is a little amus- 
ing to one who is really a student of Macaulay to see 
his detractors invariably fall foul of about the only 
weak thing which he ever wrote—the attack on Mont- 
gomery—and hold it up as the criterion of his works, 
upon the merits of which his reputation as a critic 
must remain or perish. Fortunately, it will take more 
than the verdict of a few critics, even of acknowl- 
edged worth,to make the thinking world deny the 
name of a great critic to the author of the essays on 
“ History ” and on “ Ranke’s History of the Popes.” 
But I am not writing this letter to defend Macaulay. 
I merely wish to inquire whether Mr. Matthews’s prac- 
tice is not a little inconsistent with his own theories. 

Mr. Matthews uses about half the space of his article 
to insist upon the principle that a true critie must be 
actuated above all else by kindliness of heart, and by a 
desire to find out the beauties in an author rather than 
his defects. To this admirable proposition any right- 
minded person will peewee A assent. But the 
question arises : Does not Mr. Matthews provide any 
way for just criticism upon books which should not re- 
ceive approval? Oh, yes; Mr. Matthews has a way 
of extinguishing poor books. His way is to pass them 
by in absolute silence, when, of course, they will soon 
cease to be read. Again, nothing but approval can be 
passed upon so wise and dignified a course. But let us 
see how Mr. Matthews carries out his own theories. 
He proceeds to illustrate, and, like another critic whom 
he much admires, his “sweetness” and “light ” be- 
gin to be dissipated as soon as he comes down to par- 
ticulars. “It cannot be declared too frequently that 
temporary popularity is no sure test of real merit ; else 
were ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ the ‘Light of Asia,’ 
and the ‘ Epic of Hades’ the foremost British poems 
since the decline of Robert Montgomery ; else were 
the ‘Lamplighter’ (does any one read the ‘Lamp- 
lighter’ nowadays, I wonder ?), ‘ Ben-Hur,’ and ‘ Mr. 
Barnes of New York’ the typical American novels. 
No one can insist too often on the distinction between 
what is ‘good enough’ for current consumption by a 
careless public and what is really good, permanent, and 
secure.... Perhaps the best way to make the distinc- 
tion plain to the reader is to persist in discussing what 
is vital and enduring, pointedly passing over what may 
— to be accidentally popular.” 

ow, [ should like any impartial person to study 
these sentences carefully, and then to declare, if he 
can, that Mr. Matthews is a “ merciful” critic. He has 
selected two novels, one of which no one ever reads at 
all,and the other one which we are all more than 
ready to pronounce ephemeral, and places between 
them a third, which, no matter how widely opinions 
may differ as to its merits, is in no sort a book to be 
compared with either of the others ; which, whether 
good or bad, is a work which has required immense re- 
search,and therefore has no connection with the two in 
the same table which were hastily written ; and which, 
lastly, can in no true sense be called either “ Ameri- 
can” ora “novel.” Ihave no more means than Mr. 
Matthews has of knowing whether “ Ben-Hur” will live 
as literature or not, and I purposely refrain from de- 
fending the book. I merely wished to call attention to 
the fact that our critic has not “ pointedly passed over” 
a work which, for some reason, has aroused his disap- 
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probation, but has condemned it more thoroughly than 
whole pages of abuse could have done, by the skillful 
way in which he has chosen its environment. Ask Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace which he would prefer, to be “ flayed” 
by Macaulay, or to be delicately pierced by Mr. Mat- 
thews’s stiletto. If he is like the average of human 
beings, he will unhesitatingly declare in favor of the 
butcher rather than of the more polite executioner. 

There is nothing new about this style of criticism. 
Matthew Arnold excelled in it, and he has many disci- 
ples. No one would have a right to object to it were 
it called by its right name, but when it poses under 
borrowed plumes it is time for some one to pluck them 
off. Contemptuous insinuation and covert sarcasm are 
undoubtedly far more polished and dignified weapons 
than the sledge-hammer which Macaulay used, but 
they are neither more “loving” nor more “ merciful,” 
as their owners claim them to be. I myself am 
enough of a Philistine to prefer plain denunciation to 
the gentlest innuendo. 

Macaulay must be allowed one merit even by his 
opponents. He never fails to give a reason for what- 
ever decision he comes to, and therefore his critical 
essays are a very school of good writing to those who 
study them with care. Such critics as Matthew Arnold 
and Mr. Matthews expect their verdicts to be accepted 
with that uninquiring acquiescence which the Roman 
Catholic Church accords to the mandates of its Pope. 
I would not deny a critic the right to use what style 
he pleases, but it seems only fair to demand that he 
give those for whose benefit he is professedly writing 
a few of his reasons for pulling down an author in 
whom they have hitherto believed, in order that he may 
be a true guide, not merely an iconoclast. And it is 
but a just desire upon the part of those he is leading 
in the ways of literature that he should not don the 
broad mantle of charity unless it is to cover words of 
real charity in every instance. AGNres N. DALAND. 

Tue Parsonace, LEONARDSVILLE, N. ¥ 








CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


As the Christian Endeavor Society has been misun- 
derstood and misrepresented in some sections, the Pres- 
ident of the United Society desires us to publish the 
following statement : 

1. Eachtrue Christian Endeavor Society, by virtue of 
its very constitution and pledge, must be loyal to its 
own church, and must be under the control of that 
church alone, just as is each Sunday-school. 

2. The United Society exercises no authority over 
any local society ; demands no allegiance, levies no 
taxes, asks for no contributions. It simply furnishes 
information concerning the work and provides for an 
annual international convention. Its trustees represent 
all evangelical denominations. 

3. Every society ean be affiliated with its own de- 
nominational league or conference, but can have the 
fellowship of the interdenominational conventions and 
unions, if it takes the Christian Endeavor name and 
principles. 

4. A common name, common methods, a common 
warfare inst a common enemy, which at the same 
time implies the allegiance of each individual society 
to some one local church and some one denomination— 
in these is the significance of the Christian Endeavor 
movement. 


The State Christian Endeavor conventions of the 
fall in every State have been meetings of marked 
spiritual power, and in numbers and enthusiasm un- 
precedented. Betweenthree and four thousand young 
people came together at the Massachasetts meeting. 
Very large numbers also came together at the Penn- 
sylvania convention, and notable addresses were given 
by Professor Harper, Professor Richard T. Ely, and 
others. In Vermont the best meeting yet held was en- 
joyed at St. Johnsbury, and the Indiana and Minnesota 
conventions have been equally successful. 


The Christian Endeavor Societies are making rapid 
headway among the Orthodox Friends, and their min- 
isters and papers speak with enthusiasm of the result. 








CorRECTION.—We are informed that the Anton 
Seidl concerts in Brooklyn this winter are given in the 
evening, not afternoon, as stated in our Music article of 
last week. 








It is predicted that the next pastor of Park Street 
Church, Boston, will not be primarily a great orator, 
like most of his predecessors, but a great worker. 
The church is advantageously located for aggressive 
work among the floating masses of population. Park 
Street has been conspicuously a ‘defender of the 
faith.” The modern method of defense is to take the 
field and push the enemy.—[ Springfield Union. 


Poor ministers in England have a source of revenue 
which we charitably hope will not be accorded to their 
brethren in this country. Instead of salting down 
their old sermons in barrels, they send them to the 
bookseller, who gets as much as $5 a hundred for 
them. A London dealer offers four thousand sermons 
in job lots at this price, and if they are written in “a 
jaree, bold, plain hand” they bring more.—[Springfield 
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Every Week.— Finely Illustrated. — 450,000 Subscribers. 





SPECIMEN COPIES AND FULL ANNOUNCEMENT SENT FREE. 


Lord Coleridge of England, 


The Chief Justice of England, Lord Coleridge, will y 
prepare an Article for THE CoMPANION, entitled SuccEss AT ¢ 





i 
THE Bar; OR, INCIDENTS IN THE Lives oF Famous LAwyErs. ¢ 





The Marquis of Lorne, Princess Louise, 4 


The Marquis of Lorne has contributed an extremely f 
interesting account of Life among the Highland Peasantry of 
Scotland, illustrated by drawings made expressly for THE 
CompPANION by her Royal Highness the Princess Louise. 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, M. 0,, 


the Eminent Surgeon, who attended the late Emperor Frederick, i 





will contribute a Paper of a similar character, entitled Inc1- f 
DENTS IN THE LivEs oF Famous SuRGEONS. { 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, y 
fee will receive the paper to Jan. 1, 1891, all., 5 ( 





FREE, and for a full year from that date. 





This Offer includes the FIVE DOUBLE HOLIDAY NUMBERS and the § 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS. Mention this Paper. Address, A) 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
Send Check, Post-ofice Order, or Registered Letter. 


SS 
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Mr. Gladstone 
The Sunday School Times. 


Among the most noteworthy productions of the year in the 
entire field of periodical literature has been the series of seven | 
: gee 
articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture” which 

Mr. Gladstone has written for The Sunday School Times. 
Probably no religious weekly paper ever before made so large 
an expenditure for the same number of articles, yet it was thought 
| well worth while, at any cost, to present to American Sunday- 
| school Teachers the convictions of the greatest living statesman | 
| regarding the Bible. Issued, since, in book form, (See below.) 
| The Sunday School Times is a sixteen-page weekly paper. 
| Among its contributors this year, aside from those in the lesson 
_ department, have been such American writers as Dr. R. S. Storrs, 
Bishop Foss, Professors Fisher and Young, Dr. Charles S. Robin- | 
son, and Professors Briggs, Schaff, Broadus, and Osgood. 
REDUCED TERMS: One copy, one year, $1.50: to ministers, 
$1.00. Clubs for two or more copies, mailed to individuals, $1.00 a copy. 
Five or more copies in a package, 50 cemtsacopy. One free copy with every 
| ten paid for. If you do not now take it, send tem cemts and get it weekly 
until December 31. Samples of The Scholar’s po eg and The Scholar’s 
Lesson Guide, free. Mr. Gladstone’s new book, “‘ The ee. of 
Holy Scripture” ($1.00), Dr. Trumbull’s “‘ Hints on Child-Training’’ ($1.00), 


“‘ Teaching and Teachers” ($1.00), “‘ A Model Superintendent ”’ ($1.00), “ Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School”’ ($1.50). Mailed at these prices. Agents wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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" FOR CH RISTMAS-TIME! | Comprising 
rt gun AO AMT al ce a Pi 


and quickly prepared and rendered by any day-School Price, 30 cents by mail. 
The Child of Bethlehem. 4.2¢%, Christmas Service by the Rev. Robert Lowry, to orlebrate 
fo 





the Fe:tival of the Advent with devotional exercises. It con’ 16 pazes 


rr be my ingled with d appropriate Song3. The service is equal to the 
most successful written Ga ceettegert paler author, ood is the best published this season. 
Price. #4 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 


j ished this Season ‘vari right, cheery. original Carols, 
Christmas Annual No. 21, as “74 pode coe mdb = peenndnhienigae 4 Sae each; $3 per 100. 


CHRISTMA: 1:8 E VOICES.—A Kindergarten Service for Primary “lasses 
in the fae Ret ew 4 roe is Winun F. Crarrs. Price, 5 Cents each by mail. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME.—Eight pages of Selections of appropriate Poetry and 
Prose sent on receipt of four cents in stamps. 


A full Catalogue of Popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


arkable book on BIBLE PROPHECIES 
A THE APART RS KINOoOM of 
the Wonders oretoid History 
2 SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. SELLS TO EVERY BODY, 
Send for Mlustrated 


Ul 
LADIES and GENTLEMEN ne me yd ag a ee 








Fall Issues. 


All books sent postpaid upon receipt of catalogue price. 


THE PASTOK AMIDST HIS FLOCK, 
By Prof.G B. Willcox, D.D., of Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 185 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 


A treasure-house of practical suggestions on the 
whole range of pastoral duti¢s, drawn from many 
years of experience and observation. Unique in in- 
terest and value for theolcgical students and pastors 


BIBLICAL HISTORY AND GEOGRA- 
PHY. i Aas 8. Osborn, LL D. 312 pp. Large 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

The events of Scripture story narrated, with de- 
scriptions of the scenes where they occurred. A 
class-book for students, by an experienced teacher. 


THE STORY OF THE TUNES. By Heze- 
kiah Butterworth. 257 pp. 12mo. I8cuts. $1.75. 

Sketches of authors of favorite tunes and their his- 
tory. A companion to ‘* The Story of the Hymns,”’ 


PRAYER AS A THEORY ANDA FACT. 
By Rev. D. W. Faunce, D D. 25vpp. 12mo, clo., $1. 

Ably written; it received the Fletcher prize for 
1889, and presents the whole rationale cf prayer, with 
many helpful suggestions for thoughtful minds. 


FROM SOLOMON TO THE CAPTIVITY. 
For the Internat:onal 8. 8. Lessons Jan. to July. 1891. 
An invaluable book for teachers. By Rev. David 
Gregg, D.D., and Rev. L. W. Muige, DD. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25; stout paper, cloth back, 50 cts. 

GOD’S JEWELS: Their Dignity and 
Destiny. By Rev. W. Y. Fullerton. 125 pp. lémo. 
Many cuts. Cloth, 60 cts. 

Facts concerning the principal known gems, finely 
app'ied to Christian character and life. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN PICTURE 
AND STORY. Mrs. L. S Hovghton. Over 200 
cuts. 295pp 4to. Cl., $1.5); extra gilt, beveled, $2. 

A carefully written and sumptuous volume for 
ycuth, enriched by many choice engravings. A 
companion to ** The Bible in Picture and Story.”’ 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
82ipp. 4to. 127cuts Cl. $1.50; gilt, beveled, $2. 

A new and elegant edition, with Life of Bunyan. 
Large type and fine illustrations 

SEVEN YEARS IN CEYLON: Stories of 
Mission Life. Mary and Marg. W. Leitch With 
portraits and many illustrations. 170 pp. 4to. 75 cis. 

** This is a charming book.”—Tuer GotpENn Rute. 

** Fully illustrated from cover t:s cover and brightly 
written throughout.’’—Rrcions Bryonp. 

SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE IN 
THE ORIENT. by K H. Basmajian. !2mo 
Cloth. $1 00. 

Life pictures of Turkey in Asia, showing this fa 
mous ré gin of antiquity iu its modern aspects. 

AMERICAN HEROES ON MISSION 
FIELDS. Edited by Rev. H.C. Haydn, DD. 347 
pp. 12mo. llcuts. $1.25. 

Briet and interesting sketches of lives worthy of 
loving imitation by all American youth. 

WINNIE LORIMER’S VISIT. By Chara B. 
Conant. 277 pp. 12mo. Cloth. $1 20 

The happy isfluence of a sincere and coxsistent 
Christian girl in a skeptical family. 

BESIDE STILL WATERS, By Elia Clif- 
ford. 255pp. 12mo. 4cuts Cloth. §1 10. 

A story of modern life, with many wholesome and 
suggestive lessons. 

TALKS TO_ BOYS. By Eleanor A. Hunter. 
112 pp. 12mo. Cloth. 5v cts. 

Frank and fami-iar talks about things of deep in- 
terest to boys, by one who loves them. 

Four Books by the popul2r authoress Mrs M. D. 
Brine. 4to. Fully iliustrated. Illuminated cover. 
64 pp.each. Paper, 25 cts. each; boards, 30 cents; 
the set io a box, $1.20. 

SHADOW AND SUN-HINE-—and JERRY. 
NELLIE’S DREAM; and Other Stories. 
EFFIE’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 

THE STORY OF TOM. 
THE ANGELUS. Oblong booklet with a mon- 
otint reproduction of the celebrated painting and a 
ch ice pvem Ulust: ating same. G’t edge, silk-tied, 25c. 


American Tract Society, 


120 Nassau Sr., and 304 Fourtn Av , New York. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield 8t. Puma , 1,512 Chestnut St. 
Rocuesteer, 93 State St. Cnrcaco, 122 Wabash Av. 





GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5, 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, ard STEBBINS, 

is conceded to be the 
BEST SONG BOOK IN EXISTENCE 
For Religious Work and Prayer Meetings. 


N 5 is the only Song Book used 
oO. by the leading Kvangelists, 
D. L. MOODY, 


Rev. B. FAY MILLS, 
Dr. L. W. MUNHALL, 
Rev GEO. F. PENTECOST, 
Major D W. WHITTLE. 
Many others could also be named if space permitted. 


234 Songs with Music, $30 per 100; Words, $10. 


Tue Bretow & Main Co,| THe Jonn Cuurcn Co. 
76 &. 9th 8t.. New York.’ | 74 W.4thst., Cincianati,O 





SIFIIIIIIIIIIIIIITEDS A, 


PNCERAY | 
TEELPENS | 
Are the Best 


Samples of the leading numbers will 
be sent FREE on receipt of return 
postage, 2cents. The Spencerian 
Pen Co., 810 Broadway, New York, 
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ARREN K. MOOREHEAD, of 

the Smithsonian Institution, has 

written, and Dodd, Mead & Company, 

753 and 755 Broadway, New York, 

have published, “ Wanneta the Sioux ” 

(octavo, cloth, with fifteen illustrations 
from nature and life, $2.00). 

Mr. Moorehead possesses a special 
fitness for writing a story of Indian 
life, in the fact that he is thoroughly 
arquainted with the subject about 
which he is writing. He has been 
studying for nearly ten years the man- 
ners and customs of the Indian abo- 
tigines and of the Indians of to-day. 
He has opened over one thousand of 
the ancient Indian mounds in the 
Ohio Valley, and his collection of 
relics in the Smithsonian Instito- 
tion numbers some eighteen thousand 
pieces. The value of his work ha; 
been recognized by the Institution, 
which sent to the Paris Exposition a 
rare selection from his finds, which 
was exhibited under his own name. 

Mr. Moorehead’s labours have not 
been unattended with danger. He 
was at one time buried alive by the 
collapse of one of the mounds, and 
although dug out alive, it was with 
broken ribs and other serious injuries. 

In addition to his studies of the 
aborigines, he has lived in the tipis of 
the Sioux Indians for several months 
at a time at three or four different 
periods of his life, during both the 
summer and winter months. 

Wanneta is a young Sioux maiden, 
and the scene of the book is laid among 
the Sioux at the time of Custer’s 
march into the Black Hills. The story 
is historically accurate; and we are 
trought face to face with Sitting 
Bull, Rain-in-the-face, and other war- 
riors whose names have become his- 
toric. 


Mr. Moorehead’s thorough knowl- 
edge of Indian customs and habits en- 
ables him to give a picture of Indian 
life, in not only the external aspects 
which the transient traveller sees, but 
in the more intimate relations of family 
life. Weare with the savages in their 
tipis amid their daily avocations. We 
see them packing up and moving their 
village, going upon buffalo hunts, at 
war dances and love dances, and exe- 
cuting vengeance on a traitor of their 
own tribe. We see them, too, on the 
war-path, and a most stirring and 
vivid scene it is which Mr. Moorehead 
describes in the battle between the 
Sioux and the Crow Indians, when the 
latter assault the Government agency. 
General Custer with his cavalry take 
a prominent part in the story, and 
altogether the book is full of interest 
and excitement. 

Mr. Moorehead holds that the In- 
dian is in reality a reasonable being, 
and that most of the atrocities he has 
perpetrated have been caused by ag- 
gressions on the part of the whites. 





The book is illustrated by designs re- 
produced from photographs showing 
different features of Indian life, and 
portraits of many of the chiefs. 
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NETERSON’S MAGAZINE tor 291 


enters on its 50th year of successful publica- 
tion as the best of the ladies’ magazines, 
determined to outdo all competitors. 


VERY EFFORT will be made to render this 
Jubilee Year memorable in our history. The 
lict of contributors will include some of the 
best-known names in American literature. 


HERE WILL LE a marked improvement in 
the general appearance of the Magazine, 
and various new and attractive features 
will be added, 


ACIT NUMBER will contain an increase of 
pages, to aford space for greater varicty in 
the different departments. Finer paper wil! be 
used, and more abundant illustrations given 


EADERS OF FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, AND 
travels, as well as those interested in the 
social topics of the day, will find matter 
suited to their respective tastes, 


ASONARLE PAPERS on household topica, 
the sick-room, cooking, gardening, the tol- 
lette, and other matters of interest to ladies 
will be given, 


UR FASHTON AND FANCY-WORK Depart- 
ments will combine beauty and utility, adorn- 
ment and economy; maintaining our repu- 
tation as the best of the fushion magazines, 


OTHING WILL BE LIFT UNDONE to make 
* Peterson” what it claims to be—the 
Curapest and Best of the ladies’ magazines, 
Terms $2.00 per year, with large reductions 
to clubs, 

END AT ONCE fora sample copy contain- 
ing full club terms and elegant premium 
offers. By a little effort you can get upa 
club in your town, Address 

PETERSON'S MAGAZINE, 
306 CHEesTNuT StTrecr, 


MENTION THIS PAPER PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


At the Head 
of Young People’s Magazines. 





Articles, 


Poems, etc. 


Five Little Peppers Grown Up. 
By Margaret Sidney. : 

Cab and Caboose: the Rise of a 
Railroad Boy. By Kirk Monroe. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW! Cut out and send with 

82.40 to D. Lothrop Co., and receive CHRIST- 

MAS NUMBER of WIDE AWAKE FREE. 


BABYLAND, | OUR LITTLE MEN AND TRE PANSY, 
soc. @ year. WOMEN, $: @ year. fi a year. 
Specimen of any one, 5 cents; of the four, 15 cents. 


. Loturop Company, Boston. 


Notable 


Serials? 
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THE FAMOUS 


LAUDES DOMINI gt 


OF HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS, 


For church, cml 
and Sunday-school,— each one 
complete in itself,— any one aah 
be used alone,—‘‘the use of the 
entire series makes our music per- 
fect.” Adopted in the leading 
churches of New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, etc. We allow Sun- 
day-schools to try our books before 
@ paying for them,— write for partic- 


@ ulars. No church should adopt a 
pow for any service without com- 
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municating with 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th St., New York. 





Cheapest Bookstore in the World 
82,672 Magnificent Holiday Books 
AT OUR PRICE. 
138.672 Bibles, Prayer Books, &c., 
AT YOUR PRICE. 

125 876 Magnificent Juveniles, 
AT ANY PRICE. 
H®LIDAY CATALOGUE FREK. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers St., - New York. 
Three Doors from Broadway. 


_ WILL YOU KINDLY 
say, in communicating with those who 
advertise in The Christian Union, that 
you saw the advertisement in this 
paper? It will be of mutual advantage. 








MODERN MIRACLES : 


BEING 
Manifestations of God's 
Love and Power. 

By LEILA THOMSON. 
With Preface by Rev. ALEXANDER McLARER, D.D. 


The striking testimony to 
the power of prayer borne by 
this record of the wonderful 
experiences of a zealous child 
of Faith must stir the hearts 
of all believers, and set to 
thinking those that doubt the 
Gospel of Christ. 


| s 
Cloth, 75 cents. | 
| 














This book, which is having a| 
large sale in England, was re- 
printed by Robert Carter & Bros. | 
f£ New York, who sold out their | 
entire pub'ishing business before 
placing this work upon the market. | 
Together with a large number 
of their other exce lent publica- 
tions, M dern Miracles was pur- 
chased vy the unuers gned, who, 
in taking up the work where the 
Messrs. Carter left off hope, by 
liberal dealings, to maintain the 
success achieved by these publi- 
cations. | 
A descriptive catalogue of our 
religious and other publications 
will be sent free to any address, 


The St. Paul Book and Stationery Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 











By LYNDE PALMER, 
Author of the Magnet Stories. 


Half-Hours in Story Land, 


A series of capital short stories for boys 
and girls. Profusely illustrated, and bound 
in handsome lithographed covers in col- 
ors, 8 x 10, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 
** Seventeen stories which sexs wonderful interest 
for ethher bows or girls.”"—Utica Press 
* Her works have always been well i written, Sull of 


picturesque touches of nvture. elevated wn tone, a 
excellent wn spirit.”’ -Bvgry Tuuaepay. 


“Our Wedding Souvenir.” 


No Wedding Complete Without /t. 


READ WHAT THE PaPERS SAY: | 
“Among novel and clever id as for Wedding pres- 
ents the most attractive that has been seen for some 
tome és cailed * Cur Mt oy ouventa /tisanele- 
gant album made - or the express purpose ef pre- 
serving permanent Juli story of a wedd at 
HARTFORD CouRaNT 
ho can eximate the interest clinging to aha 
book, which shall cuntaw the signatures of ment 
perhaps ail of 4 we hold near and deur pectene 
FIELD RePusBLica: 


Cloth, at Plush, $7.50; Seal, $8.00; 
Tree Calf or Watered Silk, $10.00. 
Copy ofa aetiar to W. F Ferry, regarding ** Wedding 
“Tt wa‘ to know that your book was 
the an of the weddiog Tt attracted more atten- 
tion than the bride’s veii, which was point lace.” 
This book sent by mail, postpaid on receipt of the 
price, with at ype of ate § if not entire y satis- 
factory, and the money refund 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Publish rs, Troy, ¥. ¥. 
q “GOOD LUCK.” 
Best 


For Classes. Schools. Colleges, etc. 
Issued Oct 15. Price, 
Unie ae a faey A 
arm. 
Wearing! Price. 3c. 


Very Practical and Attractive. 
“Christian Life Songs” 
AED 
“Beautiful Songs.” 
Fors A . a e—not . “oe 
. each, 350 

The Wonderful “‘ DEPPE EXERCISES.” 
re TE, METS Fen ee 

oft sears for itninatca wits vow tou spion 














The Tri of Santa Claus” 





So van explen. 
&. W. STRAUB & GO., Publishers, 243 State St., Chicage. 


“last year, an 


Anotier Flock of Girs, 


By NORA PERRY, 


Is one of the brightest and most attractive 
juveniles of the season. It receives tributes 
without number. For ex. le: ** Freshly | « 
eS YT oe erapeeally written.’ ail and Kr- 
pon. & ce volume of bright stores 

y Nora Perry, whose charming juven le dit ra- 
ture is known and read hy every child in the 
land,”’ says the Detroit Tribune. 
charming stories she has written 
the same level wish the much lov Louisa Al- 
cott.’’— Baltimore American. ‘* There is a 
charm and yrace and, above all, a naturalness 
about Miss P rry’s stories which make them 
part culurly fascinating to young readeis 
Her new hook will be warmly welcomed by those 
who made the acquaintance with the origi- 
n»l flock a season or two ago.’’-—-The Bo ton 
Transcript. ** The young her oes of the stories 
are eminently natural crea ions.’’— Boston Ga- 
zette. “A tive girl’s a "oA rout. ”— The 
Chit ago heniioe re Perry’s books 
have a rang elieenie oaken says the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, the London Acad- 
emy. the Sa‘urday Review, and the Spectutor, 
welcoming them with the heartiest praise, 
The latter truly Says : “There is a purpose 
in every one of them.”’ 


he many 
‘ace her on 


With fi a Sword. 


A brilliant and powerful historical romance 
now first translated from the Polish of 
Henryk Sienkiewiez by Jeremiah Curtin. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 795 pp., $2.00. 

The scene—Poland and Russia; time—1648- 

1651. 

** The only modern romance with which it can 
be compared for fire, 8; rightliness, rayndity of 
action. swift changes, and absorbing interest 18 
the * Thee Bhednteore® of Dumas.”’—-New 
York Tribune. 


Pubinsti’sAutobiagraphy 


Antesmorashy of Anton Rubinstein, 

1829--1889 ‘Translated by Aline Del- 

ano. With photogravure portrait. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Dictated =f 


the famous musician in Russia 
now first trauslated. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington St., Boston. 


The llustrated London News, 


AMERICAN EDITION. 





This popular publication is fas* 
w nning its way to fa:or among 
the very best people in the United 
States and Canada. Preemi- 
nently the cheapest and best il- 
lustrated paper in the world, the 
plans matured for 1891 will make 
it even more attractive and inter- 
esting than ever. 


Special Combination Offer, No. 1. 


Tue ILLustratep T onpon News, the elegaut Mi4- 
Bummer and the Cbristua~ numbers with the Cent- 
ury, Harper's, Atlantic, and tue Scribner's Monthly 
Magazines, one yeor. postege et. only 816.75. 
R gular subsciption pees. * Regular pur- 
chase price at counter, $21 8°. 


Special Offer, No, eee wae 
o. 1. with the 


Special Offer, No, 3 ate Sad the Soin 

oad tae ee 

Special Offer, NO. 4 3 diet ca | 
Special Offer, No.5 Shy 

e will send the News 

Three Months’ Trial pnggeshs by mai 

A Sample Copy by mail for 10 cents. 
Inquire for a Copy of your Newsdealer. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LOXDON NEWS, 


(AMERICAN EDITION.) 
World Building, City Hall Park, 
NEW YORE. 


TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 


If you wa: t a beantiful picture for your home or 
your Sunday-school ames, for cur allus- 
trated Twenty third Psa 

8 withag 14 border. the central figure 
; he verses: f Scriptur- in cistnct t-xt. 
tingle copy. 20 cents; four for 50 cents; 
copies for one dollar. Agents Wanted. 
wm. P. BRECK & CO., 


| 841 Bedford Ave., - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mid-Summer 
x je roman numbers, 
an? ly Monthly, 





[)oop, MEAD & (OMPANYS 
z_ (oLumnS 


EORGE SAND,” says Matthew 

Arnold, “is one of the few 
French writers who keep us closely and 
truly intimate with rural nature. She 
gives us the wild flowers by their actual 
names—snowdrop, primrose, colum- 
bine, iris, seabious. The winding and 
deep lanes running out of the high 
road on either side, the fresh and 
calm spots they take us to—‘ meadows 
of a tender green, plaintive brooks, 
clumps of alder and mountain ash, a 
world of suave and pastoral nature ’— 
how delicious it all is! The grave 
and silent peasant, whore very dog will 
hardly deign to bark at you ; the great 
white ox, ‘the unfailing dean of these 
pastures,’ staring solemnly at you from 
the thicket; ‘the rivulet, stealing along 
through rushes and yellow iris in the 
field below ’—who, I say, can forget 
them ? 

“ How faithful and close it is, this 
contact of George Sand with country 
things, with the life of nature in its 
vast plenitude and pathos! And al- 
ways in the end the human interest, 
as is right, emerges and predominates. 
What is the central figure in the fresh 
and calm rural world of George Sand ? 
[t is the peasant. And what is the 
peasant? He is France, life, the 
future. And this is the strength of 
George Sand. She regarded nature 
and beauty, not with the selfish and 
solitary joy of the artist who but seeks 
to appropriate them for his own pur- 
poses—she regarded them as a treas- 
ure of immense and hitherto unknown 
application, as a vast power of healing 
and delight for all, and for the peasant 
first and foremost. Yes, she cries, the 
simple life is the true one! but the 
peasant, the great organ of that life, 
‘the minister in that vast temple 
which only the sky is vast enough to 
embrace’—the peasant is not doomed 
to toil and moil in it forever, overdone 
and unawakened, like Holbein’s la- 
bourer, and to have for his best com- 
fort the thought that death will set 
him free. Non, nous n'avons plus af- 
faire ila mort, mais & la vie. ‘Our 
business henceforth is not with death, 
but with life.’ ” 

It is of * La Mare au Diable” that 
Matthew Arnold is speaking, and 
surely the reader will say that this 
tale of peasant life and love, told sim- 
ply and with tender interest, is deserv- 
ing of all that this eminent critic has 
said in its praise. 

It has just appeared from the press 
of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company, 
Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, 
New York, under the title of “ The 
Haunted Pool.” Frank H. Potter, 
Exq., whose translation of ‘ Consuelo ” 
was 80 favorably spoken of last year, 
renders it into English, and Rudeaux 
has adorned it with fourteen etchings, 
which are most dainty and beautiful. 
It is published in quarto, with a cover 
of beautiful design, at $5.00, and will 
certainly prove one of the most at- 
tractive and interesting of holiday 
books. 
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Motto for the Week: 


“In everything give thanks.” 


Between Us. 


1s between now and the 
first of February that the 
greater part of the annua] 
increase in the circulation 
of most periodicals will 
be made, By almost uni- 
versal custom the months 
of November, December, 
and January have become 
the period of choosing 
one’s papers and maga- 
zines for the year. It 
makes a busy time for 
publishers, and it keeps 
busy many thousands of 
people who use the oppor- 
tunity to extend the circulation of their favorite periodi- 
cals. Christian Union readers are full of activity in 
these days. The Coupon Campaign is in full progress, 
and hundreds of new coupon subscribers are added to 
our list every day. All are weleome to our family cir- 
cle. There is room for all. 














* * 

The steady and accelerating growth in circulation 
which The Christian Union is making is to a surprising 
extent “a family matter.” Present subscribers bring 
in new readers because they believe in the paper and 
are glad to do their friends a favor. Clergymen de- 
vote time and effort to extending its circulation among 
their people because they know every family will be 
the better for it. Teachers recommend it to each 
other and to their friends because of its helpfulness 
and inspiration in educational matters. Professional 
men and those in public life are its outspoken friends 
because of its broad and candid treatment of the great 
themes of the day. 9 

* * 

The following letter, just at hand, describes how 
The Christian Union is used in connection with the 
excellent school known as “The Elms,” at Spring- 
field, Mass.: “The Christian Union has been an 
invaluable help to us in our efforts to keep our 
pupils informed upon current events. Four years 
ago we began our weekly periodical class, taking as the 
basis of our study The Christian Union and four of 
the leading magazines. The Untlook and the best 
articles in The Christian Union and one of the maga- 
zines are marked by the teacher every week, read by 
the older pupils as part of their regular school work, 
and then d.seussed during the recitation period—the 
class being encouraged to form and express their own 
opinions on all subjects, from the servant question to 
the tariff and the American Board. Our girls be- 
came so interested, and were so delighted to be able 
to ‘talk politics’ with their fathers, that gradually 
some of the ladies of the city were drawn into the 
work, and now we have two outside classes composed 
of young ladies and married women. One of them 
voiced the sentiments of the class when she exclaimed, 
at the first meeting this year, ‘My husband says that 
he is so thankful this class has begun again, because now 
I’ll know something that’s going on in the world!’ We 
call The Christian Union our text-book, and every one 
of the members of the class to whom we have had the 
pleasure of introducing it agrees with us that we could 
not have one clearer, fairer, more liberal, or more in- 
spiring.” 

«  « 

Where shall we find the model town? This is a 
question asked and answered by Professor Richard T. 
Ely, in an article to be printed at an early date in The 
Christian Union. Professor Ely asserts that the ideal 


town exists—that the ideal is in fact the real ; and he — 


explains this parodox by showing that, while it does not 
exist as a whole, the elements going to make up the 
model may be found in actual existence, though scat- 
tered far and wide. To select these elements and com~- 
bine them in one ideal whole is the task he tries in his 
paper called “ A Model Town.” 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Alte Bris, Che 


(Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
puzzles the youny folks. But he makes these conditions : 

1st. The fail name and address of the inquirer must ac- 
company each question —not for publication, but for identifi- 
cation. 

2d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he or 
she must alow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to whether 
he shall reply through the paper or through the mail. 

4th, The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle Peter 
time to get the desired information if he does not possess it 
himself. In ordinary cases it will take from two to three 
weeks to make an answer, ; 

5th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient. ]} 





24. Dear Uncle Peter: I am a farmer’s boy, seven 

ears old, and live in Northern Ohio, about fifty miles 
from Lake Erie. I hoe in my Papa’s garden and often 
find stones like the one I send with this letter. Some- 
times the shell marks are larger, and sometimes very 
small and not broken like this one. Will you please 
tell me the name for them, and also how they came 
here? We think we are going to like you very much. 

ANSELL BEECHER CuRTISS. 

The shell is a fossil or petrified lamp-shell (so called 
from its resemblance to an ancient lamp with its wick), 
not very ualike some that still live along parts of 
our Atlantic coast. But this shell lived many, 
many thousand years 
ago, not far from 
where it was found 
by our little friend, 
when what is now 
Northern Ohio was 
covered by a large 
inland sea. Later 
the sea gradually 
became dry land ; 
the wud _ inclosing 
the shell hardened 
into rock, and thus 
the shell was preserved and now helps to tell the 
changes our earth's surface has undergone in ages 
long past. The shell has no distinctive Eaglish name, 
but is called by geologists Rhynchonella, or little shell 
with a beak. 


29. Dear Uncle Peter: Why do the English laugh at 
the Americans for havin g cockades on the hats of their 
coachmen and grooms ? 

There is a Scottish saying that when a younger sister 
is married first the older one must wear green stock- 
ings. Can you tell me the origin of that saying ? 

_What seeds and plants will grow in water during the 
winter in the house ? S. 

The right to use the cockade belongs only to those 
who are now officers or have been commissioned officers 
in the English army Many English officers retire on 
half-pay for the purpose of retaining their title. A few 
resign their commission, but these, having been com- 
missioned, may continue to use the cockade. 

Perhaps some reader can tell us about the Scottish 
proverb. The same question was asked in “ Notes and 
Queries,” Volume 1X , January-June, 1854, page 398, 
but I have not yet succeeded in discovering the answer. 
The bound volumes of “ Notes and Queries” are found 
jn the large public libraries. 

Nearly all of the larger seeds will sprout in water, 
such as grasses, grains, wheat, rye, oats, nasturtium, 
A wet sponge or wet moss is the best foundation. To 
make them grow and flourish, add a tiny sprinkling of 
fertilizer. Try Bowker’s Food for Flowers after they 
are well rooted and leaved out. For winter water 
house plants the following are suggested : Hyacinths, 
crocus, oxalis, narcissus, tradescantia (known as Wan- 
dering Jew, Jacob’s Ladder, etc.), smilax, a little Eng- 
lish and German ivy. 





THE FOSSIL SHELL. 


60. Will Uncle Peter kindly tell a nephew where to 
write for a copy of the paper entitled “Our Dumb An- 
imals” ? E. L. 

Write to Secretary Angell, the American Humane 
Society, Boston, Mass. 





61. Dear Uncle Peter : Is not the book asked about by 
A. W. H. (pemenere 43) “ Japanese Homes and their 
Surroundings,” by Professor E. S. Morse (Boston, 
1885) ? F. W. H. 

Other correspondents name Professor Morse’s book 
also. Several others write to tell me, apropos of 
No. 43, that the poem “God be Merciful to Me, a 
Fool” is by E. R. Sill. His poems, in two volumes, 
are published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





62. Dear Uncle Peter: A few married ladies here 
want to band themselves together in a literary and 
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social circle. We want to study some and have it some- 
what social in its character. Could you give us some 
ideas in regard to forming such a society ? 

P—, Mass. - Mrs. W. B. K. 

I think you will find jast the suggestions you waut 
in an article, “Studies in Eaglish Literature,” printed 
in The Christian Union for October 23. Consult also 
an article in the issue for July 10, on “German Liter- 
ature in English.” Also write to John H. Vincent, 
Drawer 191, Buffalo, N. Y., for information about the 
C. L. 8. C. 


63. Dear Uncle Peter: 1 was deprived of school advan- 
tages, bat have a desire to use good English. There- 
fore I will ask you to give me the name of the best 
manual dented to brief discussions of the right and 
wrong use of words and sentences, and the address of 
a second-hand book store where such a book can be 
purchased E. D. M. 


I suggest “Words and their Uses,” by Richard Grant 
White, and “ The Verbalist,” by Alfred Ayres. The 
second-hand book store of Leggat Brothers, 81 Cham- 
bers Street, New York City, is one of the largest and 
best known in the country. 








64. Dear Uncle Peter : Will you kindly tell a club 
of “ King’s Daughters” some good charity work that 
they may do for Christmas, or to which they may send 
a small donation of money ? Tne girls in the club are 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. C. C. 

There are no worthier objects for Christmas work than 
the crippled children in the Hospital for Ruptured and 
Crippled Children, corner Lexington Avenue and 
Forty-second Street. This certainly would be a de- 
lightfal center of interest for any circle of “King's 
Daughters.” Donations of either Christmas gifts or 
money will be equally acceptable, 





65. Dear Uncle Peter: Will you kindly inform me 
where I can find a volume containing Bible stories for 
very young people ? | would prefer an illustrated book, 
calculated to interest a young student of about five 
years. ey 2a Eh. 

A Sunday-school teacher recommends to me “ The 
Story of the Bible,” and “ Bible Pictures and What 
They Mean,” by Charles Foster, Foster Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati ; “The Child Jesus,” by Mrs. E. E. Bass, 
James H. Earle, Boston. 





66. The editors have turned the following letter over 
to me, and I place it here with very great cheerfulness: 


Dear Christian Union: There are about eighty girls 
in the Government Boarding School at this large 
agency. They are taught plain sewing, but no mate- 
rials whatever are supplied for any of the daintier fem- 
inine work which Indian girls ove so well, May [ 
beg of your readers to send me odds and ends of wool 
and silk, stamped Jinen for outline work, knitting and 
crochet needles, ete., for a Fancy Work Class ? Ad- 
dress Exvarne GoopDALe, 

Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota. 


67. Dear Uncle Peter : I wish to learn all possible about 
fruit culture in Central California, with a view of moving 
there. Can you tell me where [ can learn about it ? 
What books are there on the subject ? E. O. K. 

Write to the Board of Trade of San Francisco and 
to that of San José. They will give you full informa- 
tion gladly. The Rural Publishing Co., Times Build- 
ing, New York City, can probably furnish you with 
books and periodical matter on California fruit culture. 





68. Dear Uncle Peter: I bave never had lessons in 
voice culture ; | sing a little, however, generally read- 
ing the alto. I wish [ knew of something to do for my 
own voice, some exercises that I might use and not 
abuse—without ateacher. I have a piano, and play a 
bit. My aim is a modest one—simply to improve my 
small ability, which is very useful sometimes in this 
small town where singers are scarce, G. F.C. 


In past years I have made some little study of sing- 
ing, and at present I have several young friends who 
are studying and in whom I am interested, and my ex- 
perience leads me to say that the only thing that you 
can do with safety or advantage is to take a course of 
lessons with some competent teacher (a short course 
will do) and then carry on in practice by yourself the 
suggestions and instructions that he gives you. There 
are several excellent books of exercises, but they are 
only to be used after one is shown how to use them. 
Possibly you have some friend or acquaintance who is 
taking or who has taken lessons ; and if so, she could 
give you at second-hand a very much better start on the 
right road than you can make yourself. 

Generally speaking, there is nothing in the world of 
edueation in which one does not need a good teacher to 
start with. After the start is made the work can often 
be carried on in proper lines by the pupil alone. 
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Your Winter Outing. 


Ask The Christian Union for information concerning 


the place you wish to visit. 


We will send, without charge, 


any hotel circular, and the folders of. the railroads you 
will ride over from your home to the location you select. 
Address The Christian Union, 30 La Fayette Place, 


New York. 





St. Denis Hotel. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, - NEW YORK. 


Opposite Groce Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 





During the past year the St, Denis has been enlarged by a new 
and handsome addition which more than doubles its former capacity. 
All the latest improvements have been placed in the new build- 


ing, with a large and very attractive new Dining-room connecting | kansas 
with the old well-known “ Taylor’: Restau-ant.” 


WILLIAM TAYItOR 





‘Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
daily 


received the following new books and pam- 

phlets the past week, any one of which he 

will be glad to send on request to a reader 
desiring to visit the localities described : 

American Carlsbad, Lithia Springs, Ga. 32 pages; 
illustrated. 

Barbasiava; or, the Scenery of Santa Barbara City, 
Cal 43 pages : 

Banning: A Story of California. 24 pages. 

Branswick by the Sea. 10 pages ; illustrated. 

Boston, Sights from the Towers of. 82 pages ; large 
map of Boston,alsonew map of Boston Harbor and 
the surrounding towns vear Bost n ; iliustraced. 

Catskill Mountains. 80 pages; maps and illustra- 
tious 

Colorada Springs, Colo., and the Ute Pass Resorts. 
32 pages ; iliustrated. 

Here and There in New England and Canada, All 
Along Shore, by M. F Sweetser. 148 pages ; il- 
lustrated, with maps and engraviogs. 

Las Vegas Hot Springs, New Mexico. 
illustrated. 

New Mexico: 


Ontario, Cal.: The Gem cf the Foot-Hills. 12-page 
foider, with map ki 
Pomona, Cal.: The Land of Fruit and Flowers. 12 


48 pages; 


Its Resources. 17 pages and large 


ages. 

Royal Blue Line ; 2 circulars describing the pictur- 
erque B. & O. ~ 

Shenandoah Valley and Kennesaw Route. 40 pages. 

San Jacicto Valley. 4-page leaflet on California 

Western Trail for Oct ber The World’s Fair de- 
scribed and illustrated. f 

Washington, D.C. A Guile tothe City. 50 pages; 
illu strated. + 

Winter Park, Fla. 28 pages; illustrated. 

White Mountains, Mt. Desert, Montreal, and Quebec. 
Hoteis, and rates of fare over the Boston & 
Maine and branches 96 pages, with map. 

White Mountain Region, The. 50 pages, with maps 
and illustrations. 

Where Shall I Spend my Vacations? 16 p*ges; illus- 
ti le 


WINTER SANATORION 


At Lakewood, New Jersey, in the great pine belt of 
New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, salt, iren, sul- 
phur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 
electricity in all its forms ; hot-air inhalations ; mas- 
sage. Open places ; sun parlor; electric bells ; 
electric bts in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from Oetober 1 to June 1, with or 
without treatment. Address H. J. Cars, M.D., 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 








Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Hygeia Hotel, 


all modern improvements, inciudin: 
sian. Electric, and Hot Sea baths, the latter justly 
celebrated for their effieacy in rheumatic troubles. 
Music afternoon and evening. Nervousness and in- 
somnia speedily . in most cases, permanently re- 
lieved. Average winter Cumperntars, — de- 
grees. Send for illustrated re ive phiet. 


WILLARD’S HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Manager. 





The most famous and well-known Hotel in 
the City. Special rates by the month. The 
cuisine equaled by none. Homelike and 
convenient to all public buildings. 

Send two stamps for Guide to 

0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 





A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


A new instiontion, under the medical management 
of experienced physicians. 

Located on_a bluff, overlooking thirt 
of Seneca Lake, surrounded by Pine 
and near the famous Watkins Glen. 

ip) , : the mpet, appr nved therapeutic 
plian: cluding Turkis ussian, Roman, 
Nectric, Electrothermal, Moliere Saline and Iron 


a 
E 
OOS waenei. Sosa te ts, Calistheni 
" ovemen' enics, 

and all forms of > =~ 
Pure water—also valuable mineral springs, includ- 
ing Saline, Iron, Iodine, and Sulphur waters. 

Malaria Pure 


Nod a 

Chimate dry, mild, and equable. More days of 
sunshine and less humi: than any other section of 
New York State. views, charming walks 
*oders i ta: Elevator, Electric Bells, 

ern improvements : » Elec’ 

&c. Cuisine unsurpassed. 

For terms and other Erirsiar, address 

WM. E. LEFFING Std. Manager, 


miles 
orests 
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Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIO 
F. . MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
EPH, ro reg! VENWORTH, KAN! 


, Colorado, and EL RENO, 


KIN! 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
equipped @ Cars, and FREE Rec Chi 

Cars between CHICAGO and DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS and 0 , and between 
CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS 
and PUEBLO via Kansas City and Topeka, or via 
8t. Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- 


h | tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood Springs, and all San- 


tary and Scenic Resorts of Colorado—offering 
choice of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 
City, Ogden, Helena, Portland, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily between Chicago 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 
nections for all points North and Northwest. 
FREE Reclining Chair Cars to and from Kansas 
City. Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria 
and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
Line to the Summer Resorts and Hunting 
Fishing Grounds of Iowa and Minn 


esota. 
For Tickets, ae. Folders, or further informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHISAGO, ILL. 


Auburn Mineral Sorings 


AT THE FRONT. 


The Wonderful benefits of the Water 
Fully Established. The Strongest 
Solvent Known tothe World. Ho- 
tel Taxed to its Utmost by Earnest 
Seekers of Health. 


AUBURN MINERAL SPRING CO. 
NORTH AUBURN, MAINE. 
DEPOT FOR SALE OF WATER 
No. 156 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
Equitable Bui'ding, Boston. 

W. W. CURTIS, Manager. 








WALTERS SANITARIUM 





atkins, N. Y. 
3 





reatment consists of Baths, MAssaGEr, Swedish Movements, Etecrricity, Hygienie Dietary. 


WERNERSVILLE, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


On the Lebanon Valley Branch 
of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad, on a direct line be- 
tween Philadelphia and Har- 
risburg; 9 miles from_the 
city of Reading ; 45 from Har- 
risburg; 67 from Philadelphia; 
136 from New York ; 130 from 
Baltimore ; 1,000 feet above 
tide-water, overlooking the 
famed Lebanon Valley. 

All trains—nine in number 
each way—stop at this station, 
tringing us wuhin two hours of 
Philadelphia; four hours of 
NewYork ; five hours of Wash- 
ington. 

Walter’s Park, in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania, with the 
mildest climate, sunniest loca- 
tion, finest scenery, purest air 
and water, gives all the ele- 
ments of 


A Great Winter Resort. 


The Sanitarium is 300 feet 
long. five stories in height, fin- 
ished and furnished in the best 
style; $10,000 has been expend- 
ed in heating and plumbing. 
Wilton and Axminster carpets, 
oak and walnut furniture— 
mostly new ; excellent table ; 
livery and dairy attached. The 

Its physicians have had twenty years’ 


continuous experience in their administration, and have enjoyed an unparalleled success in the restoration of chronic invalids to good 
health. Our terms are exceptionally low for first-class aecomniodations : $10 to $12 for comfortable single rooms ; $16 for fine bay-window 


rooms, finely furnished ; 
appliances. | 
Important Discoveries,”’ 20 ets. 


for large and commodious apartments $20 to $25 per week. Open grates and steam are the approv 
Cireulars sent free. Send for *‘ The Nutritive Cure,’’ 25 cts.; ‘* Outlines of a Common-3ense System,” 25 cts. ; 
Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D., Walter’s Park P. O., Berks Co., Pa. 


heating 
nt 





Financial. 


The week’s money market has been 
both very stringent and easy by turns; 
rates have reached one-half per cent. per 
diem, and as low as three per cent. per an- 
num, with a general rate ranging from 
eight to ten per cent. The extremely 
high rates were probably more the result 
of extraordinary care in the collateral 
demanded than in the absence of funds, 
though for a day or two it did seem as 
if money could hardly be had. The cause 
for this caution was open enough, for the 
week has been one of the most trying on 
record. The firm of Decker, Howell & 
Co., brokers for the North American 
Company, of which Mr. Villard is Presi- 
dent—a company which carried a large 
contingent of the Northern Pacific stocks 
—failed, and its failure developed the 
fact that it had been carrying a good 
deal of the stock for the North American 
Company on margins, and by means of 
loans; time money having been impossible 


ai | to get, the brokers had worked up a very 


large line of call loans with banks, trust 
companies, and on the street, and at last 
found it impossible to carry the load. 
These stocks were hypothecated with its 
brokers by the North American Com- 
pany to raise money with which to pay off 
its bonds recently due; here we find a 
wheel within a wheel. How much of an 
interest Mr. Villard had in the North 
American Company is not known, but cer- 
tain it is that this unfortunate compan 

bas had its stocks sacrificed wholesale this 
week, for when the firm of Decker, How- 
ell & Co. failed, the stocks on its street 
loans were ruthlessly sold out. These 
consisted of Northern Pacific preferred 
and common, mostly, and these stocks 


and| have declined from ten to fifteen per 


cent. during the week under the forced 
sales. The North American Company 
also had many loans made direct with 
institutions and banks on these Northern 
Pacific stocks, and the sudden decline 
required a margining of these loans which 
evidently the company could not make. 
The creditors who were carrying this 
company’s line of loans, however, pooled 
their interests and pledged themselves 
not to sacrifice the stocks. It is under- 
stood that they are acting together in 
their liquidations, and that a syndicate is 
purchasing gradually these shares in the 
hands of the loan makers. 

This especial development above re- 
counted has been to Wall Street a con- 
tinual menace for the week, and prices 
during the time have melted away from 
two to ten per cent. Just at the close of 
the week the startling fact developed 
from London that the house of Baring 
Brothers, which was the principal head- 
quarters for the Argentine Republic se- 
curities, had been on the verge of failure, 
bat had been saved by a combination of 
the Bank of England and several great 
bankers, which have pledged a support 
against the securities of Baring Brothers 
of £11,000,000, or $55,000,000, and thus 
has saved England from a great financial 
crisis. The edge of the precipice has 
been so near at hand, in the dark, that 
when the nearness of it was disclosed, 
the shock startled people and shook 
the stock market here on Saturday, until 
it too verged on a panic, which, thus far, 
is the last of a series of panics. The 
strain of the week has been simply tre- 
mendous, and the losses something start- 
ling. This last strain of Saturday was 
only accounted for by a scare, and really 
should not have been, but people are de- 
moralized and ready to fall over at the 
slightest touch. The banks adopted the 
issuing of Clearing-House certificates on 
good securities early in the week, and 
thus saved one or two banks from fail- 
ure, but it did not avail in the case of the 
old North River Bank, which closed its 
doors on Wednesday. 

This is a financial crisis pure and sim- 
ple, resulting from an almost unprece- 
dented depletion of the banks at the great 
centers, because of the interior demand 
for funds, so much greater this year on 
account of a universal activity in all 
branches of trade and industry. 

The bank statement is a true reflection 
of the low state of reserve here, and the 
shrinkage of bank loans—as follows : 


Legal tenders, increase,... 
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Deposits, increase..... .-. 5,678,600 
Reserve, increase..... .... 1,711,950 
This leaves the deficit in the reserve 
$832,300. WAL STREET. 








CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


Six Per Cent. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co, 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORE. 








Caniisiez N. as a M. Van Buren, 
Presiden Vice-President. 
T. 8. eee. Bec’y and Treas. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth 8t., DENVER, COL. 


Makes a specialty of Colorado investments ; large 
list ef Denver Real Estate Bargains ; buys and nego- 
tiates Commercial Paper, Town, County, and State 
Bonds and Warrants ; wig wend, long and short time 
Loans; pays 6 r cent. inte Se 5 monet. | Ber 
cent. on ° months, 8 per cent. on ae months’ time de- 


Rerergences :—City National Bank, Colorado Na- 
tional Bank, Denver National Bank, ver, Colo. 





ANSAS CITY is on the 

eve of a ‘‘boom.” Inves-, 
tigate and be satisfied. The 
time to invest is before the 
boom commences.  Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, - Kansas City, Mo. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine, 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 
atpar. This gives the an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO, 

Hon. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside property from one 
0 tof references 
8% sre a 








D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 








4 S 
a SIOUX CITY “2, 


Offers unequaled opportunities to investors. 
The country is rich in agricultural produc- 
tions, and recognized as the greatest corn and 
stock producing section in the West and the 
center of the corn and grain district. Sioux 
City has a population of 40,000. All the 
latest improvements, electric and cable rail- 
ways, finest business blocks and institutions, 
unsurpassed facilities as a railroad center, 
and ranks third as a pork and beef packing 
center. Finest climate the year round. One 
of the handsomest and very healthiest of 
cities. All these are solid facts for investors, 
Property here is a great purchase now. Great 
inducements offered to parties desirous of 
putting up buildings on long leases, at good 
round rates of interest. Loans placed on im- 
proved property, guaranteeing Six Per Cent. 
Inside property exclusively. E. E. Yurzy & 
Co., Real Estate and Investments, United 
Bank Building, Sioux City, Iowa. Refer- 
ences: Corn Exchange, National Bank, Home 
Saving Bank. Correspondence solicited, 


ERIC 
iat GAN 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined and approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale, 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 








L. W. Srzan, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. 0.; Duluth, Minn. 


183 FIRST MORTGAGES 1890 


Cusrent Rates 6 To 8 Per Osnt. Nev. 
CERTIFIED TITLES.. 
Oorresp»ndence invited, that, by Good Evidence 

and Reliable Raference, we msy satisfy Iavestors as 
to our M«thod our Kaowledge of Values, and vur 
Business lotegrity. 
Write, Investigate Be Satisfied, and then Com- 
mand our Service: 
MARS4 & BARTLETT, 
324 Hennepin Avenue, - - Minneapolis, Minn. 














DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference too map ot tee pted Sntevend Cnn. 
toca Bualo an veins 
and all by water 
and more than 300 MILES Panini 
WEST, it has a mueh larger trib ater cone 
isin the infancy of development, 
peeceeeie = of nearly T hibereae 
8. a year, and such wenderful insures a 
rapid advance in real estate. Write for mat- 
ter, and if you wish to invest tell us how m and 
will full inf with 


etc. 
Daluth. Minn. 


PUGET SOUND =F 


penned Sees of the e' ay te countioe cutnt outranking 
ation and wealth in 1 ply 





d has de the test log eg in the recent re- 
markable develo x to the value of in- 
vestments offe 


7 
JENNINGS & BACON, 
Rooms 1 and 2, Winchester Block, Whatcom, Washington. 


PUEBLO set mAs hi 


— works wes 
Paes River er” (employing 200 men), three of the 





oOARD, Sn BLEED, Real Estate and Investment 


HARD 
Agents, Pueblo, Colo. 


THE SECURITY CoO. 


OF sIOUX CITY, IA.,, 
mce regarding its MORTGAGE 
in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
UB FIRST © CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages gages on Bioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 








during an experience of seven years. 





BEAUTIFUL 
Helena, Montana, 


The city of Helena is located in the beautifu’ 
Prickly Pear Valley; is substantially built of stone 
and brick, with good hotels, churches, schools and 
all modern conveniences of life. The society is ex- 
ceptionally high class, having more than the aver- 
age number of educated and intelligent people, 

Asa wee of residence it is unequalled. It 
ean be reached by luxurious trains daily, with 
through dining cars, on the Great ye and Nor- 
thern Pacific Railways from 8t. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, or from Kansas City, via Union Pacific 
Railroad. ra trip tickets 

Montana has dozens of broad valleys so fer- 
pan ha _— the oo of ages that farmers find in 

a paradise of productiveness and a home mar- 
ket "fOr all yield. 

Greatest of all advantages of Montana is the 
wonderful climate. The warm winds of the Pa- 
cific Ocean modify the temperature to the degree 
which affords da the highest physical comfort. The air 
ss 80 full of ozone and so exhilerating in its effects 
a continued existence of disease is an impro- 

ability. 


Consumptives find tn the almost constant succes- 
ston of bright sunshiny days and dry atmosphere reme- 
dies which soon drive away their worst symp- 
toms, and a quick increase of appetite ai flesh indt. 
cates an early return of health. 

For full information, address, 


L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 


FOR CORPORATION: 
AND INDIVIDUAL 
INVESTORS MADE 
Bearing 6%, 7% and 8% 


Ye deal in Mortgage Loans, Commercia 
Paper, Bank Stocks and Municipal Bonds 
\EFERENCES National Bank of Kansas City, First Nat 
sank of New York, First Nat. Bank of Chicago; Maveric) 
Nat. Bank of Boston. MERCANTILE LOAN ANCE 
TRUST CO,. 501-503 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, NG 











We have a pamphlet that 
thousands of people east would 
be glad to see. It relates to 
the business of iending money 
here. 

Will you have it? 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - aan 


Oras, 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
jeposit o' m with the Union Trust 
Compa eee of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
Ited law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Bread Street. 














Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. R. Bus A. R. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas, 


The Standard (nvestment Co, 


Of ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) 
Hues L. Russet, Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


First M Loans. Interest at 6, 7, and tea 
First-c on hand for sale at par and 
accrued interest. Send for our detailed 
descriptions of loans. 


(~ 8T. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. 44 





——- DENVER 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 
Best Real Estate Investments. First-class 





— VANLAW & GALLUP —— 





HY loan peg at 5 per cent. when you 

ean get 7 + Se equal security and 

no taxes to For particulars write to 
ALFRED H. Pres. Chamber of Com 


‘antes, 
merce, Ogden, U 





Wasnt Uncle Sam ey ge pte think. oon - 
ASHINGTON se Piva yanco Sects Wass 


FLAN 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 














» The Pittsburgh Lamp 
MA, is one of those inven- 
) tions that seems to be 
” finished. It seems to 
reach the end as to 
goodness of light 
\. in every way, 
and ease of 
management. 
The only care 
it requires is 
¥. filling and wip- 
ring. 

Dirt falls out when the chimney 
is taken off, not into a pocket as 
in other central-draught lamps. 

Putting in a new wick is a very 
easy matter indeed. 

All this seems strange to one 
who knows how troublesome other 
good lamps are. 

It is in all the good lamp-stores. 
Send for a primer. 








Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 


The 
Daylight 
We set out to 
light the world 
better than any 
other Lamp. Laud. 
able ambition, 
wasn’t it ? 
Well, we do it, 


Lamp. 


You may prove our say- 
so by buying of your 
dealer or sending for 
more information to the 
Daylight Lamp Co., 38 
Park Place, New York. 
These Lamps are manu- 
factured by Craighead & 
Kintz Co, 33 Barclay St., 
N 


Bells of Christmas 


A bright, new Concert Exercise for Sunday-Schools, 
by 1. Fillmore. 20 pages, printed in colors. New 
Songs, new Recitations, and Dialogues and Tab- 
leaux. This Entertsinment blends the Scripture 
story and the Santa Claus tradition. It will delight 
the children. Price, 5 cents; 55 cents per dozen, 
post-paid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM. 











A new Service for Christmas-tide, by J. H. Fill- 
more, consisting of new music, by a number of pop- 
ular composers, responsive readings and choice reci- 
tations. This service is adapted for use on Sunday 
morning or evening, uniting the children and the 
church in a cheerful and instructive religious ex- 
ercise. Printed handsomely. Price, 5 cents; 55 
coms r doze, post-paid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 

e have issued four new octavo Christmas An- 
Aid. for Choirs, by Dr. J. B. Herbert, that are 
of more than ordinary merit. Price, 5 cents each. 


We will mail samples of the four for 12 cents. 


anta Claus and Mother Goose, sats,"5s" sess 


Brown and 
Dr. J. B. Herbert. A charming wot ‘a which the 
- se fa characters of Mother Goose are intro- 
uced. It is sure to please. Price, 30 cents; $3.00 
Address, 
FILL WORE BROS., 
No. 40 Bible Homes, NEW YORK, 
. Sixth Street. CINCINNATI, 0. 


FIRST, Cash, $200 
SECOND,Cash, 100 
5, Each $10 Cash, 50 


20, Each $5 Cash, 100 
I N And 250 Pound Boxes 


PRIZES it: * 33 
e given to ose forming the 


trom. TADELLA ALLOYED ZINK PEN” 


of tne” Latest Invention in Writing Pens. 


No words count not defined in Webster's or Worcester’s 
Dictionaries. U:e each letter no oftener in one word 
than it occurs in **TADELLA ALLOYED ZINK PEN.” Ar- 
range words alphabetically und at end of list write 
war name Va O. address oe With a Pedas ords in list. 

ords must be written in ink with a Tadella Pen and 
the Pen used must be enclosed with the list, (We give 
these prizes to induce vou to try the pens.) A Tadella 
Pen may be bought of YOURSTATIONER for apenny,orwe 
will send sample doz., to suit all hands, and ful! informa- 
tion regarding method of awar ding prizes, for 10 cents. 
CASH PRIZES will be paid through the NATIONAL 

SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, New York. 
Answers must be received BEFORE MARCH 15TH, aiid 
the committee will award prizes within be sory A = 
For further information address (with two-cent s' 


per dozen, not prepaid. 











ST. PAUL BOOK & STATIONERY C “OE PAUL, 


MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN 
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uP cr Down. 


HAT'S THE WHOLE STORY. UP IN HEALTH 
YESTERDAY—DOWN IN SICKNESS TO-DAY. 
THE POINT 1S: KEEP UPI YOU CAN. 
OXYGEN WILL HELP YOU HERE. NOT THE 
AMOUNT OF IT WHICH YOU SHARE IN 
COMMON WITH EVERYBODY ELSE; BUT A 
SALUTARY EXCESS. THIS !S FOUND IN THE 
COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


UNION. VOL, 42, NO. 21. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New Yoru New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. ane. 
Katabiished |! 


855 
3 East i4Tn Sreeer. N. Y. 











THE GLACIERS. 


In high valleys, among the mountains 
whose tops are covered with perpetual 
snow, are often found seas of ice, called 
“ glaciers.” They are formed thus: Soow 
that falls upon lofty mountains melts 
very little even in summer. So in valleys 
high up among the mountains it gathers 
to a great depth, and, from the weight of 
the suow lying above, the lower layers 
beeome icy, as a snowball does when 
equeezed. The upper crust melts a little 
during the heat of the day, a: d the water 
sinks down through the snow, and then 
freezes at night. From this melting and 
freezing the mass of snow is soon changed 
into a sea of ice. Remember that when 
water freezes it expands. If we fill a 
bottle with water and let it freeze over 


HIS POWERFUL 
REMEDIAL AGENT 

1S CHARGED WITH 
ELECTRICITY. WHEN 

iT 1S INHALED TO 
THE LUNGS IT 
SENDS A WARM- 

ING, REVITALIZING 
GLOW OVER THE 
SYSTEM. COLLAPSED 
AIR CELLS GRADUAL- 

LY OPEN TO RECEIVE 

3 IT, AND YOU BREATHE 
WITH BOTH LUNGS AS 
NATUREINTENDED. THE 
COMPOUND OXYGEN 
TREATMENT FILLS THE 
SYSTEM WITH ROBUST 











New York, New York. 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Teachers desiring to secure first-class situations 
should address 
Haro C. Coox. Manager, 
100 Bible House, 4th Ave. and &th 8t., New York. 





Cornegoticut, Hartford. 
WW OODsIDE SEMINARY-Home and 


College Preparatory forGirls Principal. Miss 
*aRa J Smite; Ass’t Prin, Mis. R M Larunce 





night, in the morning we fiud the bottle 
is cracked by the swelling of the ice. So 
it is with the water that forms glaciers. 
When it freezes it stretches, and pushes 
its way down in whatever direction the 


VIGOR. WHAT CHANCE HAS 
DISEASE IF THAT IS TRUE? 


A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU 


ome, Lanevaces, amp Exocution. Kars F. 
ct 
a = By, i, 4 ) ~ Ty nel 


New Jersey, M-ntclair. 


MassacHvsstTts, Boston. 
yas COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF 
M 
A 





WHO HAVE BEEN RESTORED TO HEALTH 
AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF THE COM- 
POUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


THIS BOOK WILL BE SENT ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE 
TO ANY ONE WHO WILL ADDRESS 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


120 SuTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


valley slopes. Glaciers of to-day are 
much smaller than the ice-seas of long 
ago, but still, in studying them, we learn 
to understand the old glaciers. In trav- 
eling down valleys those ancient glaciers 
left traces of their journey. Over all 
the places where the ice-seas passed the 
rocks are rounded aud highly polished. 
A field of these rounded rocks, when seen 
from a distance, looks hke a field filled 
with sheep crouching on the ground, and 
Swiss geologists have called them roches 
moutonnées —“‘ sheep-like rocks.” lo a 
valley along the summit of the Rocky 
Monotains, near the “ Mountain of the 
Holy Cross,” there is a beautiful dis- 
play of these polished, rounded rocks. 
As the glaciers moved down the valleys, 
great rocks, frozen fast in the ice on the 
sides and at the bottom, scratched and 
warked other rocks as they passed by 
and over them. Sometimes these scor- 
ings are very broad and deep, for the im. 
mense rocks the glaciers carried were 
like strong, powerful tools in the grasp of 
a mighty engine ; sometimes the lines are 
as fiae as those of a fine engraving. They 
usually run all the one way, and by look- 
ing at the direction in which the lines 
run, one can tell the direction in which 
the glacier moved. In the sandstone 
west of New Haven, Conn., the deep, 
broad scorings can be plainly seen, run- 
ning toward the southeast. The height 
at which these scratches occur teils us 
somethivg of the depth of the ice. Mark- 
ings in the White Mountains inci sate that 
the ice was more than a mile deep over 
the region now known as northern New 
England.—[St. Nicholas. 


BissELv -BRADFORD BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Montclair is the most beautiful and healthful sub- 
urb of New York. S»eciai attention given to English 
Literature, Modern Langu: History, Physical 
en Ay a — 4 for sy $600 
; : mouth Stree! 
Montelair, NJ. . . 











66 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MARVEL. 


“Cultivate the growth of constructive imegination 
in your chiidren by giving tiem word-piciures.” 


KINDERGARTEN AT HOWE. 


Let them study or play, They'll learn either way. 
THE ONLY MECHANICAL SPELLER IN THE WORLD. 
IT HAS NO RIVAL, 

This is truly the educational device of the period. 
Will speil any word of two, turee, four, ov five letters. 

One touch of the keys, and our buys and girls 
are delighted. 

‘arefuhy made. Superbly finished. Simple, yet 
perfect mechanism. Cannot get out of order. 
ALWAYS INSTRUCTIVE. ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. 

IT 1S THE CHILD'S BEST COMPANION. 

This sparkling, gy nag device can be 
purchased at any notion, book, toy. ar stationery store 
or will be sent ¢arefully to auy address on receipt e tise lengendie eniicientt AZ Ft i v4 oa 
One Dollar. brated ME AFTSYsTEM Terms, 85.00 


KINDERGARTEN NOVELTY Co., Ltd. q for books of each language, with privilege of answers 


a to ail questions, and correction of exercises. Sample 
427 Locust Sirect. Philadelphia. Fs copy, Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers, 


MEISTERSCHAFT CO., 299 Washington St., Boston. 


New Yor, Clinton. 
HoUGETON SEMINARY presents 
Six extended courses of study attractive to 
yous, ieGes. graduates of high schools. Receives 
can for 


coll to " 
Address A. G. BENEDICT, AM. Clinton, N. Y. 








New Yor, New York City, 54 and 56 W. 55th Bt. 
Roe eEES FEMALE COLLEGE, 

Fifty-second year. Session opens September 

% =6Full collegiate and post-graduate courses. Pre- 

peretory and rding departments Address Dr. 

Ww a President, or Mrs. &. 8. Wast, Lady 





New York, New York. 
HE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 
Fam | Day Se i 
(Establish 18)" Regp-us Oct  Peme! 
Miss Day, cipal. 32 West 40th St. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
- - SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten_weeks’ study, master either of 





HAVE You SrEeNn 





PIANOS 
Are at pre=- 
eae tena 
ular and 


WOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 








PIANOS | waar are your rKeapine waABits? 

Can you control your attention and follow 
persistently a given course of reading? Or 
does your uind wander, and do you read in a 
haphazard, careless way? Should you not 
like to take up the course of the great Chau- 
tanqua Circle? You may have your work 
defintely mapped out by wise men, your 
reading aided and directed, and you may en- 


by the 
leading 
Artists, 





—The smallest insect known is one- 
ninetieth of an inch long, and is called by 
a name of six syllables. 

—“The holy carpet,” says the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette,” “which is now beimg 
brought back to Cairo, where it will have 
to submit to the indignity of quarantine 





joy the comradeship of thousands of others 
pursning the same course. (his winter you 
would read about English History and Liter- 
ature, G. ology and French Letters. Write to 
John H. Vincent, Drawer 194, Butfalo, N. Y., 
and at least learn what the plan is, 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


for fifteen days, is one of those which are 
periodically taken to Mecca, there to be 
sanctified, and is made of a thick sort of 
silk, embroidered with letters of gold, 
each letter being two feet in length and 
two inches broad. It covers what is 
known as the Beat-Allah or inner sanctu- 
ary of the temple.” 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 50 cts. 








Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be pubiisned under this he.ding, for 
subcribers only, at 50 cents a week. Two 
ce-tsa week is charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 





FOR RENT—From November 1, at Englewood 
N. J, one-h+lf mile ‘rum s'ation on west «lope of 
the Palisades, a@ modern-built, well-located con- 
veuient stone residence. Ten bedrooms, com- 
aw furnished, bp ve acres or more land ; 

one 3 cot ; house suppli - 

THE FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE lage gas; bring water; sewer connecti ~ og hm 

is far superior to anything of the kind now io use =B-suti ul n-w desiga« for Rug and Embr: itery patterns y to J cub 8. Wetmore, 2 Walt Street, New 

Sample Embroidery Pat*ern sent op receipt of 19 cents; beautiful Fioral d-siens sent on receipt of 25 cents, ork, N. Y. 

Catalogue and price list «ntfre. THE FORSYTH MFG. CO., 204 Dearborn &St., Chi: ago. 


LOIERBRUUK = 


26 JOHN ST., NY. THE BEST MADE. 
CLEANSES 


PRESERVES 


a i Se 


TE-CAMONS-CO-CH 





WANTED - By a gentlewoman, an indoor occupa- 
tion in a family or iustitution where education, 
a Se amare ga | long busi- 
nes* training wi appreciat-d. Address P: 
tience, No. 8,412, care Christian Union. 4 





WEEKS FOR 


D1. 


To introduce The Christian 
Union to new readers, we 
offer to send it for twenty- 
one weeks to any one not now 
a subscriber for one dollar. 


HOW 


can a dollar buy a better gift 
for your friend across the 
way ? 


Pe ESTERBROOKEC 


A GENTLEMAN AND WIFE desiring a com- 
fortabie home cac have a | . sunny room on 
the fl or in a desiravle location on the 
Heights; convenient to the ridge aad ferries. 
Alsoasuvny single room _ References exch: ged. 
a —meag New land, No. 8,400, care Chriscian 





BEAUTIFIES 


FOR S4ALE—One good pipe organ. A bargain f 
any church of mo “es siz, For fuk om 
Pastor, Congregational Ghusche Wear Wintuid, 

. Congregationa’ urch, le 
Herkimer County, N.Y. ) - 


FOR SALE-The ‘Century ” from October, 1831, 
tu November, 1889. These magazines ara in good 
condition for binding. No reasonable offer re- 
fused. Address Box 43, Southbury, Conn. 


WANTED-—For Christian service and institutional 
trai: i_g iv the Brotherhood at Burcham Indus 
trial Farm.c nsecrated young man of ail trades 
and profes ions. Hard work, iovg hours, simple 
fare no pay excort board, clo:hi g. ete. tall 
found), ani a fee of $5 fir pocket. A plege of 
three years and six months’ service taken. ad a 
*- declaration of ene devote the life to 
ins itutional work **in His names ’’ Ad ress the 
Br yf Disgetnr. Susie oe 3 
paan ur Uornere. N. -3 Or on 
at 135 East Fifteenth Strect, New York. 


* DELICIOUSLY2FLAVO 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED 











~~ eS eae 


ST tes tt Me 


"To © 


NOVEMBER 20, 1890. 
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CURIOSITIES FROM ALASKA. 


“The spread of American enterprise 
and Yankee ingenuity is nowhere seen to 
better advantage than among the guile- 
less natives of Alaska,” said Captain 
Anderson of the “ Bertha” to a reporter 
of the San Francisco “ Chronicle.” 

‘The captain thereupon proceeded to 
throw new light upon the results of the 
fad of relic hunting pursued by Alaska 
excursionists. 

“ The captains of the excursion steam- 
ers are pestered by the passengers for in- 
formation as to the best places to procure 
relics,” said he. ‘ The arrivals of excur- 
sionists creates as much a stir among the 
natives as steamer day did in San Fran- 
cisco in 1860. They are the legitimate 
prey of the children of Alaska. Years 
ago it was possible to get real relics at a 
moderate price, but now it is bard to tell 
the difference between real and false rel- 
ies. 

“Some time ago some ingenious na- 
tives used to take half dollars, hammer 
them out very thinand manufacture them 
into bracelets. These curios were sold at 
$1.50 and $2 at the most. 

“When steamer loads of tourists com- 
menced going to Alaska in the summer 
they bought up these bracelets as fast as 
they were made. The native Alaskan is 
a very speedy individual. He saw fort- 
unes in store for him. These bracelets 
could not be made fast enough to supply 
the demand, and he formed a sort of syn- 
dicate with his brothers. The syndicate 
sent to San Francisco and had hundreds 
of these bracelets manufactured here and 
reshipped to Alaska. There they were 
and are still retailed to the guileless ex- 
cursionists at $8 and $9 a pair. The 
same may be said of native idols, straw 
hats, bottle covers, and bows and arrows. 

“* More than half of them are made in 
this and other coast cities, and then sent 
to Alaska for sale. The natives know 
when they are talking to an expert, and 
they do not try to palm off spurious arti- 
cles on him. But the green excursionist 
is their ready victim. ‘They will sell him 
a straw hat made of spruce roots for $5 
or $6 which they ordinarily sell for 50 
cents. Imported war suits, decked with 
feathers and beads, are disposed of at 
from $25 to $75 each. 

“Tf the studious collectors of Alaskan 
curios only knew the history of half their 
materials they would become very sad. 
The native Alaskan is a victim of civili- 
zation. He has learned from his white 
brother how to lie, and he knows how to 
seize an opportunity.” 








ADVICE TO STUMP SPEAKERS, 


Speaking out-of-doors is generally re- 
garded as injurious tohealth and destruc- 
tive to the vocal organs, but except in 
the case of speaking against strong, cold 
winds or in damp, misty seathan have 
not found it so. My health has generally 
improved during campaigns, and my 
voice has grown stronger and richer with 
daily use. 

A few rules may be laid down in small 

space, which, if carefully followed, will 
be of great use to the open-air speaker. 
_ Never drink cold water while speak- 
ing, no matter how thirsty you may be. 
The sudden shock to the overheated and 
delicate organs of the throat produces 
congestion and injures the voice. 

When suffering from hoarseness, re- 
frain from speaking altogether. 

When not speaking, keep up a daily 
breathing and vocal exercise. 

Pitch your voice below, rather than 
above, its natural key. 

Let your articulation be perfect, every 
letter sounded, and every sound formed 
with force and precision. 

_ Speak less rapidly than you would do 
indoors, and keep the lungs constantly in- 
flated. 

Remember that the orator is like a gun 
barrel, which must be straight, must have 
a bore as large as the bullet, and must 
have the powder below the ball. 

Project the sound-waves in the proper 


direction, just as you would aim a bullet 


at the mark. 
The observance of these rules will, I 
believe, enable any vigorous man, with 
ordinary vocal powers, to speak daily to 
large audiences, in the open air, without 
injury to his health or voiee.—[B. F. 
Hughes, in “ Lippincott’s Magazine.” 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY HEAD 
GEAR. 


It is not easy, even for “ extremists in 


style,” to comprehend the fascination of 


“ veils upon veils,” as worn four or five 
centuries ago. At one period the wives 
and daughters of well-to-do citizens were 
satisfied with nothing less than a frame- 
work of brass or wire rods upon which to 
rest the fashionable structure of: such 
gauzy fabric as their purses could com- 
mand ; never less than two feet, often 
three feet or more, the precious veiling 
was upreared, floating over the shoulders 
like erstreamers. A season later 
additional breadths were in request as a 
face protector, and swiftly following came 
Dame Fashion’s order for a limitless 
amount of material, to be so bowed and 
twisted over a starched underpinning as 
to reach fabulous heights. A fearless 
preacher of the times likened a woman 
wearing one of these hideous fol-de-rols 
among a group of men toa tall cedar 
surrounded by small bushes. 

These and other absurd head-coverings 
were contemporaneous, so it is affirmed, 
with a period marking the last agonies ot 
feudal France and kngland. The disso- 
luteness of the times can hardly be over- 
drawn; these exaggerations were the 
“outward signs of an inward and spiritual 
curse.”—[Harper’s Bazar. 








Practices 
What He 
Preaches. 


(This is 1890.) 

Dr. Mott, late U. S. Gov't 
Chemist, says: ‘Owing to 
the purity, strength, effective- 
ness, and constancy of compo- 
sition of Cleveland’s Superior 
Baking Powder, I have 
adopted the same for use 


in my home.” July 23, 1890. 








THE ONLY ? 
Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
we CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
‘A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES, 


6“ 
SEND eco encartsid see 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., Boston, Mase, 








Hay Fever, 
Influenza, 


KIRK’S 


CURES a covaHt 


ASTHMA |REMEDY 








AYER’S PILLS 


Are everywhere considered the most effect- 
ive remedy for costiveness, indigestion, and 
sick-headache. Being sugar-coated and 
purely vegetable, they are without equal as 
a family medicine. For all derangements of 
the digestive and excretory organs, no other 
pills are so universally approved. 

“For a long time my wife was a sufferer 
from dysentery, the best physicians in this 
section being unable to afford her any re- 
lief. At length we concluded to try Ayer’s 
Pills, and after taking three boxes she was 
cured.”—J. B. Smith, Blue Ridge Springs, Va. 

“During the past 28 years I have used 
Ayer’s Pills in my family for all derange- 
ments of the stomach, liver, and bowels, and 
also for colds. They have never failed to 
benefit.”” — Prof. Chauncy Herdsman, A. M., 
Business College, Woodside, Newark, N. J. 

“Ayer’s Pills are the best I have ever used. 
for headaches, and they act like a charm in 
relieving any disagreeable sensation in the 
stomach after eating.’’—Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, 
Pullens, Va. 

“T am never without a box of Ayer’s Pills 
in the house.’’— Mrs. Edwin Bartow, 425 
Bristol st., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


PREPARED BY ® 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 





Because 
“NEVER-BREAK’ steel cooking uten- 


sils will not absorb grease, will not 
impart flavor of previously cooked 
food, will not burn before cooking, 
will not scale or crack, will not warp, 


will "NEVER-BREAK’ and because they 


are the nicest, neatest, cleanest cook- | 
ing utensils made, you ought to have ' 


them. Send for illustrated circular, 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, 0. 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 


WITCH SPOON 


From the old Witch town of Salem. 
Sterling Silver, $1.25 and upwards. 


DANIEL LOW, Washington Street, Salem, Mass. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


ANTED-—Good reliable agents everywhere to 
. represent the NATIONAL CAPITAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN SOCIETY. Libera: com- 
missions ; money loaned in every State. Home Office, 
Rookery Building. Chicago, Il. 


E VERY Boy should have a UNIVERSAL 

4 BRIDGE, and every girl should get one for 
her brother. The most fascinating and instructive toy. 
Allsteel. Price, $150. Send for picture and descrip- 
tion free. Empire Bridge Works, Geneva. N. Y* 


R. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Av- 
enue, cor. Thirty-ninth 8t., New York, uses a 
painenal _ forthe —aestien e ——— poet = 
u an vents an: 
ned danencotaots aan the Cae of run celle 
loid. and metallic viatas. 

















CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


=f fN | In connection with our 

: wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpets 
for use in Churches at man- 


ufacturers’ prices. Corre- 
spondence Solicited. 


= 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 
560 Washington Street, Boston, 
118 Worth Street, New York. 


WALTHAM 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Unexcelled musically or mechanically, 
Correspondence solicited. 


E. W. LANE, - Waltham, Mass. 























Price $1.00 





Send for free 
at Sruceiste| QUICKLY, 


sample. 
or by mail. ENTION PAPER. 











E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 














Van Houren's Cocoa 


» «¢ Bast & Goes Farthest.” 











te Mn J J J i J 





METAL CEILINGS. 


BEST seit aren and etme ARTISTIC. 


aN The finest quality of Bells for Churches 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati.o 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
pes qutity Coton ina 
‘ss Caches ebay, oes 
Price & terms tee 143 At Paper. 















| GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,6007. 









AROCHE’S 


INVIGORATING TONIC, 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, and 


Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as the Best Remedy for 


OSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE, 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in experi- 
mental analysis, together with the val- 
uable aid extended by the Academ 
of Medicine in Paris, has enabled M, 
Laroche to extract the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 

fore attained), and to concen- 


not 
trate them in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 
joanne its restorative and invigorating qualities, free 
rom 


the disagreeuble bitterness of other remedies. 
22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 North William street, N. Y; © 








< 


Neer wey 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO’S 


*‘PERFECT”’ 


SANITARY 


HEATING FURNACES. 


Contains the newest patterns, — latest im- 
provements possible to adopt in a heating Furnace, 
where Power, Efficiency, Economy and Durability 1s 
desired. Medical and Scientific experts pronounce 
these Furnaces superior in every respect to all others 
for supplying pure air, free from gas and dust 
Send for circulars. Sold by all first class dealers, 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 
Mfrs, 232 & 234 Water Street, New York 
84 Lake Street, Chicago, !11. 





Choicest Breakfast Foods. 


TRADE 


A-B-C”’ mark. 
Select Grains. 














Patented. 
Hulled. 
= Healthful. 
== Digestible. 
Delicious. 


Brain Foods. 
Muscle Foods 


y A.B.C. Oatmeal, 


Crushed White Oats.) 
ALSO 


Circulars free by mall, 


Sold by all Grocers. 
Te CERE Marray St., New York. 


TITE CEREALS MFG. CO., 8 





BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 





Page 
Tricopherous 
HAIR & SKIN 


pquisitely perfumed, re. 
movesallimpurities from 







ness and gray hair, and causes ‘the hair to grow 

Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 

eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 

and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Draggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 








BATH [ROLLING 


er) 


who are un- 

D es wae to walk, 

of both matted fica Wea P 
NEW HAVEN CHAIR CO., New Haven, Ot. 
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200,000 


Estey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. 

An enormous number! No other 
Organ has been so popular. No other 
Urgan has had such a sale. 

We want to secure the best concep- 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
fllustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specimen illustration. 


“ Washington Monument has 900 
Steps. 
the tp can realize what 200,000 











Any one who has walked to 





means by thinking 1 that 222 such 


monuments would have less than 
200,000 steps in all.” 


This is a good illustration. 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt 


339 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Broadway, New York. 
8 Norn 7th Ley 


State and Jackson 
16 Olive Street, St. Louis. 
arietta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ge 
An interesting Book of Facts (con- 
taining es with 46 illustrations) 
entitled, “tow Large is 200,000, 
will be mailed free; one copy 0 one 
address. 








Branch 
Offices: 





FLYNT WAIST, OR TRUE CORSET. 


guamsk, ie Sa laransveh ons, 
0 2a low-nec co, 
which admits of high in 


t 
Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. 8u No. 
Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. ay very Hietle ae 
7 illustrates how me were threads of the fabrics a 
at right angles in the back, thereby ineatiog g in every 
waist the meee’ va oulder Brace 
ever constru 
It is ceee fh indorsed bv eminent physicians as 
the most most Scient fic Waist or Corset known. 
THE FLYNT WAIST 
- —: onl t manutoctared where the material 
hich it is made is shrunk x penese out, Shs only 
= a in ry natural constru 
SHOULDER —— 
which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so 
essential to or women), in ereby overcomes 


‘ect 


a Ea 
valids, 


—— we have fitted by mail 
Amey its inventor. 


1,” of 
oi Modes of 


cremate aie. 
Re of 
oy ay-- | nt to 
"gue oatanabue a a Mass. 
mbus Ave m, 
Avenue cars pass tie house from ail depots. 


LIEBIG 
Company's 





For improved and 
economic cookery. 
Use it for Soups, 
Sauces, Made Dishes 
(Game, Fish,ete.) The 
purest meat prepara- 
tion. Contains no 
added salt. Is cheap- 
er and of finer flavor 
than any other stock. 

One pound equal to 
forty pounds of lean 


EXTRACT 
OF BEEF ay value of 


fords 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


SY A LADY OF | irs. H. W. KETCHAR, 


Best of iene ® 106 West 42d Street, 
Nave Yor Orrr. 


Send for circulars. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





Genuine only with 


signature as shown. 








Justus von Licbig’s) WiLLIA 


Wedding and 
Christmas Gifts. 


Gentine Browze Groups and Figures. 

Carrara Marble Statuary. 

Mantel Clocks, enameled bropze. 

Onyx and Gold Bronze Clocks, chime movements. 
Carriage or Traveling Clocks. 

Westminster Chiming Ciocks, London make. 
Grandfather’s Clocks, carved and marquetry. 
White and gold Cabinet Clocks. 

Candelabra in gold, bronze, silver, and crystal. 
Candelabra and Vases in ormolu and bronze. 
Liqueur Sets in cut crystal and silver. 

Card and Center Tables, Louis XV. 
Bric-a-brac and Jewel Cabinets. 

Five O'clock Tea Tables, Chippendale. 

Ladies’ Writiog Desks, Louis XVI. 

White and Gold Consoles aud Cabinets. 

First Empire Writing Desks, etc. 

Ink-Stands io ormolu. onyx, and china. 
Dozens of Plates beautifully painted. 
Chocolate Cups and Saucers, old and new forms. 
8 lid silver Berry Dishes. 

Bread Baskets in solid silver. 

Solid silver Desk Furnishings. 

Opara Glasses of superior quality. 
Bonbonniéres of Dresden and English china. 
Examples of Royal Porcelain. 

Onyx and Bronze Pedestals. 

Porcelain, brass, onyx, and iron Piano Lamps. 
Ormoiu Piano and Banquet Lamps. 


The public cordially invited. 
Purchases reserved for later delivery. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Ovington Brothers, 


No. 330 ? Between 
Fifth Avenue, ) $24 and 33d Streets. 


OFFICE OF TnE 


ATLANTI MUTUAL 


NSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Co-n- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affair» 
on the 3lst of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist J 
uary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, | 1,386,134 &7 





oe $4,116,629 4 


No 
Thanksgiving 
Dinner 


will be oomplate unless the table be lighted by 
a HOLLINGS BANQUET LAMP. Weare 
now displaying an unusually fine line of these 
mps in Wrought Iron, Brass and Silver, or 
mounted on Artistic Onyx Pedestals. 
They furnish an absolutely perfect light 
for a dinner table. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers, 


547 Washiagton Street, Boston, Next Adams House. 


VELVETS. 


We are now exhibiting full lines of 
Velvets in all the Standard Qualities, 
ranging in price from $1.25 to $5 
per yard. The latest shades and col- 
orings are represented in this collec- 
tion. 


In our Plash Department assort- 
ments are full and offer a wide range 
in Qualities and Colors; prices range 
from 85 cents to $4.50 per yard. 


Specialties deserving particular 
mention are two grades of Matelasse 
Cloakings, for street wear, at $1.25 
and $1.50 per yard, which formerly 
sold for $2.50 and $3 respectively. 


James M'Creery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








Total’ Marine Premiums $5,502,764 27 


Premiums pees off bg Ist January, 
1889, to 3lst December, 1889 $4,144,943 13 


Fhe be Comapeny ben y has im ong Aan i > so 


d State ; 

1 took, Cit Bank. Lae other Stocks. . 

ney earn : ks and ot herwise. . = #174180 
state and A eee due the woee. 

1,024,000 00 


it. interest outstanding certifi 
of eee pts will ill = to o the yp thereat, os 
represen! aoity on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 
of February next. 
The outstanding MF poy my f the issue of 
be redeemed and to the holders at or 4 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesda 
Fourth of February sext,, _ which date all | Winter - 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to 
duced at the time ‘of pas payment, ond ~~ Ay 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certifi will be 
issued on and after Tu - renee 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


JAMES G. DE FORES: 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVE 
A. A. RAVEN, . DENTON SMITH. 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
JAMES LOW RGE H. MA 
WM. STURGIS, WRENCE TORNURE, 
BENJAMIN H FIELD, WALDRON P. BRO OWN” 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD, 
ROOT, AAC BELL. 
B,' THOMAS MAITLAND, 
URSLEY. 


J. D. JONES. 
RICH 





NI, 
WLEY. ‘GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 
MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


NAB 


PIANOS. 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanshi ip, and Durabi Durability. 


Battimorg, 22 and 24 East 
N. Y., 148, Fifth Ave.; Washington, 517 Market Boece. 


ERY HAW 











12 
otntiin 


MEAT 
name WEDDING 22250. 
PRESENTS. 


DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS BOUGHT, SOLD, 
OR EXCHANGED. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BARGAINS: 
One doz. Oyster Forks, handsomely $10, wots 


arn silver at less than 
manufacturers’ cost. 





15 
19 
pro- | Repoussé ch chased Bowl, 7 
A Tée-a-Téte Bet (tea, sugar, and 
crearaer), handsomely 100 
Repouseé chased Mirror, 2 os 
- “  Brushand Comb,- 21, 
en RES ae ees a8 aul 
Get your ae ver from the Safe De Com. 
ee, Tiaskoow your accum ae OR of 
old jewelry, now out of style or otherwise useless, 
— | y— > Agmeeanel new sorvicesbie articles, or 
Diamonds, Watches, and Gems of all kinds at CLosz 


Cas Prices. 
4 Gentleman's tk. Gold Ws atch, perfect Derfoct timer, - "40 40 
A Gentleman’s Bil 10 
SEND FOR : PRICE- LIST. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, X.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


50, 








ENGLISH 


MELTON »® KERSEY 
TOP COATS, 
825.00, $30.00, $35.00. 
Full Back. Strap Seams. 
Elegantly Finished. 

E. O. THOMPSON, 
245 Broadway. 


Wine for eu be ordered by mail. 
tite fer compton, Ubastzations, and 














Noel 
Constable « K Co, 


SILKS. 


Black Brocaded Faille and Satin 
BLACK AND COLORED GROUND 


Pompadour Brocades. 


Two cases of the latest productions 
of Lyons Looms. 


Plain and Brocaded Veloutines, 


White Faille, Satin Bengaline 
and Veloutine 


FOR WEDDING DRESS. 
Stripe Silks for Carriage and Dinner Dress 
EMBROIDERED & BROCADED 


Gaze, Grenadine, Crepe de Chine 


and Mousseling de Soie 
FOR BALL AND BRIDESMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


LYONS VELVETS. 
All Silk Stripe Velvets. 


Sroadeooy KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 


Fast Color, Crochet Silk, 
Victoria Knitting Silk, 
Roman Floss, Twisted Silk, 
Rope Silk. 

The Only Absolutely Fast Color Silk Threads for 


ART EMBROIDERY, 


15 | Used by all Art Schools, and for sale by all first-class 


dealers in Embroidery Materials. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
625 Broadway, New York. 
621 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Sznp vor Prinrep Ruies ror Crocuerine Gents’ 
Four-in-Hanp Necx-Tims. 


Photo Trading Post. 


Headquarters of the Chautauqua School 
of Photography. Publishers of Photographic 
Times and Annual, Manufacturers of all 
sorts of Photo material, specially the Water- 
bury, the Irving View, and Advill cameras. 





Send for catalcgue. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N.Y. 


Malted Milk, 


For Infants, Dyspeptics, and Invalid 


Pe Eh i th 
the cereals in a powder form; requires no ae 
ing. A meal is instantly prepared by dissolving * 
portion in water. 
THE ONLY PREPARATION OF ITS —? 
mi 


rts 
MALTED MILK CO., Racine, Wis. 
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Your health 3 

is a citadel. 

The winter's l | | 

storms are a 


the coming enemy. You know that this enemy will sit down for five long 
months outside this citadel, and do its best to break in and destroy. Is this 
citadel garrisoned and provisioned? The garrison is your constitution. Is it 
vigorous or depleted? How long can it fight without help? Have you made 
provision for the garrison by furnishing a supply of SCOTT’S EMULSION 
of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime anc Soda? 
It restores the flagging energies, increases the resisting powers against disease; 
cures Consumption, Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting 
Diseases (especially in Children), keeps coughs and colds out, and so enables 


the constitution to hold the fort of health. Palatable as Milk. 








SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 

+ 


CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 
Be sure and get the genuine, Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. All Druggists. 





READ CAREPULLY 


AND THEN 


Do Your Own Thinking 





A NORTHERN WINTER HEALTH RESORT. 














) 
t 
* * * * If you could effect a saving of 50 Per Cent. in the TTA 
k cost of your life insurance and have it placed in one of the strongest of the regu- aa e 
P lar life insurance companies, would you not consider the matter ? 
xs bal * * For what purpose do you desire life insurance ? ” - : 3 
on Do you not wish it mainly for the protection of your family and your business 2 2 = 
interests in the event of yourdeath? If this is your aim, and you would carry s ‘ 
a $20,000 insurance in a regular old line company for the same money you are Th 
now paying for $10,000, would you not consider the matter ? ; 
a - * * * THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE meets all 9 dC SOT] dl) atoriu 
these points. 
* = * It is one of the eleven (only) regular life insurance s te 
ws’ companies chartered under the laws of this State. It commenced business in D ANS vil /. é, ¥ 2U2 ng. ¥ Z On Co «7 Ni CU Y OY. Vg 


1875, and its last annual report shows $223.83 of net assets for each $100 of 
liabilities [see N. Y. Ins. Report, pages LX.-LXI.], thereby making its finan- 
cial strength beyond question. 


5s e * * By adjusting its premiums to the current cost of 


(Established in 1858), 


Cy ERS an unequaled combination of natural advantages, therapeutic appliances, and 
favorable conditions for the restoration of the sick and exhausted. Under the per- 


hool Seman ee ee — fg sinc aegirecita iat at least sonal care and management of regularly educated and experienced physicians. 

phic F y P : Hillside location, 1,200 feet above sea level, overlooking extended valley and upland 

f all ACTUAL RESULTS. views of the Genesee region, unsurpassed in healthfulness and beauty and favored with 

tere The Provident Savings Life paid to January Ist, 1890, for Death exceptionally equable climate. Every facility for outdoor life for feeble patients. 

was. Claims to beneficiaries under its Renewable Term Policies........... $1,516,000 00 Elegant main building, three hundred feet long (erected in ’83), of brick and iron eon- 
AE m CUGER Cont Low nminbelte OB isixecis0s00socciens acon sivasicescedeccsicdecescecess 79,704 03 | Struction, absolutely ‘fireproof, and twelve cottages heated by steam. Light, airy 
The ordinary, whole-life “level” premiums would have been............. 243,742 81 | Toms, electric bells, safety elevator. Telegraphic and telephonic facilities. 

Percentage of cost in Provident SavingS.............scscsceeececececeeeecseeeeees 32 70 Extensive apartments for treatment arranged to secure individual privacy. All forms 


COMMENT IS UNNECESSARY! 





For Insurance on your own life, or for an agency, apply to 


The Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


of baths, electricity, massage, etc., scientifically administered. Dr. Taylor’s Swedish 
Movements. Delsarte System of Physical Culture. 

The comforts, good cheer, and helpful influences of a well-ordered Christian home 
where every provision is made to meet the needs of those seeking health or rest. 

On line of Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, direct from New York and 
Buffalo, without change of cars. 








. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. AUTUMN AND WINTER MONTHS MOST 
- OF NEW YORK. FAVORABLE FOR TREATMENT. 

ees WM. E. STEVENS, Seeretary. SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. For illustrated circular, testimonials, and other information, address 

> Home Office, 120 Broadway. New York. J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Cor, Secretary and Gen. Manager. 
2 CHARLES EH. WILLARD, Supt. Agencies. (Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 
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SOLID SILYER 


EXCLUSIVELY. 





STERLING. 


ia 7 / = Ph 
WHITING M’ER"G 
SiLvVERSMITHS, 
Union Square and 16th Street. New York 
2g ; 

°I. We manufacture solid silver only, and of 
ve one grade, that of British Sterling, 
925-1000 fine; therefore the above 
trade-mark is a guarantee cf quality 
as absolute as the Hall Mark of Eng- 
land, 

Il, Purchasers secure an entire freedom 
from false impressions to which they are lia. 
ble where solid silver and 
plated ware are made in the 
same factory. 

III. The question, “ Is it 
silver or is it plated?” is 
never raised in regard toa 
wedding present or other 
gift bearing this trade-mark, 
as it is well known 
that all wares so 
marked are solid 
silver, and solid 
silver only. 


Cf oo 


a 


o 


3 


f goss 


Designs and 

estimates 

submitted & 
when &* 


desired. 














"THOS. LEEMING Aco, NY 


Cobyri heed. 








CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 

Capital subscribed, - - - - $2,000,000 
I ,Q000,000 
396,716 
1,168,685 


Paid in (cash), - - ‘ 
Surplus and undivided profits, 
Assets, - - - - 





The well-known firm of accountants, Barrow, Wade, 
Guthrie & Co., of London, Manchester, and New York, 
upon auditing the accounts of the Company, as published 
June 30th, 1890, appended thereto the following certificate : 


Having examined the books of the Equitable 
Mortgage Company, we hereby certify that the 
foregoing accounts and statement are in conform- 
ity therewith, and we believe that the accounts 
fully and fairly represent the position of the Com- 
pany as on the 3Oth June, 1890. 

Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co. 
1890. 


New York, 16th Oct., 





6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 

4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, running 
three months to two years. 

All first-class investment securities bought and 
sold. 





OFFICES: 


London, England. 
Berlin, Germany. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


New York, 208 Broadway. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut Sts. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 





To 
Save Time 
is to 


Lengthen Life. 


emington 
Standard 
‘Typewriter. 


Fifteen Years the 
perfect development of the writing-machine, embodying the 
latest and highest improvements of invention and mechan- 


For Standard and to-day the most 


ical skill. 


We add to the Remington every improvement 
that study 


and capital can secure. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broacway, New York. 





